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Bordeaux bidding 

‘Rising prices for fine , 
w»fe w reason enough 
for one man to sell half 
his collection ’ 1 
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Five monsters 

7 was beside Loch 
Ness, watching a monster. 

A second one surfaced, then 
a third, and a fourth... ' 
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Reformist Jiang backs move to mixed economy with sale of state-owned enterprises 

Chinese president 
embraces market 
in spirit of Deng 


By Tony Walker In Beijing 

The ghost of Deng Xiaoping 
havered over yesterday's opening 
of China’s Communist party con- 
gress as calls were heard for an 
acceleration of the late para- 
mount leader’s economic 
reforms, including the sale of pre- 
viously sacred state-owned enter- 
prises and an acceptance of 
unemployment. 

Speaking in Beijing’s Great 
Hall of the People in front of a 
backdrop of red flags and the 
hammer and sickle, hang Zemin, 
the party chief and China's presi- 
dent. effectively gave a green 
tight to the transition to a mixed 
economy, a signal that reformers 
had overcome opposition to 
privatisation from diehard Com- 
munists. 

“Public ownership can and 
should take diversified 
forms. . . even if the state-owned 
sector accounts for a smaller pro- 
portion of the economy, this will 


not affect the socialist nature of 
our country,” China’s 71-year-old 
leader said. 

Mr Jiang tackled head an the 
sensitive question of redundan- 
cies in state-owned enterprises 
unable to survive the rigours of a 
market system. Job losses, he 
said, were unavoidable. 

He also announced that the 
cost of modernising the People's 
Liberation Army would mean 
that its numbers would have to 
be cut by 500,000, from its present 
3m. by the end of the century. 

However, Mr Jiang was cau- 
tious about political change, 
pledging that party control 
would remain firm. He rejected 
moves towards “western-style” 
democracy. 

The theme of the congress is 
to hold high the great banner of 
Deng Xiaoping theory for an 
all-round advancement of the 
cause of building socialism with 
Chinese characteristics to the 
21st century,” he told more than 


2,000 delegates. Outside the Great 
Hail on Bering’s vast Tiananmen 
square, giant floral arrangements 
symbolised the most important 
events of the political calendan 
At nightfall, decorative lights 
threw into relief the monuments 
to China's Imperial past and com- 
munist present, including the 
gate from which Chairman Mao 
Zedong proclaimed the revolution 
on October 1 1949. 

Mr Jiang, who came to power 
as something of a stopgap leader 
during the turmoil of the 1989 
massacre of pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Tiananmen 
square, spoke for two hours 
in an address aime d at reaffirm- 
ing his own authority and also at 
charting a course beyond 2000. 

Western officials said Mr Jiang 
bad “grown in stature” since Mr 
Deng's death in February, and 
appeared to have asserted firmer 
control, although he will never 
be a leader in the mould of 
late Chairman Man or Mr Deng 



Delegates at the Communist party congress wait for the opening ceremony to begin 
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himself. But these officials cred- 
ited him with outlining a reform- 
ist vision yesterday and indicat- 
ing a willingness to steer China 
in new directions. “His speech 
was strong on economic reform, 
he was clearly seeking to encour- 
age innovation,” said one. 

“He went about as far as it 
was safe and sensible to go.” 

The majority of China's 118,000 


state-owned industrial enter- 
prises are lossmaking. State- 
sector debt is a huge burden on 
the banking system and a con- 
tinuing drain on central govern- 
ment finances. 

Mr Jiang said it was “impera- 
tive" to improve the existing 
political system, instead of copy- 
ing western models, an answer to 
pressures from inside and outside 


the party for increased democ- 
racy. 

“We should continue to pro- 
mote a Chines e-style socialist 
democracy by exploring the law 
of its development in practice, 
and enable it to display greater 
vitality in the 21st century," 
he said. 

Lex, Page 24 


Blair says Scots’ home rule vote will affect rest of UK 


By James Buxton, John 
Kampfner and Brian Groom 

Tony Blair, the UK jirime 
minister, said Thursday's vote to 
establish a Scottish parliament 
would pave the way to broader 
changes to the British constitu- 
tion. The referendum signalled 
the end of the “era of big central- 
ist government”. 

Final results in the referen- 
dum, announced yesterday, 
showed 74 per cent approval for 


News General 


a Scottish parliament, and 63 per 
cent in favour of giving it 
powers to vary taxes. 

Mr Blair’s aides expressed con- 
fidence that the size of the 
majority - and the 60 per cent 
turnout - would help win a simi- 
lar vote in Wales next Thursday. 
A senior adviser said: "The Scot- 
tish outcome has demonstrated 
to the uncommitted the extent of 
support for plans to modernise 
our political institutions.” 

Legislation to create a parlia- 


ment in 2000 - Scotland's first 
since the Act of Union in 1707 - 
will be Introduced by December. 
The Scottish parliament will 
exercise powers devolved to it by 
the parliament in London, 
including the right to raise or 
lower taxes by a maximum 3 per 
cent. A Welsh assembly would 
have a more limited role. 

Mr Blair said: “Now is the time 
for change, to get a government 
clour to the people and close- to 
people's priorities.'’ Scotland had 


News Business 


shown the way to “a modern and 
vibrant form of government". 

All Scotland’s 32 local author- 
ity areas voted for an assembly. 
Only two - Orkney, and Dum- 
fries and Galloway - did not 
want a tax option. The overall 
turnout was 60 per cent 

Donald Dewar, the Scottish 
secretary, who led the 
multi-party campaign for a “yes” 
vote, said in Edinburgh that it 
was “a moment of historic signif- 
icance for this nation”. William 


Hague, opposition Conservative 
party leader, rejected criticisms 
from within his party of a lack- 
lustre "no” campaign. He 
described the referendum result 
as a “sad night” for Scotland and 
the Union. 

One Conservative councillor in 
Edinburgh described the anti- 
devolntionist operation in recent 
weeks as a "shambles”, claimin g 
that “thousands” of Tories in 
Scotland had voted for the 
government’s proposals. Alex 


Salmond, Scottish National party 
leader, said his party would play 
a constructive role in the Edin- 
burgh parliament as a route to 
independence. 

“If we make a positive success 
of running some of our own 
affairs, that is the best ground- 
ing for people wanting to run all 
of their affairs,” he said. 

Scotland decides, Page 4 
Run for freedom and 
Editorial Comment. Page 6 


| Further big 
sale of gold 
reserves 
predicted 

By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

Another big central bank sale of 
gold - of about 200 tonnes - will 
be announced soon, a market 
analyst warned yesterday. 

The Gold Fields Minerals Ser- 
vices consultancy, widely 
believed to have the best contacts 
and a deep understanding of the 
market, suggested that the sale, 
equivalent to 6.43m ounces of 
gold, had been agreed earlier this 
year, probably by a European 
central bank. 

The market is still coping with 
the blow delivered in July when 
the Australian central bank 
announced the sale of 167 tonnes, 
or 5.4m ounces, from its reserves. 
The price of gold fell to its lowest 
level for 12 years after Australia's 
announcement, reaching $317.30 
an ounce. The price has not 
regained much ground since and 
yesterday’s price was set in Lon- 
don at $32335 an ounce. 

Stewart Murray, chief execu- 
tive of GFMS. suggested that a 
central bank in Europe had been 
selling steadily over a period of 
weeks, accounting for the fact 
that the gold price has remained 
near its 12-year low even though 
demand for the precious metal 
has been at record levels. 

The threat that central banks 
would sell some of their gold 
reserves has been overshadowing 
the market for some time. In 
recent years, the Belgian, Cana- 
dian and Dutch central banks 
have sold gold. The Netherlands 
said in January it had sold 300 
tonnes, cutting reserves by more 
than 20 per cent and the coun- 
try’s fourth disposal since 1989. 

GFMS. in its market update 
yesterday, estimated that in the 
first half of this year net gold 
disposals by central banks 
(including the 200 tonnes still to 
be announced) amounted to 220 
tonnes. 

Commodities, Page 8 


Excuse for Bonn on Emu Shell in $2bn takeover 


Germany has indicated it could use the exceptional costs of 
re-unification as an explanation for any failure to meet the Maas- 
tricht entry criteria for economic and monetary union this year. Bat 
in an attempt to dispel doubts before today’s meeting of EU finance 
ministers in Luxembourg - which will assess progress toward the 
planned launch of Emu - German finance minister Tbeo Waigel 
ins isted it would meet the 3 per cent of GDP deficit criterion. Page 2 

Inflationary pressures In US economy muted: Wholesale 
prices in the US moved higher in August for the first time in s even 
months, but the rise was slight and suggested inflationary pressures 
in the economy remain muted. Further evidence that the Inflationary 
enviro nmen t stays benign came with a commerce department report 
that retail sales rose by Just 0.4 per cent in August. Page 3 

Tourism hit as Konya vfloionco flares*. Kenya, voted “top 
African destination” by travel agents in 1996, is heading for a disas- 
trous tourism year after pre-electoral unrest and brutal killings. 
Industry experts said the sector had been hit by “massive cancella- 
tions” since violence erupted around Mombasa port last month. Tour- 
ism, the country’s highest single foreign exchange earner, brings in 
about $40Qm a year and employs 150,000 people. Page 3 

Banks in Holocaust fund plan: European countries whose 
central bank gold was looted by the Nazis in the second world war 
are considering giving all or part of the remaining $60m due to them 
in restitution to a fund to help Holocaust victims. The announcement 
follows revelations that some of the gold was from p^sonalpoases- 
sions like jewellery and dental fillings taken from victims. Page 2 


Mr Pomade 

Japanese prime ministers are not 
expected to be popular or effective. 
But Ryutaro Hashlmoto, 60, known as 
Mr Pomado after the Japanese word 
for hair gel, projects a charisma not 
seen since Yasuhiro Nakasone's - 
tenure in the mid-1980s. 
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| Royal Dutch/Shell, the Anglo-Dutch oil group, is spending $2bn to 
i take fun control of MontelL its plastics joint venture with Montedison 
of Italy, and is nnitlng Its other chemicals businesses into a single 
I global company, Shell Chemicals, with annual sales of about $i0bn. 
Evert Henkes, who ml] be chief executive of the new global company, 
said the manag ement reorganisation would lead to further restructur- 
ing of Shell’s chemical operations. Page 24; Deal confirms Montedi- 
son’s recovery, page 22 

RaUya In rival offer for Casino: French supermarket group 
Rallye launched a cash and convertible bond offer for food retailer 
Casino, atmpd at countering hostile bids by rival Promodfes for both 
Casino and Rallye worth a combined FFr2Sbn ($4^9bn). The move 
mme just 24 hours before today's meeting of Casino's founding fam- 
ily who had intended to consider the Promodds bid. Page 24 

Bonn riding hits Tstekom: Shares In Deutsche Telekom, the 
German telecoms giant partially privatised less than a year ago, 
dropped almost 8 per cent to DM33.6 ($18.50) after an unexpectedly 
tough ruling by the Bonn government on prices It can charge rivals 
for connections to its network. Deutsche Telekom said the move was 
“extremely one-sided" and would distort competition. Page 23 

BA cabin craw dispute set tied: a settlement has been agreed 
in the cabin crew dispute which cost British Airways an estimated 
£125m ($200m) in lost revenue during the summer. BA and the Trans- 
port and General Workers' Union, which represents most of the cabin 
staff, said the deal will ensure £42m worth of cost savings from BA's 
cabin crew budget as part of the airline's business efficiency pro- 
gramme. BA wants to save £lbn annually by 2000. Page 5 

European markets slip further after a nervous week: 

___ - ; European markets lost further ground at 

ns^sigviap aop . the end of a difficult week, in which con- 

" flflo — > 'r ~ — cents about German interest rates and a 

0<a • •_ spate of fund-raising by German corpora- 

. tions added to nervousness about the 
vbd.t- 4 — weakness of Wall Street and Asian mar- 
jjpg ■ " ' - ; ■" kets. In FTankfurt. the Dax index dropped 

■2-; -'i -* *•;" 2-4 per cent yesterday, making a 6.8 per 

cent decline on the week, with a sharp 
fin in Deutsche Telekom shares contributing to the decline. Curren- 
cies, Page 9; London stocks. Page 17; World stocks. Page 21 
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Over the last year Fidelity's Income Plus PEP 
has earned a mighty 22.5 % tax free. And with an 
average annual return of 18.2Wj since Its launch in 
1980, our fund boasts a long record of excellent 
performance. 

Look at the table above and you'll see that 
this level oF performance doesn't just mean you 
are comfortably outstripping inflation. 

You’re also doing considerably better than if 
you had invested your money with a number of 
our competitors. 

Remember too, that our Income Plus PEP gives 
you a combination of income and growth. So all 

0800414171 
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the time you are receiving a regular rerum. your 
original investment has the potential ro grow also. 
Any other pluses? Sure. We believe our fund is 
less volatile in times of market uncertainty than 
most funds which only offer capital growth. 
Thar's because we concentrate our investment on 
large, well established blue-chip companies. 

If you are receiving Northern Rock windfall 
shares, don't forget to ask about our No-Cost 
Windfall PEP.t 

Call us now, or contact your IFA. We think 
you'll agree that our Income Plus PEP is quite 
some catch. 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Central banks in Holocaust fund plan 


By Mark Suzman in Washington 


European countries which had 
their central bank gold looted by 
the Nazis in the second world war 
have agreed to consider giving all 
or part of the remaining S60m due 
to them in restitution to a special 
fund to help Holocaust victims. 

At a meeting in Brussels yester- 
day organised by the Tripartite 
Gold Commission, a body run by- 
France. the UK and the US which 
is charged with overseeing the 
return of the stolen gold, the 
claimant countries said they 
would set up a task force to exam- 
ine the matter and aim for a final 


decision on distribution of the out- 
standing funds by the end of the 
year. 

The announcement follows ear- 
lier revelations that some of the 
gold previously thought to have 
been taken from central banks had 
come in part from personal posses- 
sions. including jewellery and den- 
ted fillings, taken from Holocaust 
victims. 

Speaking after the meeting. 
Stuart Eizenstat. US under- 
secretary for commerce and the 
bead of US investigations into the 
Nazi gold controversy, said that 
although one country expressed 
reservations, overall there had 


been strong enthusiasm for the 
plan, 

“I am confident that our discus- 
sions today and the positive 
response it elicited will draw the 
TGC’s work to a dose after half a 
century in a way that provides 
some measure of justice, however 
belatedly, to victims of the second 
world war," he said. ' 

Hie TGC was set up in 1946 to 
distribute the 337 tonnes of central 
bank gold that was recovered after 
the war to the European countries 
which had had their assets confis- 
cated after being occupied by. the 
Nazis. The bulk of those assets 
have since been distributed to the 


claimant states, with the most 
recent payment being made to 
Albania in October 1996. 

However, 5Vi tonnes remains in 
the hands of the TGC, held jointly 
by the Bank of En g la nd and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, worth around 960m at cur- 
rent prices. 

Last spring, separate investiga- 
tions by the US and the UK estab- 
lished that an unidentifiable por- 
tion of the gold had in fact come 
from stolen personal possessions 
which had been melted down and 
reprinted with stamps by the Ger- 
man Reichsbank. 

As a result the TGC proposed 


that claimant states should con- 
tribute “an or a substantial part* 
of the outstanding gold to a special 
fund for the relief of needy victims. 
The US has suggested using some 
of the money to help “double vic- 
tims" of n evfem and communism in 
central and East European coun- 
tries who never received compensa- 
tion from Germany. 

Mr Eizenstat said the task force 
is expected to meet within a few 
weeks Bn|j plans to move ahead 
“seriously and swiftly” in light of 
the age and frailty of many of the 
surviving Nazi victims who are 
most likely to benefit if the fund is 
established. 


Murmansk’s atomic bomb ticks on 


A t tbe Russian North- 
ern Fleet nuclear ice- 
breaker base in Mur- 
mansk. officials do not allow 
visitors to take photographs. 
Their reluctance is under- 
standable. For among the 
orange hulls of the icebreak- 
ers moored at the quayside 
lurks a cargo which poses 
one of northern Russia's 
thorniest ecological prob- 
lems. 

From the outside, the 
Lepse is an innocuous- 
looking transport vessel. 
Inside its hold, though, is 
stored a large quantity of, 
spent nuclear fuel in condi- 
tions so poor that western 
observers have called the 
ship a ticking atomic 
bomb. 

Containing 624 spent fuel 
assemblies, and situated 
within a few kilometres of 
the centre of Mur mansk - a 
city of 440.000 people - the 
Lepse is in effect a floating 
dustbin for nuclear waste 
generated by Russia's big 
icebreaker fleeL 
The ship's use as a reposi- 
tory for atomic fuel dates 
back to 1957, when the for- 
mer Soviet icebreaker Lenin 
suffered overheating in its 
nuclear reactor. When the 
fuel was offloaded for stor- 
age aboard the Lepse during 
the 1960s and 1970s, it had to 
be smashed into storage 
tanks with sledge hammers 
because it had expanded dur- 
ing the overheating. 

Today, the nuclear resi- 
dues. wedged into steel con- 
tainers. are an environmen- 
tal headache for the Russian 
authorities. Retrieving them 
for safer disposal elsewhere 
would be hi ghly diffi cult and 
potentially dangerous. But 
the need to act is pressing. 

The hold of the 50-year-old 
Lepse is so contaminated 
that it will not be safe for 
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Nuclear icebreaker keeps sea lanes clear, but its reactors are a potential hazard 


human contact for tens of 
thousands of years. Radioac- 
tivity on the bridge is two or 
three times normal back- 
ground levels, according to 
Bellona, the Norwegian envi- 
ronmental group. 

Should the ship suffer a 
fire or some technical error, 
the little triangular warning 
signs suspended on the dock- 
side would offer precious 
little protection to Mur- 
mansk's Inhabitants against 
leaking radiation. “This is 
an accident waiting to hap- 
pen," says Nils Boehmer. a 
nuclear physicist at Bellona. 

The Lepse is a metaphor 
for the acute environmental 
risk posed by inadequate 
nuclear safety in Russia's 
Kola Peninsula, of which 
Murmansk is the capital. 
The region is home to proba- 
bly tbe world’s most hazard- 
ous concentration of nuclear 
reactors. 

According to Bellona, the 
Northern Fleet alone had in 


1995 almost 90 idle nuclear 
submarines laid up in Its 
harbours, 50 of them with 
atomic fuel still on board. 
More than 60 others remain 
in service, keeping open Rus- 
sia's icebound northern 
ports during the Arctic win- 
ter. 

In addition, scores of 
nuclear power plants are 
operating with, by western 
standards, deficient safety. 

Russian authorities, aware 
they lack the expertise and 
cash even to prick the sur- 
face of the problem them- 
selves, are opening to Inter- 
national help. Neighbouring 
Norway, which has close ties 
with the Kola region under 
the auspices of the Barents 
regional co-operation 
between Russia and the Nor- 
dic countries, has pumped 
more than NKrlOOm ($13 ,5m) 
into north-east Russia since 
1993. much of it to improve 
safety at the Kola nuclear 
power plant close to the Nor- 


wegian border. The Finnish 
government and tbe Euro- 
pean Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development have also 
committed funds. 

In the case of the Lepse, 
SGN Eurysis of France and 
AEA Technology of the UK 
have presented proposals to 

remove the waste using 
robots under a Ecu9m 
($9.7m) plan financed by a 
Nordic consortium, France 
and the European Commis- 
sion. 

However, the project has 
been held up by apparent 
Russian unwillingness to 
sign a liability agreement 
and by Moscow’s insistence 
that tax be paid on equip- 
ment imported for use in the 
extraction. 

The scale of the need is 
striking. At tbe Radon radio- 
active waste disposal site, 
50 km outside Murmansk. 
400 cu m of low-level radio- 
active waste is buried In 
eight manholes secured only 


by rusting padlocks and a 
barbed wire fence with holes 
big enough to walk through. 

Kudrot Machmudov, 
Radon’s chief engineer, 
shrugs off concern among 
local envir onmen talists that 
rain water seeping through 
the top of the manholes may 
contaminate the ground 
water supply. Offering to 
open the lids of the disposal 
chutes to prove the radiation 
is not dangerous, he cl aims a 
stiff vodka is tbe best shield 
against contamination. 

Nor are the region’s prob- 
lems confined to nuclear 
waste. The vast nickel smelt- 
ing works of tbe Kola Penin- 
sula are a prime source of 
sulphurous emissi ons, which 
have devasted surrounding 
countryside. 

Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land have supplied funds for 
factory improvements and 
pollution control. But all 
agree progress is too slow. 

Bureaucratic delays an the 
Russian side mean that west- 
ern enthusiasm to tackle the 
Kola's environmental prob- 
lems has not been matched 
by action. The Norwegian 
modernisation of the Kola 
nuclear plant was bedevilled 
by customs delays affecting 
technology and hardware 
sent from Norway. 

At the miiw time, officials 
in Murmansk accuse their 
partners of failing to fulfil 
promises. “There is a lot of 
talk, but very little action,” 
says one. 

“People in Murmansk are 
starting to lose patience.” 
Bellona 's Mr Boehmer 
observes. “That is why suc- 
ceeding with tbe Lepse proj- 
ect would show there really 
is a willingness in the west 
to give concrete help rather 
than just criticise.” 


Greg Mclvor 


Kremlin backs 
four sell-offs 


By Chrystia Freeland 
in Moscow 


The Kremlin yesterday 
approved four big privatisa- 
tions, Including stakes in 
two oil companies, scheduled 
to take place before the end 
of the year. 

The privatisations will test 
the government’s pledge to 
conduct fair and open sell- 
offs. a promise the Kremlin 
made in the wake of a series 
of scandals surrounding the 
insider dominated shares-for- 
loans privatisations of the 
past two years. 

The sales include a 51 per 
cent stake in the Eastern Oil 
Company, a 49 per cent 
stake in the Tiumen Oil 
Company, a 1 per cent stake 
in Lukoil, Russia’s premier 
oil company, and a converti- 
ble bond issue backed by a 
2.5 per cent stake in Unified 
Energy Systems, Russia's 
national power company. 

A spokeswoman at the 
state privatisation agency 
said Mr Yeltsin had 
approved the planned sales 


at the meeting. 

But the president also 
expressed bis displeasure at 
the controversy which has 
dogged some recent govern- 
ment sell-offs and warned 
Maxim Boyko, his new priva- 
tisation chief, that future 
privatisations should be pre- 
pared more slowly and care- 
fully. 

In public remarks made 
during the meeting, Mr Yelt- 
sin singled out the privatisa- 
tion of Svlazlnvest, a tele- 
coms company, and said the 
government should avoid 
similar "scandals” in the 
future. 

Western analysts have 
praised the Svlazlnvest sale, 
seeing it as one of the first 
big state companies to be 
sold for its market value. 
But the privatisation, which 
was unexpectedly won by 
Oneximbank, a powerful 
financial group, has sparked 
a battle among Russia’s once 
united bankers, who contend 
that Oneximbank is being 
unfairly favoured by the 
state. 


Unification cost may 
excuse Bonn on Emu 


By Lionel Barber in Brussels 


Germany yesterday served 
notice that it could use the 
exceptional costs of unifica- 
tion as an explanation of any 
failure to meet the Maas- 
tricht entry criteria for eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
this year. 

Theo Waigt?l, finance min- 
ister, said Germany had 
taken on an “over-propor- 
tional” amount of debt after 
unification. Excluding these 
costs, the national debt 
would be about 40 to 50 per 
cent of GDP and tbe budget 
would be at break-even or 
even in surplus. 

In spite of the burden of 
unification, Mr Waigel 
insisted in an interview with 
German radio that Germany 
would meet the 3 per cent of 
GDP deficit criterion for 
Emu this year. 

His remarks on the out- 
turn figure for 1997 marked 
an attempt to dispel doubts 
before today’s meeting of EU 
finance ministers and cen- 
tral bankers in Luxembourg. 


The meeting will assess 
progress toward the planned 
launch of Emu on January 1 
1999, and hold a wide-rang- 
ing discussion on European 
Commission plans for curb- 
ing “tax poaching”, which is 
eroding national revenues 
and distorting the single 
market 

Minis ters will also discuss 
the method for converting 
national currencies into 
euro. They are expected to 
signal that they intend to 
use the central parity rates 
in the European exchange 
rate mechanism. 

Tbe rates will most likely 
be determined in early May. 
at tbe same time as EU lead- 
ers decide which countries 
have met the Maastricht cri- 
teria on inflation, exchange 
rate stability, debt and defi- 
cits. However, the final rate 
will not be set until January 
1 1999, when currencies are 
irrevocably locked. 

Under the Maastricbt 
treaty, countries can qualify 
for Emu provided their defi- 
cit is no more than 3 per 


cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct and their debt is less 
than 60 per cent of GDP, or 
falling at a satisfactory pace. 
Germany’s debt has crept 
above 60 per cent 

The debate over how rig- 
idly to interpret the Maas- 
tricht criteria will move into 
full swing in the next few 
months as EU leaders pre- 
pare to choose the founding 
Emu members, acting on 
recommendations from the 
European Commission and 
the European Monetary 
Institute, the precursor of 
the European Central Bank. 

The EMI and Commission 
recommendations will be 
based not only on 1997 per- 
formances but also on 1998 
budgets. These should show 
how far each government's 
efforts are sustainable, and 
will be closely watched by 
financial markets. 

Mr Waigel argued yester- 
day that Germany had 
achieved “long-term consoli- 
dation” of its public 
finances, despite absorbing 
the costs of unification. 


Ups and 
downs of 
drinking 
coffee 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 


The morning may be only a 
few hours old, but you are 
already suffering f am iliar 
symptoms - palpitations, 
tremors, anxiety and proba- 
bly a withdrawal headache. 

If you undergo these then 
you are likely to be a bleary- 
eyed American executive 
who regularly overdoses on 
one of the world's best sell- 
ing stimulants: coffee. 

That is the view of the sci- 
entists - behind wbat is 
claimed to be the first report 
on the coffee drinking hab- 
its of regular travellers. 
According to the Coffee 
Report - commissioned by 
international airport cater- 
ers Select Service Partners 
(SSP) - Americans drink 
more coffee than any other 
nation, bnt probably not 
when they are in Britain 
which is generally thought 
to brew the worst coffee in 
tbe world. Most travellers 
said Italians made the best 

The stndy, questioning 
travellers from 11 countries 
at eight airports across 
Europe, found that while US 
citizens might swallow more 
caffeine than anyone else 
they probably do so only to 
stay alert 

Not so Spanish men, 43 
per cent of whom startled 
scientists by claiming they 
sometimes had trouble stay- 
ing awake after after a cafe 
au Iait or espresso. 

Given coffee’s soporific 
effect in the Iberian penin- 
sula, ft is perhaps small 
wonder that the Spanish 
rarely offer a cop to some- 
one who had just suffered a 
traumatic shock, another 
finding in the report 

Asked whether they would 
offer coffee to people in 
shock, the Germans Italians 
and the Dutch are more 
likely to offer alcohol, 
whereas the British and 
Irish would brew tea. 

The British have always 
been regarded as the world's 
greatest tea drinkers- That 
is not tree, say the report 
which lists the Norwegians 
and French as the biggest 
tea consumers, drinking 
seven or more cups a day. 
World tea consumption 
pales against the appetite 
for coffee, with an estimated 
2.5bn cups drunk every day. 

SSP. a division of Com- 
pass, the UK food services 
group, says the 55,000 cups 
of coffee a day served at its 
outlets contribute about 
£20m (332m) to annual 
group turnover. 

But according to Prof 
Andy Smith, director of the 
Health Psychology Unit at 
the University of Bristol, 
most coffee drinkers don't 
drink it for the taste - at 
least not initially. “Much 
coffee is drunk, not to 
answer physiological need - 
thirst - but to conform to 
social pressure or situations. 
The taste is not the initial 
attraction,” he says. 
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Moves are expected to toughen IMF benchmarks for quality of official statistics 


Central banks face forex disclosure 


By Robert Chote, 
Economics Editor 


Centra] banks in industrial 
and developing countries are 
likely to face growing pres- 
sure to publish details of 
their forward foreign 
exchange transactions, limit- 
ing their ability to massage 
official reserves figures. 

Following the crisis which 
surrounded the devaluation 
of the Thai baht, moves are 
expected at the International 
Monetary Fund's annual 
meeting in Hong Kong later 
this month to toughen the 
IMF's benchmarks for the 
quality of official economic 
and financial statistics. 

At present countries are 
only “encouraged" to pub- 
lish details of their net 


reserve positions, but this 
could be made a compulsory 
feature of the "special data 
dissemination standard" 
devised following the Mexi- 
can peso crisis in 1995. 

During its defence of the 
baht, the Thai central bank 
disguised tbe parlous state 
of its reserves by engaging 
in S23.4bn of forward trans- 
actions. according to its 
finance minis try This meant 
that tbe published grass 
reserves figures overstated 
the size of the central bank’s 
war chest. 

The IMF put pressure on 
Thai authorities to reveal 
their forward position fol- 
lowing agreement on their 
$16.7bn rescue package, and 
the global economic watch- 
dog Is keen to avoid the 


same problem arising again. 

But it will be difficult for 
Industrial countries to 
Impose this transparency 
requirement on emerging 
market countries without 
accepting it themselves. At 
present very few countries 
publish net reserves data. 

The Bank of England's 
gross reserves data - which 
are published formally by 
the Treasury - have long 
been virtually meaningless, 
because of the way they are 
affected by forward transac- 
tions. The reserves figures 
did not, for example, reveal 
the true extent of the Bank's 
doomed defence of sterling 
within the European 
exchange rate mechanism. 

“The Bank of England has 
been massaging its reserves 


figures for 30 years," accord- 
ing to one leading central 
banker. “They just decide 
what they want the gross 
figures to show and adjust 
them accordingly." 

It will be difficult for Gor- 
don Brown, the British chan- 
cellor. not to go along with a 
request to publish the data, 
as he is making transpar- 
ency and openness a key 
theme of his visit to the 
meetings. 

The special data dissemi- 
nation standard is a volun- 
tary scheme designed for 
countries with or seeking 
access to international cap- 
ital markets. It sets targets 
for the coverage, frequency 
and timeliness of official sta- 
tistics, plus the degree to 
which politicians have pref- 


erential access to them. 

By the time of the Thai 
crisis. 42 countries had 
signed up to the standard. 
They included most indus- 
trial countries and emerging 
economies such as Thailand. 
Early subscribers have been 
given a transition period 
until the end of next year to 
get their data up to scratch 
- and even then they are 
allowed to opt out of observ- 
ing a limited number of the 
requirements for particular 
statistics. 

The subscribers are shown 
on an internet bulletin board 
maintained by the IMF. This 
gives details of the standards 
observed in particular coun- 
tries and provides lintat to 
the official websites of the 
various statistical agencies. 
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news digest 


Republicans split 

over Weld post 


lesse Helms reluctanuy « 

committee but refused to discuss 
foreign relations ambassador to Mexico, 

nomination of William vvein»^ 

committee 

extra ° rdl fv^m his bitter rival. Senator Richard Lugar. 

yfiwkL remS the liberal Republicans. 
^t^^^Hehns.^^elaboraie constitutional 
mt vac more than 150 recent examples 

confirmation bemngsat 
holdere nominated by the president. He 
insisted on his right as chairman to block the 
SSraSoo oiMr Weld, whom he c ons iders stf ton 
V. C fl t nr losenh Biden. the committee s leading 
SKSSSSiflSSrBt Weld to be given* Ur 

SSStat acknowledged that as rammitne 

had the right to control the agenda/Iheonly 
hone left for Mr Weld's campaign to secure confirmation 
Hes in persuading the senate as a whole to schedule a 
nesmpeRtu™ Bruce Claris. Washmgeon 

hearing. 


BOSNIA 


Nationalists to join poll 


Bosnians vote in municipal elections this weekend with 
nil three nationalist parties committed to ta kin g 
nart. after International mediators put pressure an Serb 
and Croat leaders to drop their threatened : boycotis/nie 
Bosnian wing of the Croatian Democratic Union (HDZ) 
agreed late on Thursday to call off its boycott after 
western envoys warned that Croat-controlled areas m 
Bosnia would face economic sanctions. 

Washington told Franjo Tudjman, the Croatian 
president, that his country would also “pay a pnee if he 
did not use his influence over the Bosnian Croats. While 
the international community sees the elections as a key 
step in re-integrating Bosnia's divided co mm u n it i es, the 
nationalist parties view them as a political battle for 
towns won or lost in the 1992-95 civil war. 

Many qf Bosnia’s 2J5m registered voters can cast their 
ballots in absentia for candidates in their towns of origin. 
An ethnic breakdown of voter lists shows the HDZ could 
lose control of several towns in western Bosnia once 
mainly populated by Serbs. In the east, Moslem parties 
could win in Srebrenica, where several thousand Moslem 
men were massacred by Serb forces after its capture in 
2995 Guy Dirrmare. Belgrade 


FRENCH PRICES 


August increase at 0.3% 


Consumer prices in France increased by 0.3 per cent in 
August, following a decrease in July, and against a 0.3 per 
cent drop in August 1996. according to the provisional 
data released yesterday by Insee, the national statistics 
agency. The rise, which is not thought to reflect an 
upturn in household consumption, was partly attributable 
to an increase in import prices. Energy sector prices, 
which contributed a third of the overall growth, were up 
1 1 per cent, thanks to the strengthening of the dollar in 
July. 

Seasonal factors included a shorter than usual sales 
season and a lower price drop in fresh food products than 
a year ago. 

Man ufa c ture d goods were up 0.6 per cent in August but 
are still down by 0.2 per cent over twelve months, while 
prices of private sector services grew by 0.1 per cent 
Overall consumer prices were up L5 per cent over 12 
months. Most of the rise was concentrated on food 
products, energy and public sector services, up 
respec ti vely 2.6, 2.9, and 2.5 per cent Consumer prices had 
been expected to rise by 0.1 per cent in August and l.l per 
cent on the year. Bertrand Benoit. Paris 

Spanish consumer prices rose 0.4 per cent in August 
pushing the rate for the last 12 months to 1.8 per cent 
compared with 1.6 per cent in July, according to the 
economy and finance ministry. 

But it said Spain was still on course to meet its target of 
22 per cent inflation at tbe end of the year and come 
within the qualification range for European monetary 
union- Underlying inflation over the last 12 months 
remained at 2 per cent The August figures reflected a 
sharp rise in petrol and fuel prices prompted by the 
strength of the US dollar. 

Nan-processed food prices, the main moderating factor 
in inflation this year, also climbed by 1 per cent from the 
previous month, but were still 0.9 per cent lower than a 
year ago- David White, Madrid 


TURKEY 


Islamists hit out at military 


Turkey’s Islamist opposition party hit out at the secular 
military yesterday for the first tim e since the generals 
forced it from power tn June. Ahmet Tekdal, deputy 
chairman of the Welfare party, said: "Those who see 
themselves as obliged to protect the republic can oust the 
political power, but its name is a militarist system.” Mr 
Tekdal said the former military govern meat’s 
“anti-democratic traces are still evident". 

Although the media and Turkey's predominantly 
secularist public opinion backed the military in its 
showdown with Necmettm Erbakan, Welfare party leader 
and the country's first Islamist prime minister, 
commentators called his toppling in June a “soft coup". 

■Prosecutors want to close Welfare for conspiring 
against the s ecular republic and demand Mr Erbakan be 
banned from politics. The secularist government that took 
over from Welfare has pushed through education reforms 
to stamp out Islamist influence in the schools and banned 
Islamist organisations and Moslem brotherhoods. Some 
100 protesters were arrested yesterday in demonstrations 
m Istanbul and Ankara. John Barham. Ankara 


IRAQI OIL 


UN to redefine conditions 


The United Nations Security Council was set last night to 
j ® r8 ??™ tl0in redefining the dates for Iraqi oil sales 
under the UN-supervised “oil-for-food" programme. “We 
onderstend that agreement has been reached modifying 
the conditions for the sale of oU under the ’oil-for-food’ 

^ hard - UN spokesman, said 
yesterday after Baghdad fell $438m short of Slbn in ofl 
salK allowed every 90 days under the UN Hr>a] 

The new resolution reset the docks, which oil traders 
^HatSh Uld h® lar ? ely neutral for prices. It extended to 
m mplem entation period which expired 

^ was to shorten by 30 days the next 
period beginning on October 4. Laura Silber. New York 


COMMONWEALTH 


Suspensions may stay 


^Mnwe^ttminiaeR yesterday recommended that 
S®* Leone should remain suipSinm 
fteor ganlsatinn until their democratic andhSuMU riSs 

25*“» 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Inflationary pressures in US vanish from sight 


By Gerard Baker 

in' 


‘ Wholesale prices in the US 
moved higher in August for 
the first time In seven 
months, hut -the -increase 
was only slight and 

Suggested that inflati onar y 

pressures in the economy 

. remain ! mhted. - 

The -Labour Depa rtm ent 
said yesterday producer 


prices for finished goods rose 
by 0,3 per cent in August 
from a month earlier,, but 
were still 0.2 per cent below 
their level a year ago. The 
hulk of the increase last 
month came from a leap in 
fuel prices. Excluding the 
volatile food and energy 
components, the increase in 
core prices last month was 
just 0.1 par cent 
Further evidence that the ' 


inflationary environment 
remains benign came with a 
report from the Commerce 
Department that retail sales 
rose by just 0.4 per cent in 
August, though that fol- 
lowed an upwardly revised 
0J9 per cent increase in July. 
The August rise marked a 
deceleration in the pace of 
consumer demand growth 
from- the rapid rate of the 
previous two months. 


Combined, the figures sug- 
gest the economy continues 
to grow at a robust pace, but 
still without showing any 
evidence of inflationary pres- 
sures. The economy expan- 
ded at an annual rate of over 
4 per cent in the first half of 
the year and unemployment 
fell to under 5 per cent of the 
workforce, figures normally 
associated with accelerating 
inflation. 


In March the Federal 
Reserve raised short-term 
interest rates by 0.25 per 
cent as a pre-emptive strike 
against inflation. 

But since then, scarcely a 
sign of inflation has 
emerged, and the Fed has 
left rates alone. Most market 
economists now believe the 
Fed is unlikely to raise rates 
at least at the next meeting 
of its open market commit- 


tee on September 30. 

Thereafter the outlook for 
interest rates will depend 
heavily on how tight labour 
markets remain over the 
next month or two. If the 
jobless rate remains below 5 
per cent the probability is 

that wage growth will start 
to accelerate, increasing the 
pressure on the central bank 
to tighten policy. 

The details of the producer 


IIS prodnonr prices 

Rntehed goods index ' 
(month on month % change)- 
0.6 


price report suggested little 
sign of inflation further up 
the production pipeline, 
however. Prices of interme- 
diate goods, excluding food 
and energy, were up by just 
0.1 per cent last month, and 
up 0.4 per cent on a year 
earlier. Prices of raw materi- 
als jumped last month by 0.7 
per cent, but officials said 
tbe increase appeared to be 
due to special factors. 
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s the peace, Israelis ask 

Judy Dempsey finds resignation and confusion as the peace process flounders 



ospi Shenker is one 
’ - of those people who 
take life in their 

stride. 

.Born in Israel 35 years 
ago, he has dabbled In all 
sorts of jobs. After his mili- 
tary service he helped inte- 
grate new immigrants. Later 
he was a. chef and a taxi 
driver and even meditated -in 
India. But in recent months, 
his sense of curiosity has 
given way to confusion. 

"I never felt like this 
before,” said YossL “Our 
boys are being killed in Leb- 
anon. Our kids are being 
blown up by terrorists. 
Where is the peace?” 

Yossi's sense of confusion 
is increasingly shared by 
other Israelis as they try to 
understand what direction 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli prime minister, is 
leading them. 

By the narrowest of mar , 
gins, Mr Netanyahu's Likud 
coalition was elected .16 
months ago on a platform of 
security with peace, revers- 
ing the previous Labour gov- 
ernment’s policy of engaging 
the Palestinians in efforts to 


achieve peace with security. 

Since then, Mr Netanyahu 
has failed to bring security 
or peace, whether it be to 
Israel’s border with Leba- 
non, where 16 soldiers died 
in the past fortnight, or to 
the streets of Jerusalem or 
Tel Aviv, where, since 
March, 23 Israelis have died 
in suicide bombings. 

Mr Netanyahu’s advisers 
blame the Labour party. “We 
are not responsible for the 
bombings. Labour signed the 
Oslo peace-accords.” 

Israelis, however, are no 
longer convinced about Mr 
Netanyahu's ability to lead 
them to peace in the way he 
has chosen - primarily 
through unilateral actions 
such as- expanding Jewish 
settlements and confiscating 
land from Palestinians. 
These actions, Madeleine 
Albright, the US secretary of 
state, told Mr Netanyahu, 
were provocative and should 
stop. 

But Israelis have not ven- 
tilated any anger in pro- 
peace or anti-government 
demonstrations, common 
when Labour was in power. 


“They know Netanyahu is 
not delivering the goods.” 
said Moshe Lissak, sociology 
professor at Jerusalem’s 
Hebrew University. “But you 
can’t mobilise the Israelis 
any more. They are becom- 
ing passive.” 

An example of this passiv- 
ity is the news, for which 
Israelis have always had an 
insatiable appetite. “They 
don’t want to keep talking or 

Israelis see no 
light at the end 
of the tunnel 
except a bomb 

reading about the peace pro- 
cess any more. When it 
comes to finding a way to 
make peace with the Pales- 
tinians, Israelis no loDger 
know which political party 
is right. They are confused. 
They see no light at the end 
of the tunnel except a 
bomb.” 

To escape from the endless 
political television talk 


shows or apocalyptic news- 
paper commentaries. Israelis 
seek distraction ' through 
travel abroad, becoming one 
of tbe world's most travelled 
people. “The peace process 
opened up new opportunities 
for travel.” said Mr Lissak. 
“But now, Israelis seem to be 
using the early benefits of 
that peace process to escape 
from a process that is 
crumbling.'’ 

Those who stay at home 
take solace in shopping. 
Savings have plummeted. 
Withdrawals from the provi- 
dent, or long-term saving, 
funds, reached Shk21lm 
f$60m) In June, 58 pm- cent 
more than May. And since 
the beginning of the year, 
net withdrawals from 
savings accounts have 
totalled Shki.2bn. Savings 
schemes last year had a net 
influx of Shk5^6bn. 

The withdrawals, says A vi- 
tal Moser, a banker, are 
being consumed, not 
invested, despite growing 
unemployment, which Is 
almost 8 per cent "The atti- 
tude is ’let’s make a living 
today - as long as it is possi- 


ble. Let’s not miss the oppor- 
tunity. It may not last since 
we don’t know if we will be 
led into war'.” 

So far, the left wing has 
failed to tap into Mr Netan- 
yahu's inability to deliver 
security with peace. Like the 
government, labour is bick- 
ering and divided over every 
issue, whether it be a unilat- 
eral withdrawal from Leba- 
non or how to resume nego- 
tiations with the 
Palestinians. 

The public may be jolted 
out of its passivity today 
when Peace Now, the liberal 
independent movement, 
holds a demonstration in Tel 
Aviv - exactly four years to 
tbe day after the late Yit- 
zhak Rabin and Yassir Ara- 
fat president of the Palestin- 
ian Authority, signed the 
Declarations of Principles on 
Interim Self-Government on 
the lawns of the White 
House. 

Yossi Is not so sore. “If, 
through all the rhetoric, I 
could see the road to peace. I 
would go. But I can’t. 
Instead, I think of packing 
my bags and leaving.” 


Albright 
castigates 
both sides 


Madeleine Albright, US 
secretary of state, said yes- 
terday Israeli and Palestin- 
ian officials would meet in 
Washington later this 
month to try to find ways to 
restart peace negotiations, 
Judy Dempsey writes from 
Jerusalem. 

This would be followed by 
a meeting between David 
Levy, Israel’s foreign minis- 
ter, and Mahmoud Abbas, 
deputy to Yassir Arafat, 
president of the Palestinian 
Authority, in New York dur- 
ing the annual United 
Nations General Assembly 
meeting. 

Wrapping np her three- 
day visit to Israel and Pales- 
tinian-ruled areas before 
travelling to Syria, Mrs 
Albright said tbe leaders of 
both sides bad “hard deci- 
sions to make" before she 
would consider returning to 
tbe region. She had “no illu- 
sions about the size of the 
steps. They are small and 
frankly what is needed are 
large steps” to move the 
peace process forward. 


Hizbollah chief expects 
new round of proxy war 




By David Gardner in Beirut 

Hizbollah, the Lebanese Shia 
Islamist movement fi ghting 
Israeli occupation of south 
Lebanon, is bracing itself for 
reprisals from Israel after 
the ambush last week, of an 
elite Israeli commando unit 
deep inside Lebanese terri- 
tory which left 12 Israelis 
dead. 

Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah, 
Hizbollah 's leader, said he 
was expecting another 
Israeli aggression at any 
time,; in spite of US and 
International mediation to 
prevent the low-intensity 
war in south Lebanon from 
escalating into a new trial of 
strength between Israel and 
Syria, which controls Leba- 
non and licenses HizboDab 
attacks. 

Interviewed at a safe- 
house in the Hizbollah 
stronghold of Beirut's teem- 
ing southern suburbs. 
Sheikh Nasrallah said: “I 
believe [Israel] will be 
obliged to respond to the 
loss of morale in their armed 
forces, and the punctures we 
have made in their aura of 
invincibility.” 

Israel has lost 32 elite 
troops, so far this year in 
Lebanon, on top of 73 lulled 
in February when two heli- 
copters collided on their way 
to the self-proclaimed “secu- 


rity zone” it maintains in the 
south. 

The security zone, encom- 
passing 12 per cent of Leba- 
non, is more tinder-box than 
buffer, providing the arena 
for a proxy war between 
Israel and Syria, which has 
40,000 troops in Lebanon. 
Hizbollah pressure on the 
zone serves .Syria, as a 
reminder to Israel that there 
will be no peace in. the- 
region without the return -to 
Syria of the Golan Heights, 
captured by Israel in the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Benjamin .Netanyahu,. 
Israel’s hardline prime min- 
ister, has ruled out returning 
the Golan, although his 
Labour predecessors had 
agreed to hand back the stra- 
tegic plateau in exchange for 
full peace with Syria. Made- 
leine Albright, the US secre- 
tary of state, on her first 
peace mission to the Middle 
Bast, was last night due to 
meet Syrian President Hafez 
al-Assad to explore ways of 
reviving negotiate ons. 

Sheikh Nasrallah, himself 
just back from consultations 
in Damascus, argues that 
the US has “given the green 
light to the Israelis" to 
attack in Lebanon, just as 
they did in April last year 
when Israel bombarded the 
country from land, air and 
sea for 17 days, killing over 
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200 civilians. But. he says. 
Israel has “limited options”. 
The black-turbaned Hizbol- 
lah frhiRf lists five. 

“They may try to kill or 
abduct our leaders - but 
they will always do that any 
time they have the opportu- 
nity.” Sheikh Nasrallah’s 
predecessor as Hizbollah sec- 
retary general Sheikh Abbas 
Musawi. was killed with his 
family in 1992 in an Israeli 
helicopter ambush. 

“There are no longer any 
Hizbollah training camps for 
them to attack.” the Islamist 
sheikh says, adding with a 
hint of satisfaction that “it 
will be a high-risk adventure 
for them to launch more 
commando raids” beyond 
the security zone in an 
attempt to stop Hizbollah 
infiltration. 

Israel could, he says, 
launch a new bombardment 
from the air. which would 
primarily hit civilians, and 
“this would not go unpun- 
ished”. 

■ Finally, he said. Israel 
could try to broaden the con- 
flict to include Syria. “Any 
new action against Lebanon 
would not just target the 
Lebanese or Hizbollah but 
also Syrian forces, to try to 
change the whole Lebanese 
political equation and sepa- 
rate Syria from Lebanon” in 
order to “impose a separate 
treaty on Lebanon” as Israel 
tried and failed to do in the 
early 1980s, at the height of 
the Lebanese civil war. 

Sheikh Nasrallah judged 



Sheikh Nasrallah: Israeli reprisals likely to escalate into new trial of strength with Syria 


the latter option to be ill-ad- 
vised since, as Mrs 
Albright’s visit to the region 
this week showed, “the top 
priority for America and 
Israel at the moment is the 
Palestinian issue”. 

But he repeated the 
remarks he made during the 
April 1996 bombardment, 
that “the Israelis control the 
skies, but we control the 
ground.” Asked if he would 
send suicide bombers 
against Israel - the tactic 


first used by Hizbollah to 
drive US and French forces 
out of Lebanon and Israel 
back to the security zone 
after its 1982 invasion - 
Sheikh Nasrallah said: “If 
they start a new incursion, 
or a new bombardment, we 
will resort to any measure, 
to any action required to 
defend Lebanon and defend 
ourselves.” 

But the Hizbollah leader 
denied that his organisation 
had anything to do with the 


recent suicide attacks in 
Jerusalem which killed 20 
Israelis, as Yassir Arafat, tbe 
Palestinian leader, has 
suggested. “My direct 
answer to your direct ques- 
tion is No,” Sheikh Nasral- 
lah said. “Arafat has to a 
certain extent lost his men- 
tal balance. He is trying to 
save his own skin by point- 
ing the finger at Palestinians 
outside Israel and at Hizbol- 
lah. He should produce evi- 
dence for these claims." 


Taiwan’s baseball in a fix 


P rofessional baseball In 
Taiwan suffered a 
damaging setback this 
week when 22 players were 
convicted of taking bribes in 
a gangster-inspired game-fix- 
ing scandal. 

The apparently pervasive 
practice or "throwing" - or 
deliberately losing - games 
has wracked the best loved 
sport in a country which had 
long prided itself on Its 
champ ion little league teams 
and rejoiced in. a silver 
medal at the 1992 Barcelona 
Olympics. But the worst 
may be yet to come. A sec- 
ond group of 27 players 
awaits trial 

Daniel To, secretary gen- 
eral of the Chinese Profes- 
sional Baseball League, one 
of two main leagues, said the 
scandal, which broke last 
year, and the lengthy inves- 
tigation had been devastat- 
ing for the sport 
“This has hit us hard in 
terms of game attendance, 
sponsorship and the image 
of tbe league- Some players 
will never be able to play 
again. This is very sad and a 
big blow to baseball in 
Taiwan. 

"But what we have to do 
now is to try to generate a 
fresh, clean environment far 


Laura Tyson on the bribes 
scandal that is wrecking a 
nation’s favourite sport 


the teams, the players and 
the fans.” 

Kuo Chien-cheng, star 
pitcher far the China Times 
Eagles, received the harshest 
penalty - 30 months in jail 
and a fine of T$9m 
(US$317,000) - because he 
was found to have instigated 



Inside job: Star pitcher Kno 
Chieo-cheng has been jailed 


game-fixing and recruited 
other players. Kuo had been 
head of the league's players 
association. 

Also convicted were 12 
gangsters and middlemen 
involved in throwing games. 
Among them were Kuo 
Chien-tsai, a policeman and 
brother of Kuo Chien-cheng. 
Mr Kuo, believed to be the 
chief go-between for his 
brother and organised crime 
syndicates in southern 
Taiwan, was sentenced to 
four years in jail and a T$7m 
fine for intimidating and 
threatening players. 

Li Ying-hau, the Taipei 
district court judge who pre- 
sided over the case, has 
received threats from gang- 
sters, and the justice system 
has provided special protec- 
tion for him and his family. 

Judge Li said after senten- 
cing the players that the ver- 
dicts were based on testi- 
mony from players, coaches, 
team managers and wit- 
nesses, as well as watching 
game videotapes and analys- 


ing game statistics. 

Tbe newly installed pre- 
mier, Vincent Slew, on 
Thursday ordered the justice 
and interior ministries to set 
up a special task force to 
address tbe problem. 

Mr Tu said some players 
had suffered disproportion- 
ately in tbe scandal because 
the police had concentrated 
on solving several high-pro- 
file murder cases, and were 
unable to devote sufficient 
attention to the baseball 
scandal. 

“A lot of players are tak- 
ing the fell for this because 
the government has not been 
as active in going after the 
real culprits behind game- 
fixing - the gangsters." he 
said, adding that the owners 
and the league were commit- 
■ted to getting to the bottom 
of the case. 

Some players have said 
the gangsters threatened to 
harm their families to force 
them to take bribes for 
throwing games. 

In the summer of 1996, 
four players from the 
Brother Elephants team 
were held captive for a week- 
end in a hotel and roughed 
up by gangsters for winning 
a game they were supposed 
to have lost 


Tourism hit 
as violence in 
Kenya flares 


By NGchela Wrong hi Nairobi 

Kenya, voted “top African 
destination" by world travel 
agents last year, is heading 
for a disastrous tourism year 
following months of pre-elec- 
toral unrest in the interior 
and recent brutal killings on 
its coast. 

Industry experts said the 
sector, which should cur- 
rently be enjoying its high 
season, had been hit by 
"massive cancellations” 
since violence exploded in 
tbe area around Mombasa 
port last month, and new 
bookings for winter holidays 
were coming in at a snail's 
pace. 

The Mombasa and Coast 
Tourist Association yester- 
day estimated arrivals for 
beach holidays had dropped 
by more than 50 per cent on 
last year while the Tourism 
Board, recently established 
to promote Kenya abroad, 
predicted a significant 
decline that could last for 
several years. 

“What is of concern Is that 
no more new bookings are 
coming in.” Peter Mbugua, 
chairman of the board, told 
an economics conference on 
Thursday night 

The country's highest sin- 
gle foreign exchange earner, 
tourism brings in about 
$400m a year and employs 
150,000 people. After a prom- 
ising start 1997 was expec- 
ted to be a good year for the 
industry, recovering from a 
two-year slump caused by a 
flood of negative reports 
about Kenya and growing 
competition from South 
Africa. 

Instead, television images 
of riot police beating protes- 
tors in Kenyan cities began 
scaring visitors away in 
May. June and July. 

As those impressions 
faded, the murders of more 
than 50 “upcountry” settlers 
by gangs north and south of 
Mombasa cast a blight over 
Malindi, Diaut beach, 
Watamu and other coastal 
resorts, which normally 
draw 65 per cent of total 
tourist arrivals. 

The Mombasa Tourist 
Association yesterday denied 


claims that gunmen bad 
opened fire on Thursday on 
a bus of British tourists 
20 km south of Mombasa. 

But reports that at least 
eight more people had died 
overnight in a 200-strong 
police clean-up 

operation in the same 
area were certain to rein- 
force the growing impression 
abroad that Kenya is no lon- 
ger safe. 

Tour operators said that 
Italian and Spanish visitors 
appeared most worried, 
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partly as a result of sensa- 
tional reports by their local 
media, with cancellations 
running at between 80 and 
90 per cent Charter flights 
from Italy have declined 
from five to one a week and 
two hotels catering solely to 
the Italian market have 
closed. 

Figures for German and 
British visitors, the two big- 
gest foreign groups coming 
to Kenya, are both 20 per 
cent down. 

The collapse in tourist 
receipts comes at a sensitive 
time. Because of concerns 
about top-level corruption, 
the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank 
suspended loans to the Ken- 
yan government in July, for- 
cing it to rein in expenditure 
and announce new taxes. A 
poor coffee harvest Is also 
threatening to cut tax reve- 
nue. 

Kenya's tourism minister 
will try to reassure torn: 
operators at a meeting in 
London on Monday. 
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UK NEWSa SCOTLAND DECIDES 


Overwhelming backing for parliament indicates nation may not be hidebound bv tradition 


business 


Beginning of broad process of change 


By John Kampfher, 

Chief Political Correspondent 


As he savoured his triumph in 
Edinburgh yesterday. Tony Blair 
could have been forgiven for con- 
gratulating himself that, once 
again, he had outsmarted his crit- 
ics. 

The overwhelming backing by 
Scottish voters for a parliament of 
their own. and their almost as 
convincing readiness to confer on 
it power to levy higher taxes, pro- 
vided the first tangible proof - as 
many in the government had long 
hoped - that the UK may not be 
hidebound by tradition. 

For the prime mini ster, who 
sets considerable store by popular 
approval of his actions, Thurs- 
day's referendum is likely to her- 
ald the start of a broader process 
of change- 

Many proposals in Labour's rad- 
ical. although not necessarily 
coherent, constitutional package 
will be put to a similar vote. 

Next week's referendum for a 
Welsh assembly is expected to be 
followed by a referendum on a 
mayor and a strategic authority 
for London, assemblies for 
English regions as required, a 


vote on electoral reform for West- 
minster, and a referendum on any 
Northern Ireland settlement aris- 
ing from multi-party talks. 

Mr Blair has shown in his three 
years as Labour leader that he 
initiates votes only when confi- 
dent that he is going to win. 

He has not been close to losing 
yet, from the abandonment of 
Labour's Clause Four nationalisa- 
tion mantra, approval of its draft 
manifesto last year, and the May l 
general election landslide. 

Mr Blair angered many activists 
north of the border a year ago 
when he engineered the referen- 
dum on a Scottish parliament He 
argued that an election victory 
was not mandate enough for such 
an important change- Hardliners 
felt betrayed, fearing that the tac- 
tic was designed to extricate Mr 
Blair from a commitment which 
his heart was not in. 

Whether or not Mr Blair was. 
and is, emotionally predisposed to 
devolution - a policy propagated 
by his late predecessor, John 
Smith - he has harnessed it into a 
bigger project. 

Mr Blair acknowledged as much 
during his walkabout. The Scot- 
tish vote had signalled the end of 


Prime minister acknowledges that 
the Scottish referendum vote has 
signalled the end of ‘the era 
of big centralised government’ 


the “era of big centralised govern- 
ment”. he said. “What they have 
done, and what we have done. Is 
we have shown that we can 
change the way we are governed 
- that we need not be afraid of 
change." 

Senior Labour figures acknowl- 
edged that the scale of the victory 
made it more likely that legisla- 
tion introducing the Scottish par- 
liament would be pushed quickly 
through the Commons, with 
detailed discussion of most 
clauses of the bill to take place in 
committee, rather than the Door 
of the House. 

The Tories and some parliamen- 
tary purists argue that in the 
name of greater democracy, Mr 
Blair seems prepared to violate 
the sovereignty of parliament and 
the terms of a convention agreed 
in 1945 under the premiership of 
Clement Attlee that constitutional 
issues be discussed in the cham- 


ber. Labour dismisses the criti- 
cism as specious. 

For William Hague the results 
provided a dual setback. They 
demonstrated that the Tories have 
not begun to' recover from their 
desperately poor 17 per cent show- 
ing in Scotland at the election, 
and that the Union card picked up 
only a few extra votes at the mar- 
gins. 

Mr Hague has promised a trans- 
formation of structures and poli- 
cies, making the Tories more 
“modem” and accessible to young 
voters. 

While a U-turn over devolution 
would have been extremely diffi- 
cult in the four months sinc e the 
election, bis public reaction to the 
Scottish result suggested he was 
not preparing his troops for a 
change of heart on broader consti- 
tutional issues. 

It was, Mr Hague said, “a sad 
night for the future of Scotland 


and. the United Kingdom". But he 
respected the views of the voters, 
and served notice that the Conser- 
vatives would play their full part 
in the parliament 

Ironically, the Tories could be 
. among the main beneficiaries. 
Afterlosing all their MPS in Scot- 
land 'at the election, they are 
almost guaranteed a way back 
through the Scottish parliament 
due to proportional representa- 
tion, which wQl account for 56 of 
the 129 members - a system the 
Tories oppose. 

Mr Hague has signalled the 
Tories will now support plans for 
a London mayor. That apart, 
according to Alan Duncan, his 
chief aide, they would continue to 
advocate the status quo on all 
other constitutional questions. 

1 The position is causing conster- 
nation among some activists, with 
an Edinburgh councillor, Brian 
Meek, denouncing Michael 
Ancram, the party's constitutional 
spokesman, and Donald Findlay, 
chf ri r" 1 ”" of the “' Think Twice" 
campaign fo r more Scot- 

tish policies and fewer English 
accents. 

While Mr Blair hogged the time- 
light. the Scottish Nationalists 


and Liberal Democrats were ’ also 

celebrating. Both alU ^5! 

with Labour on devo^tion was 
crucial to securing such a decisive 
majority, leaving senior Libera^ 
Democrats confident that way 
were closer to realising Paddy 
Ashdown's wish for coalitions 
with Labour from council level, to 
devolved parliaments, to West- 
minster. . 

The Scottish Nationalists 
expressed confident® that, far 
from shoring up the Union as Mr 

Blair argued, the referendum had 
boosted their long-term aim of 
independence. 

With the system for the 
elections to a Scottish parliament 
almost certain to produce a coali- 
tion administration, Alex Sal- 
■ mond. SNP leader, joined the Lib- 
eral Democrats in callin g for "the 
spirit of cooperation" to be con- 
tinued. 

One shadow cabinet member 
pointed to an apparent paradox in 
Mr Blair's approach. The more 
Tony i^** 1 "* in charge, the more 
confident he seems to give power 
away." That process, he 
suggested, had now moved from 
“the realms of theory into prac- 
tice". 


‘Make the 
new forum 
a success’, 
companies 
are urged 


By Brian Groom 
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STATISTICS - Size of majority beats last poll's 40% rule 


Fellow Central belt leads call for constitutional reform 


autonomy 
seekers 
take heart 


By James Buxton 
Scottish Correspondent 


European regionalists took 
cheer from the Scottish 
devolution vote. The news 
led morning news bulletins 
and kilts and bagpipes 
brightened up television 
screens across the continent. 

Umberto Bossi. head of the 
breakaway Northern League 
In Italy, said: “Today begins 
the great march towards lib- 
erty." 

Pasquall Mara gal L, mayor 
of Barcelona and a leading 
regionalist in Catalonia, 
many of whose citizens want 
independence from Spain, 
said he had cast a “virtual 
vote" for a Scottish parlia- 
ment because be felt local 
government was more 
responsive to its citizens. 

Belgium's Flemish nation- 
alists said they envied the 
Scottish parliament's limited 
powers of taxation. Else Van 
Weert of Volksunie, Bel- 
gium's Dutch-speaking 
nationalist party, said the 
Flanders region wanted 
some authority over tax as 
part of the devolution of 
power from Brussels. “1 hope 
we can use the Scottish situ- 
ation as an example and 
show that Scotland can have 
its own taxes without Great 
Britain falling apart," she 
said. 

In France local activists 
complained that regional 
councils given more power 
in recent decades were still 
too weak. “It would be pre- 
mature to call for a referen- 
dum," Jean-Guy Talamoni. 
president of the Corsica 
Nazione party, said. But in 
Brittany, Christian Guyon- 
varcla of the Breton Demo- 
cratic Union party hoped the 
Scottish vote would prompt 
Paris to consider easing its 
grip. 

“[France] will be the last 
in Europe to give up the cen- 
tralised system," he said. 

Regional politicians, such ! 
as Bavarian premier | 
Edmund Stoiber. say the 
growing power of Brussels 
within the European Union 
prompts regions to stand up 
more for themselves and 
that the EU provides a 
framework to ensure nation 
states do not fall apart. 


There was one electoral 
statistic yesterday which 
particularly pleased Donald 
Dewar, the Scottish secre- 
tary: the fact that the size of 
the majority backing the 
principle of devolution beat 
the 40 per cent rule which 
scuppered the cause in the 
1979 referendum. 

On that occasion English 
Labour MPs had secured an 
amendment to the referen- 
dum legislation requiring 
that the majority in favour 
of change had to comprise 
40 per cent of those eligible 
to vote. Though a slim 
majority was for devolution 
it was too low to qualify. 

While this time there were 
no fancy franchises, as Mr 
Dewar calls them, the 
majority on the first ques- 
tion made up 44.7 per cent 
of the electorate, impressive 
in view of the low-key cam- 
paign and the fact it was 
suspended for a week 
because of the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

But If the majority on the 
tax varying question had 
been subjected to the 40 per 
cent test it would have nar- 
rowly failed, making up 38.1 
per cent of the electorate. 

Majorities for constitu- 
tional change which well 
exceeded the average were 
achieved mostly in the popu- 
lous central belt: in Glasgow 


and its surrounding area, 
and places to the east such 
as ri« ftinnannflngh<ii >, Fal- 
kirk and Fife. Here Labour 
and the Scottish National 
party are well-organised in 
bringing out supporters. 

Yet Glasgow, Scotland's 
biggest city, registered the 
lowest turnout, just 51.2 per 
cent compared with an aver- 
age 60 per cent Aberdeen 
and Dundee, both Labour 
strongholds, also recorded 
low turnouts. Their perfor- 
mances were matched only 
by Orkney, Shetland and the 
Western Isles. 

Places which feel remote 
from and a little threatened 
by the central belt recorded 
the highest level of opposi- 
tion to the tax varying prop- 
osition, though only Orkney 
and Dumfries and Galloway 
registered a No vote on this. 

Other rural areas which 
voted only narrowly in 
favour of the parliament 
having tax varying powers 
were Aberdeenshire and 
Scottish Borders, as well as 
Angus, Moray and Perth 
and Kinross. The last three 
have SNP MPs, as does Dum- 
fries and Galloway. 

West Lothian - immortal- 
ised by its then Labour MP 
Tam Dalyell in the West 
Lothian question, in which 
he queried the voting pow- 
ers of Scottish MPs at West- 
minster - voted for constitu- 
tional change by nearly 80 
percent 



SCOTTISH NATIONALISTS - Party must gain an unprecedented share of the vote 


Prospect of full independence remains distant 


By Brian Groom 


Can the Scottish National 
party use the new parlia- 
ment as a springboard for 
independence? 

At this stage, the prospect 
remains distant In the gen- 
eral election on May 1, the 
SNP achieved 22 per cent of 
the vote. Under the propor- 
tional representation system 
planned for the Scottish par- 
liament, it would need 
nearly half the votes - 
depending on how they were 
spread - to win a majority of 
seats. The party’s best per- 
formance at a general elec- 
tion was a 30 per cent share 


of the vote in October 1974. 

The SNP clearly has an 
uphill battle, although opin- 
ion polls suggest tbat the 
party is likely to do slightly 
better in elections to a Scot- 
tish parliament than in 
Westminster elections. 

John Curtice, reader in 
politics at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity, has calculated what 
might happen if the SNP 
were the beneficiary of a 
mid-term swing against 
Labour when elections to the 
parliament are held in early 
1999. He said the SNP could 
then achieve about 32 per 
cent and deny an overall 
majority to Labour and its 


likely allies, the Liberal 
Democrats. 

The nationalist party’s 
prospects are partly in the 
hands of the Conservatives, 
however. The Tories will be 
looking to make a comeback 
in the elections to the parlia- 
ment, vying with the SNP to 
be the recipient of any pro- 
test vote against Labour. 

There have been sugges- 
tions that the SNP might dis- 
rupt the parliament's work 
in order to demonstrate that 
devolution is an unstable 
half-way house, goading it 
into confrontations with 
Westminster which would 
lead to full independence. 


But Alex Salmond, the 
party's leader, indicated yes- 
terday that the opposite 
strategy would he pursued. 
“The more that people expe- 
rience good government in 
Scotland, the more they will 
want, because that is what is 
good for Scotland.” he said. 

To build on the unprece- 
dented co-operation between 
the SNP, Labour and the 
Liberal Democrats during 
the Yes Yes campaign; Mr' 
Salmond proposed talks on 
two further issues: a system 
of pre-legislative select com- 
mittees for the parliament, - 
for which he believes he has 
a sympathetic ear - and pro- 


portional representation for 
council elections, which will 
be much more contentious 
for Labour. 

Mr Salmond is a gradualist 
who believes that if the par- 
liament uses limited powers . 
well, it will have a stronger 
argument for acquiring all 
powers. Whether the parties 
can sustain their co-opera- 
tion is, however, an open 
question. 

There is no rivalry in poli- 
tics more bitter than that 
between supporters of 
Labour and those who back 
the SNP. A battle will ensue 
within the SNP for places on 
the party lists from which 


part of the membership of 
the parliament will be 
drawn, and this could bring 
in some of Mr Salmond’s 
critics. 

Michael Dyer, lecturer in 
politics at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, said that although the 
SNP had the appearance of a 
leftwing party, many of its 
supporters were former Con- 
servative voters. If this con- 
servative behaviour repeated 
itself in the Scottish parlia- 
ment, he added, it could pro- 
duce some strange results. 
“Just as Labour has ended 
up managing, capitalism, the 

SNP COUld end Up managing 

the Union." 


A leading Scottish business- 
man yesterday called for 
companies to encourage and 
release talented people to 
stand for the new parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Angus Gtossart, chair- 
man of the Edinburgh mer- 
chant bank Noble Grossart, 
said the quality of the parlia- 
ment would be vitaL “All 
parties must coll their lists 
and get rid of defeated candi- 
dates. time-serving hacks, 
former agents and other bag- 
gage.” be said. 

Sir Angus, who backed a 
tax-varying parliament, said: 
“I think there is a responsi- 
bility on business to 
embrace the issue of gover- 
nance to which everyone has 
to contribute." 

Scottish business had 
mixed feelings about the 
result Howard Jordan, chief 
executive of Scottish Engi- 
neering. the employers’ fed- 
eration, said he was disap- 
pointed by the vote to give 
the parliament tax powers. 
An increase in income tax 
would make industry less 
competitive in world mar- 
kets, he warned. 

Sir Bruce Pattullo, gover- 
nor of the Bank of Scotland, 
a retail bank, noted “the 
clear-cut decision by the 
Scottish electorate In rela- 
tion to the second question 
on tax-varying powers”. 

Sir Bruce, who had pub- 
licly opposed the tax power, 
said the bank would “work 
constructively with the gov- 
ernment as legislation is 
progressed and administra- 
tive arrangements are 
worked out with a view to 
ensuring tbat Scottish busi- 
ness's current level of suc- 
cess is sustained". 

The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, another commercial 
bank, which had remained 
neutral, said its headquar- 
ters had been in Edinburgh 
since its foundation 270 
years ago “through a succes- 
sion of different political 
arrangements”. Referring to 
fears that businesses may 
move south, it said that the 
new parliament would not 
change the situation. 

The bank added tbat the 
location of parts of its 
operations would be deter- 
mined by the needs of busi- 
ness and customers. It would 
work with tins authorities to 
ensure the parliament is a 
success. 

The Scottish arm of the 
Confederation of British 
Industry, the employers’ 
lobby, welcomed the decisive 
nature of the result, lain 
McMULan, director, said: "We 
will give the government 
every assistance to assure 
that those provisions which 
affect business, enhance the 
prospects for a competitive 
and entrepreneurial Scot- 
land." 

Brian Souter, rhai rman of 
Stagecoach Holdings, the 
bus and rail company, wel- 
comed the outcome and said 
he was “pleased that it was 
such an overwhelming 
majority. The campaign has 
clearly helped to bring Scots 
together.” 

The Scottish Fishermen's 
Federation said it was 
looking forward “enthusias- 
tically" to working with the 
parliament. But Robert 
Allan, its chief executive, 
said there were uncertainties 
about how the Scottish exec- 
utive and the UK govern- 
ment would work together to 
develop fishin g policy. 


THE WAY AHEAD - By 2000 Westminster will have handed responsibility to Edinburgh 


Ringing endorsement heralds biggest upheaval for 300 years 


By James Buxton 


The resounding endorsement 
given by the people of Scotland 
to proposals for a Scottish parlia- 
ment with some tax-raising pow- 
ers heralds the most Car-reaching 
changes to Scotland's govern- 
ment for nearly 300 years. 

It means that by 2000 Westmin- 
ster will have handed over 
responsibility for most of Scot- 
land's internal affairs to a new 
parliament in Edinburgh. 

For the first time since the Act 
of Union of 1707. when the Scot- 
tish and English parliaments 
merged, Scotland will have its 
own government. It will be called 
the Scottish executive and be 
headed by a first minister. 
Uniquely in the UK. Scotland's 
parliament will be elected in part 
by proportional representation. 

The Scottish parliament will 
deal with matters now devolved 
to the Scottish Office, answering 
to UK government ministers. It 
will control such things as 


health, education, local govern- 
ment, law and order, economic 
development, roads, the environ- 
ment and the arts. 

Westminster will formally 

retain sovereignty over the Scot- 
tish parliament, and handle 
defence, foreign policy, social 
security, and macro-economic 
and fiscal policy. 

But first Westminster must leg- 
islate to create the new Edin- 
burgh assembly. The government 
hopes it will be able to get the 
legislation through both houses 
of parliament by the middle of 
1998. Opposition from the House 
of Lords may be restrained in the 
light of the referendum result. 

Elections to the Scottish parlia- 
ment would be held in the first 
half of 1999. The government 
envisages that the new body will 
be up and running by the begin- 
ning of 2000. 

The Scottish parliament will 
have 129 members or MSPs. Some 
73 of them will be elected for the 
existing 72 Westminster constftu- 


The long wait for devolution 


Home rata for Sc o t la n d adopted as poBcy by Lftaral party 
water William Otadmtone 


Scottish National party wma Hamilton ' from Labour 
Torias pr omise devolution 

Labour's dowsbitHm bfflc for Scotland and Woto* ' 

Scottish referendum ap prov e* dev o l uti o n bat Ml . 
quafiiyiiig threshold. Wales itgoots dovoMion 
Labour and Scottish libera! Dem ocrat * hdmrfi Scottish - 
Constitutional convention 

Constitutional c on venti on prese n ts first draft of schema for 
Scottish partfament 

Labour fate to win general electi o n 

Biak decides on Scottish aad Web* referendum* 

Labour wins election and <afa rs fa e udcsus 


encieS under the first-past-the- 
post system, with an extra seat 
being created by dividing the 
Orkney and Shetland constitu- 
ency into two. 

The remaining 56 MSPs will be 
elected from party lists In the 
eight Scottish Euro constituen- 
cies, under a form of proportional 


representation called the addi- 
tional member system. This top- 
ping up process will mean that 
the proportion of seats held by 
each party will match its share of 
the vote, in contrast to the pres- 
ent system under which Labour 
has 56 of the 72 Scottish MPs (a 
78 per cent share} but took only 


47 per cent of the vote in the May 
general election. 

The new electoral system 
means Labour is unlikely to win 
an overall majority m the Scot- 
tish assembly and would have to' 
govern in coalition, probably 
with the Liberal Democrats. Both 
the- Scottish National party and 
the Conservatives, who are penal- 
ised under the' first-past-the-post 
system, will be properly repre- 
sented. The Tories, who lost all 
their Westminster seats in May, 
will have an opportunity for 
revival 

Scotland will initially continue 
sending 72 MPs to Westminster, 
though within a few years the 
government intends this Contin- 
gent to be reduced to around 00, 
to make the number of voters per 
MP the same In Scotland as in 

England 

Bat there wfil be few issues 
north of the bonier which the 
Scottish MPs will' be' able to do 
much about and there will still 
be a secretary of state for Scot- 


land in the cabinet to represent 
Scotland's interests. 

The role of Scots at Westmin- 
ster could be a source of tension, 
which might emerge on the ques- 
tion of finance. 

The . government intends to 
carry on funding Scotland under 
the Barnett formula - named 
after a former Labour minister - 
which relates the Scottish 
Office’s budget to those of other 
UK ministries. This results in 
Scotland receiving 25 per cent 
more public expenditure per head 
than England. 

But the Barnett formula Is a 
political arrangement that is not 
set in stone. English MPs could 
call it into question, especially if 
Scotland used its power to vary 
Income tax upwards or down- 
wards by 3p in the pound. 

If it lowered income tax, Scot- 
land’s grant from the Treasury 
would be reduced accordingly, 
while if it levied a surcharge the 
Treasury might be tempted to 
ask the Scottish executive to 


meet more of its needs from its 
own revenue base. A serious con- 
test over funding could play into 
the hands of the SNP whose aim 
is an independent Scotland. 

But that is for the future. The 
government must now decide 
where in Edinburgh the parlia- 
ment will be housed. It doubts 
the suitability of the old Royal 
High School building which was 
converted for the assembly 
planned for 1979, and might 
choose a site in Leith close to the 
Scottish Office. 

What will the Scottish parlia- 
ment actually do? There is little 
to stop it taking the Scottish 
National Health Service in a dif- 
ferent direction to its English 
equivalent, or pricking the com- 
placency which infects Scotland's 
education system. 

Scottish think-tanks are begin- 
ning to produce ideas for the new 
parliament, , but so for the ener- 
gies of the politicians have been 
concentrated on achieving 
change, not exploiting it 
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IRA backs peace policy, Adams insists 


By John Nkaruy Brawn in Belfast 
nod Agencies* 

JXhe timing of an Irish pw pnW^ n 
Army statement of reservations 
about the Mitchell principles in the 
Northern Ireland peace talks was 
“probably unfortunate," Gerry 
Adams, the president .of Sinn F&n, 
the- IRA's political wing, said yes- 
terday. 

* He was commenting on BBC 
radio' on a statement by an 
unnamed ERA official in the Sinn 

. Fdin newspaper, An Phoblacht 
CRepublican News). The official 


said the IRA would “have problems 
with some sections of the MrtcheU 
principles” which demand renunci- 
ation of violence for political ends. 
The principles were laid down last 
year. 

Mr Adams Insisted that the full 
IRA statement, which has caused 
concern in the British government 
and the US administration, was 
"broadly supportive” of Sinn F&n’s 
position which was absolutely for a 
proper and Teal democratic settle- 
ment 

He had adopted the principles 
ft™ week -on behalf of s»"t> F&n, 


and the IRA's commitment to the 
peace process was demonstrated by 
its complete cessation of violence. 

Security officials believe the IRA 
statement may be an oblique reas- 
surance to its own grassroots, amid 
reports that IRA dissidents in bor- 
der areas in Ireland have been 
defecting to the splinter Continuity 
Army CoimdL 

A White House spokesman com- 
mented that there would be alarm 
in the Clinton administration at 
any failure to accept the Mitchell 
principles. 

David Trimble, leader of the 


Ulster Unionists, the largest pro- 
British party in Northern Ireland, 
said of the IRA statement "it 
shows how thoroughly dishonest 
an exercise this is, with people who 
we know are leading members of 
the IRA turning up to endorse the 
Mitchell principles last Tuesday 
and then attempting to wriggle out 
from underneath them on Thurs- 
day." 

His party will meet today to 
decide whether to enter the 
resumed all-party talks about the 
political future of the region. Many 
unionists want to boycott the talks 


now that Sinn Fein has been 
allowed to join them in the wake of 
the latest IRA ceasefire. 

If the unionists enter the talks, it 
will be the first time they have met 
Sinn F&n in formal negotiations 
since the Troubles started almost 
30 years ago. 

The Ulster Unionist party's 11- 
memher executive, which includes 
constituency organisations and the 
Protestant Orange Order, is widely 
expected to give the leadership a 
mandate to remain in the talks, but 
not to engage directly with Shm 
Fein. 


Old fears persist in republican strongholds 


But there are 
signs of a new 
pragmatism, 
reports 

Jimmy Burns 

I n the Republican memo- 
rial plot in Belfast's 
Milltowu cemetery this 
week, fresh flowers were 
planted around the Irish 
Republican Army's "roll of 
honour” of hunger s tri kers, 
bombers, and snipers who 
have died in the tight to 
“liberate” Northern Ireland 
from British rule. 

The public reminder from, 
the IRA on Thursday - that 
it has not renounced vio- 
lence - reflects the mental- 
ity that persists in republi- 
can strongholds on both 
sides of the Irish border. 

In tile South Armagh dis- 
trict of Northern Ireland, 
continuing checkpoints and 
patrols by British forces and 
the constant murmur of mil- 
itary helicopters sweeping 
the countryside fuel the hos- 
tility of local republicans. 

“The government told us 
that in ret u rn for the cease- 
fire we would have stability 
and normality, but this has 
not happened here. Wher- 
ever I go I get stopped and 
searched,” says Peter Car- 
aher whose staunchly repub- 
lican family personifies the 
bloody eyrie of local h is tory. 

One of the Camber's sons 
was shot dead seven years 
ago by the British army. 
Another was arrested this 
year after an IRA sniper 
shot dead a British soldier - 
nearby. 

Today, a bunch of poppies 



Sum Fein president Gerry Adams with chief strategist Martin McGumness (left) 


marks the spot where the 
soldier was killed, but such 
symbols are easily outnum- 
bered in the area by signs of 
support for the IRA. At 
some crossroads, a road sign 
has been replaced with the 
words “sniper at work”. 

. Liam Stone, who served a 
prison term as a memb er of 
the IRA and now helps run 
an BU-fonded community 
project in a working class 
.district of Belfast, says: 


“The community here is still 
inward-looking - a mental- 
ity engrained over many 
years. It’s going to take a 
long time to dissipate. I give 
it 20 to SO years.” 

Alongside the old fears 
and prejudices which con- 
tinue to influence hardline 
republican thinking, there is 
evidence of a new tactical 
pragmatism. 

Pat McNamee served six 
years in a Northern Ireland 


prison as a member of the 
IRA and for possession of 
arms and explosives. Now a 
councillor for Sinn Fbin in 
South Armagh, Mr 
McNamee personifies the 
opportunistic streak of 
republicanism. 

Sitting in the lobby of a 
hotel the IRA once bombed 
to rubble, Mr McNamee 
came as dose as he could to 
admit in public what several 
republicans had admited to 


me privately, that Sinn F6to 
and the IRA, far from pursu- 
ing separate agendas, 
remain hi constant dialogue 
as to how to proceed tacti- 
cally and strategically. 

“Adams will not allow 
himself be put in a position 
[in political negotiations] 
which is incompatible with 
his support base,” said Mr 
McNamee. 

Then he a d d e d: “I thmir 
there is a general accep- 
tance among republicans 
that the we have to sit down 
and talk . . . there was stale- 
mate in military and politi- 
cal terms. ..but if there is 
no resolution of the causes 
of the conflict, some groups 
will resort to violence 
again.” 

Besuited and seemingly 
reasonable, IRA men turned 
Sinn F4in officials believe 
they are winning the propa- 
ganda war, with the UK, 
Irish and US governments 
prepared to make farther 
concessions. 

“Mr Adams will go on 
talking as long as the good- 
ies from London and 
Washington keep coming,” 
commented Denis Faul, a 
Unman Catholic priest with 
a close knowledge of the 
republican power stru c ture . 

Bundoran, an Irish sea- 
side resort near the site of 
the assassination by the IRA 
in 1979 of the Qneen’s 
cousin' Lord Mountbatten, 
staged its annual parade in 
honour of hunger strikers 
the weekend Diana, Princess 
of Wales, died. 

This week Bnndora's 
O’Neill’s bar remained a 
relaxing haven for uncom- 
promising republicanism. 
“Mountbatten was a war- 
monger - that’s all he was,” 


British Airways cabin 
crew dispute settled 


By Robert Taylor, 
Employment Editor 

A settlement was agreed 
yesterday in the cabin crew 
dispute which cost British 
Airways an estimated £X2Sm 
(5200m) in lost revenue dur- 
ing- the summer. 

BA and the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, 
which represents most of the 
cabin staff, said the deal will 
ensure £42m worth of cost 
savings from BA's cabin 
crew budget as part of the 
airline's business efficiency 
programme. BA wants to 
save £Lbn annually by 2000 
as part of a cost cutting 
drive designed to make it 
more competitive. 

Bob Ay ling, BA’s chief 
executive, said the agree- 
ment signalled a “genuinely 
new beginning for relations 
and a spirit of co-operation 
inside the company” . 

He added: “It safeguards 
our plans for growth and 
new jobs and will help the 
at the forefront of 
what is now a ferociously 
competitive global industry 
in the interests of all our 
customers, employees and 
shar eholders." 

Bin Morris, general secre- 
tary of the union, welcomed 


EDS, tiie US-based computer 
services group, has been 
selected by BA to help 
create a global accounting 
centre in the UK, leading to 
the closure of most of the 
airline's 140 accounting 
offices around the world, 
Michael Skapinker writes. 
BA will now manage its 
accounting from a centre in 
west London. The airline 
win retain 12 accounting 
centres. The closure of the 
others will lead to the loss 
over three years of 290 jobs 
from the worldwide 
accounting workforce of 
500. The airline considered, 
transferring the accounting 
to a third party but rejected 
this after staff helped 
produce a cost-saving plan. 

the resolution of what he 
said had been a difficult dis- 
pute. “The settlement 
readied is evidence of the 
TGWIFs commitment both 
to BA’s competitive success 
and to the interests of our 
members,” be said. “X believe 
the union and the company 
are committed to building a 
constructive long-term rela- 
tionship in . the spirit of part- 
nership.” 

BA said it had ended the 


sanctions imposed on the 300 
cabin crew who went on 
strike in July. This involved 
removal of travel and pen- 
sion entitlements and the 
blocking of promotional 
opportunities. In addition, 
BA has agreed to return 
office facilities used by the 
union at London’s Heathrow 
and Gatwick airports which 
management occupied dur- 
ing the summer. 

• Wage demands fax above 
inflation from nursing staff 
and bead schoolteachers 
were submitted to public sec- 
tor pay review bodies yester- 
day in the first Indication of 
pay expectations in 1998. 

Increases ranging from 13 
to 20 per cent would be 
required to provide Britain’s 
500,000 nursing staff, mid- 
wives and health visitors 
with a “fair” nationwide set- 
tlement next year, bringing 
them into line with compara- 
ble workers elsewhere, staff 
unions argue in their joint 
submission. 

The National Association 
of Head Teachers is seeking 
a 10 per cent improvement 
in head teachers’ pay. 

The of the, claims is 
far beyond anything the gov- 
ernment will he prepared to 
accept. 


Shops order 8m 
copies of Diana 
memorial disc 


By Clay Harris in London 

More than 8m copies of 
Elton John’s Candle in the 
Wind, rewritten as a tribute 
to Diana, Princess of Wales, 
have been ordered by retail- 
ers around the world. 

The CD made its debut 
yesterday in France, where 
many customers were 
reported to be buying sev- 
eral at a time. It will go on 
sale in other European coun- 
tries today or on Monday 
and in the US on Tuesday. 
UK sales alone are expected 
to raise £10m ($l5.9m) for the 
memorial fund. Gordon 
Brown, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, has waived value 
added tax on sales. 

Shops in the UK, where 
the CD/cassette single goes 
on sale today for £3£9, have 
requested 1.5m copies, a 
record advance order. Only 
250,000 will be available 
today because of capacity 
constraints, although deliv- 
ery Is expected to be com- 
pleted next week. 

Wedgwood, the fine china 
manufacturer, has decided 
against Immediate produc- 


tion of any commemorative 
items for Diana. The com- 
pany said it bad concluded 
that any item would be inap- 
propriate and smack of com- 
mercialism, even if profits 
were given to charity. Royal 
Doulton said it had not 
decided whether to produce 
co mmem orative items. 

• David Taylor, chief 
Speaker of the Green party, 
said at its annual conference 
yesterday that the outpour- 
ing of grief over the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, 
reflected a yearning for 
Green values of “compas- 
sion, emotional honesty and 
vulnerability”. 

He urged the party to 
learn from a “tidal wave of 
emotion" which could si gnal 
the beginning of a “heartfelt 
revulsion against the de- 
personalising effect” of 
mainstream politics. 

He added that plans for 
proportional representation 
in the European parliament 
and elections to the planned 
Scottish parliament had 
given the Green party its 
best opportunity for a politi- 
cal breakthrough in 25 years. 


Mobile phone market stuck on hold 

Business has slowed after the dramatic growth of the early 1990s, says Alan Cane 

P roperty developers in 
Scandinavian coun- 
tries invite mobile 
telephone operators to build 
transmission antennae into 
the roofs of new shopping 
malls. UK operators on the 
other hand, must still fight 
their way round legal obsta- 
cle courses, no matter where 
they want to pitch their 

masts. . 

The point, however, is that 
the mobile telephone has 
been assimilated into Scandi- 
navian culture more thor- 
oughly than it has in 
Britain. 

P ene tration level - the 
number of mobile telephones 
for every 100 citizens - is 
more than 30 per cent in 
Norway, and only a little 
less in neighbouring Swe- 


den. At this level, say indus- 
try expats, people who do 
not have mobile telephones 
fed themselves to be at a 
social disadvantage. 

In the UK, however, pene- 
tration at the end of June 
this year was only 12.6 per 
cent, representing about 
7.7m subscribers. Moreover, 
it is clear that the UK mar- 
ket has slowed significantly 
after dramatic growth early 
in the 1990s. 

The decline is puzzling, 
given the explosive nature of 
the market in earlier years 
and the growing UK accep- 
tance of mobile telephones 
in businesses and homes. 
Mobile telephone operators, 
however, remain optimistic. 
Mike Short, international 
affairs director at Cellnet. 


the second-largest UK opera- 
tor, believes there will be 
between 21m and 25m sub- 
scribers in Britain by 2005, a 
penetration rate of about 40 
per cent. 

Jan Peters, managing 
director of One-2-One, the 
smallest of the UK’s opera- 
tors, points out that the fig- 
ures are complicated by the 
fact that Vodafone and Cell- 
net are moving their sub- 
scribers from older analogue 
networks to the newer, more 
efficient, digital systems! 
Orange and One-2-One oper- 
ated digital networks from 
the beginning. 

“Gross connections remain 
hi gh and I believe we will 
see net connections start to 
grow again this quarter.” 
she says. 


Tbe effect of the move 
from analogue to digital has 
been to magnify the appar- 
ent level of “chum" - the 
proportion of subscribers 
leaving the networks - while 
reducing the operators’ abil- 
ity to take on fresh business. 

“It is haul to build up new 
subscribers when your sales 
force is busy moving your 
rariartng customers to new 
networks,” Mr Short says. 

There are other reasons 
why the UK trails Scandina- 
via in the number of mobile 
phones in use. Scandina- 
vians are used to paying the 
kind of prices for a handset 
associated with other elec- 
tronic consumer goods such 
as television sets or video 
recorders. In return, they 
have low cal] charges. 


The same is true of coun- 
tries such as Italy, now see- 
ing growth rates of more 
than 300 per cent a year in 
digital services. 

hi the UK, subscribers are 
used to paying only a few 
pounds for a handset, which 
is subsidised heavily by pay- 
ments from the operators 
and the service providers to 
retailers and dealers. They 
then find themselves paying 
high line rental and call 
charges. 

High chum rates are an 
inevitable consequence as 
customers react to unexpect- 
edly high Mils 
Operators want an end to 
handset subsidies but appre- 
ciate how difficult it will be 
to overturn the precedents 
set over the years. 


reflected proprietor and 
local estate agent Joe 
O’Neill. He them aired bis 
fears that Mr Adams iwj gfc* 
by tempted to opt for a his- 
toric accommodation with 
the British government by 
next May. 

“We cannot accept any 
settlement that accepts the 
separate existence of North- 
ern Ireland,” said Mr 
(TNeHL 

Someone behind the bar 
passed me the latest state- 
ment from the self-pro- 
claimed IRA Continuity 
Council Which is opposed to 
the ceasefire. “Nationalists 
have invested too much 
blood, tears and sacrifice In 
the struggle to abandon it," 
it warned. 


Liffe plans to 
lease trading 
floor in City 


BySamerMcamhr 
in London 

The London International 
Financial Futures and 
Options Exchange yesterday 
reaffirmed Its commitment 
to “open outcry” trading by 
unveiling plans to lease a 
trading floor in the City of 
London previously occupied 
by the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Tim move follows a similar 
decision last month by Matif, 
the French derivatives 
pYrhangg, to create a new 
trading floor dedicated to 
futures and options related 
to European monetary 

unfon 

The Liffe expansion, which 
will increase available trad- 
ing space by almost two- 
thirds, Is expected to 
improve Litre's capacity to 
compete with other 

ttTrhangpfi, 

“Open outcry”, in which 
traders face each other 
across a floor, is facing 
increasing pressure from 
lower-cost electronic trading. 
This was highlighted 
recently when Lloyds-TSB, 
the British bank, announced 
that it was closing its 42- 
strong Liffe trading hwm 


“We have expanded a lot,” 
Liffe said yesterday. “We do 
not want to become physi- 
cally constrained.” 

In May next year. Liffe 
win gradually move all con- 
tracts that are not directly 
affected by Emu to the 1300 
sq m stock exchange trading 
floor. These products include 
futures and options on UK 
government bonds and short 
term interest rates; yen 
interest rate futures; deriva- 
tives on the FTSE stock mar- 
ket indices and all commod- 
ity futures and options. 

Emu-related products, 
including futures and 
options on D-Mark and Ital- 
ian lira interest rates, as 
well as derivatives on Ger- 
man and Italian long-term 
government bonds, will con- 
tinue trading on Uffe’s 
Cannon Bridge trading floor. 
That floor is being expanded 
from 2300 sq m to 3,400 sq 
m. A new futures contract 
on medium-term German 
government bonds, due to be 
launched next week, will 
also be traded at Cannon 
Bridge. 

The expansion should not 
affect plans for a possible 
move to a bigger, trading 
floor in the City of London. 


Our 

investment for 
the future. 



How can we convince our most demanding passengers that 


we're a refreshing airline? Kid's stuff; We have all kinds of toys 


and games and magazines and entertaining gadgets and... Well, 


to be quite frank, throwing a lot of diversions at our youngest 


passengers is not the name of the game. What really counts isn’t 


so different from adults’ needs. It’s something that children 


have a fine feeling for as well. We call it true commitment. 


http://www.swissair.com 


swissair^ world's most refreshing airline. 
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Dictatorship 
of England 


The Scottish people have caught 
a glimpse of freedom and are 
m akin g a run for it. They 
i should be congratulated on 
escaping from some of Westmin- 
ster’s power. The Welsh should 
follow. So. in time, should the 

English 

What, then, have the Scots 
risen up against? Apart from 
the nationalists who want full 
independence, many of those 
who voted for a Scottish parlia- 
ment this week were kicking 
against the excessive power of 
the Westminster executive. 

T his has st eadily increased in 
the 21 years since Lord Hail- 
sham launched his campaign to 
reform the UK's “elective dicta- 
torship". In spite of periodic 
lurches towards open govern- 
ment, the British system 
remains one of the most secre- 
tive among modern democra- 
cies. The two party system with 
Its penned herds of back-bench- 
ers allows ministers to consoli- 
date power through a multitude 
of vaguely worded enabling 
statutes: and the House of Lords 
provides only a feeble check. 

A blatant example recently 
was the Conservative govern- 
ment’s hasty decision to cancel 
part of the Bill of Rights of 1688, 
so that Neil Hamilton, the dis- 
graced former MP, could take 
action ag ains t The Guardian 
newspaper. 

And only this week, Gordon 
Brown, the chancellor, 
announced with the confidence 
of an absolute ruler that val- 
ue-added tax would not have to 
be paid on recordings of the 
Elton John song that is being 
sold for Princess Diana's chari- 
ties. This is not big money, nor 
perhaps very controversial, but 
it breached an established prin- 
ciple concerning taxation of 
donations and poses the uncom- 
fortable question: what next? 

This increasingly arbitrary 
use of power was well under- 
stood by Tony Blair, leader of 
the Labour party, while he was 
in opposition. Consequently, his 
government camp to power in 
May with an ambitious list of 
constitutional reforms, of which 
the Scottish referendum was the 
first fruit 

Sketchy reform 

Mr Blair’s plans for reform 
are, however, more a series of 
sketches containing broad out- 
lines and half-completed details, 
rather than a full blueprint for 
constitutional change. 

The most detailed, and obvi- 
ously popular, part of the plan 
was the Scottish parliament 
with its own budget and limited 
taxation powers. Wales is to be 


offered a more limited assembly 
- a sop to Welsh sensitivities as 
much as a genuine move to give 
the people of Wales more influ- 
ence over the way they are gov- 
erned. 

The regions of England may 
be offered snniiiir assemblies if 
they want them. London and 
other large cities will get 
elected mayors and assemblies 
too. The House of Lords is to be 
reformed and a referendum is 
promised on the electoral sys- 
tem for the Commons. 

A step forward 

Taken together, these mea- 
sures could be a very substan- 
tial move in the right direction: 
that is to say towards providing 
a series of counterweights 
against the elective dictatorship 
of Westminster. Unfortunately 
much of it is rather hazy. Will 
there, for example, be proposals 
(as there should be) for an 
elected House of Lords? Or for 
some form of fairer representa- 
tion in the Commons - as 
should be considered? 

As for Scottish devolution, it 
has yet to be demonstrated 
whether it will strengthen the 
union, as the government 
claims, or weaken it, as the 
nationalists hope. So much 
depends on the details to be 
debated in Loudon - ou future 
transfers of cash from south to 
north, and to what extent Scot- 
tish representation in Westmin- 
ster will be reduced. Similar ly, 
how much difference a Welsh 
assembly will make in practice 
remains tantalisingly uncer tain. 

Devolution of real power to 
the regions, as suggested by the 
1973 Royal Commission on the 
Constitution, would only work 
in the long ran if devolved gov- 
ernment had significant power 
to levy taxes. However, the 
trend In recent years has been 
strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion. By rate-capping and other 
means. local authorities have 
been made more and more sub- 
servient to Westminster. 

This trend needs to be 
reversed as soon as possible. 
Yet the government appears to 
have given little thought to the 
complex problem of how 
regional assemblies might be 
established without further 
emasculating local authorities. 

The government, in short, has 
not yet shown that it under- 
stands what an immense job 
loosening the grip of the dicta- 
torship would be. And it 
remains to be seen how long Mr 
Blair will keep up his enthusi- 
asm for the task. 

After all, he Is now the man 
with the dictatorship’s powers. 



Brian Groom and Nicholas Timmins explain how devolution could 
spread from Scotland and how this could affect the UK in Europe 


S eptember 11 1997 was a 
day that will go down 
in Scottish history. But 
it was more than that 
It could propel the rest 
of the UK towards a new consti- 
tutional future, with profound 
consequences for the country’s 
place in Europe. 

After voting overwhelmingly 
for devolution, the majority of 
Scots are understandably 
wrapped up in their own celebra- 
tions: 7L3 per cent of those who 
voted approved a new Scottish 
parliament and 63.5 per cent 
voted to give ft tax-raising pow- 
ers. That last result was star- 
tling. It Is rare in referendum^ 
for electors to vote to open their 
wallets to politicians. 

But the vote has implications 
that go beyond Scotland, for the 
referendum was the first big test 
for the constitutional plans of 
Tony Blair's government. The 
Scottish parliament is part of a 
programme that claims to offer 
the most far-reaching changes 
this century. 

“The aim is to make govern- 
ment more accessible, open and 
accountable," said the policy 
paper published in July. “It 
includes devolution to Scotland 
and Wales; greater regional gov- 
ernment for England and a stra- 
tegic authority and elected mayor 
for London (subject to referen- 
dums); reforms to both Houses of 
Parliament; the incorporation of 
the European Convention of 
Human. Rights into UK law; and 
a Freedom of Information Act" 
Potentially, all this would add 
up to a fundamental change to 
what has long been one of the 
world’s most centralised democ- 
racies and has become more so in 
recent years. It would follow the 
international trend which has 
seen countries such as France 
and Spain devolve more power to 
their regions. 

The questions now are: how far 
wiH the UK go towards becoming 
a more federal state? Is there a 
desire for devolution sooth of the 
border? And has the government 
the will to bring it about? 

In Wales, those questions will 
be answered on Thursday, when 
the principality holds its own ref- 
erendum on an assembly without 
tax-raising powers. In 1979, it 
rejected devolution by four to 
one. This time, the most recent 
opinion poll forecasts a Yes vote 
by almost two to one, . 

The bigger issue, though, con- 
cerns En gland. The pressures for 
regional government vary widely. 
Anyone asked to aasemble a 
pecking order of demand can nil 
the first two places easily: the 
north-east and north-west, with 
perhaps Yorkshire and Humber- 
side third. But after that - with 
the exception of London, which is 
anyway going to get its own stra- 
tegic authority and mayor - the 
issue becomes cloudier the fur- 
ther south you bead. 

Pressure is strong in Cornwall, 
in the extreme south-west, 
though Cornwall is a single 



county rather than a region. For 
the rest, the polling evidence is 
equivocal Most of it points only 
to minority support. 

However. Martin Dickson of 
the politics department at the 
Un i ver si ty of Strathclyde, whore 
1995 study looked at English 
devolution, suspects support znay 
be growing. The study found “a 
stronger sense of regional iden- 
tity than we expected”, he says. 
When people were asked if they 
wanted directly elected govern- 
ment for their own region, only 
in East Anglia and the south-east 
(London apart) were there major- 
ities against. 

In the north-east, Jim Cousins. 
chairman of the northern group 
of Labour MPs. admits the 
demand is most vocal among the 
political classes - the MPs and 
councillors. “Among the popula- 
tion more generally,” he says, 
“there is an increasing ggnsp of 
regional identity, which is not, of 
course, quite the same thing as a 
demand for regional gn wrani qit. 
But as time goes by I think those 
two will come together.” 

The north’s identity, he says, 
has been “forged by the excesses 
of the Thatcher years which pro- 
duced a profound sense of alien- 


ation from central government”. 
It is fired now "by concern about 
what Scottish devolution will 
mean for the north”. 

Business people in the region 
are much less convinced. They 
support the creation of a regional 
development agency - the only 
step towards regional govern- 
ment on offs' at the moment But 
the Confederation of British 
Industry’s northeast office says 
business locally remains wary of 
any step beyond that, which 
might increase bureaucracy, 
political influence over business 
and possibly taxation. 

For the. most part, the govern- 
ment. too, remains cautious. 
John Prescott, deputy prime min- 
ister, is a known regionaliser. 
But the party's manifesto merely 
commits Labour to legislate “in 
time” far referendums to., allow 
people to decide on directly 
elected regional gove rnment 

“In time” could prove pretty 
timeless. So for. ministers have, 
not even been willing to find par- 
liamentary time to put on a stat- 
utory basis the indirectly elected 
regional chambers that local 
authorities have started to create 
for themselves. There chambers 
are bodies drawn from existing 


councillors and will oversee the 
regional development agencies 
that the government is planning 
to set up in England. 

The Local Government Associ- 
ation hopes the government will 
change its arguing that, 

without statutory chambers, the 
agencies will lack accountability. 
As nr*** local government nfflrial 
puts it “Without legal authority, 
the chambers wDl have precisely 
the same status as a golf dub.” 

A further obstacle is White- 
hall’s insistence that local gov- 
ernment must be predominantly 
single-tier in any region that opts 
for & directly elected assembly - 
r aising the spectre of yet another 
round at county and district reor- 
ganisation. 

A key question is whether the 
creation of regional development 
agencies, and in time the likely 
creation of indirectly elected 
chambers with statutory powers, 
will satisfy the demand for frill 
regional government, or fuel it 
Opinions are divided. Mr Cousins 
of the Labour MPs' northern 
group believes they will “push up 
the pressure" by showing what 
can be done. Gerry Stoker, pro- 
fessor of politics at Strathclyde, 
is less sure. “I think they may 


quen it," he says. Strengtiwned 
regional development together 
Shsome more influence over 
regional issues, may prove 

^S^ndon. many poUtfciaiB 
halieve a “no" vote in the Welsh 
referendum would set ha ck -the 
cause of English regional govern- 
ment. The advocates in the 
regions do not see it that way. 
SSn Breed. Liberal Democrat 
MF for Cornwall South-East 
<mvs: “If Wales says no. it win oe 

for reasons to w d ° p 

Nanow British politics alone, 

however, may not *** 

outcome of the debate. Europe 
wDl play a big role. “Devolution 

will boost our involvement in 
European politics, the develop- 
ment of a Europe of the “Stans 
balancing the movement towards 
European Union." claims David 
Martin, Labour Euro MP tar the 
Lothians and vice-president of 
the European Parliament- 

U nder the arrange- 
ments for Scottish 
devolution, rela- 
tions with the EU 

win r emain the UK 
government’s responsibility. But 
Scottish authorities will help dis- 
charge that responsibility. Scot- 
tish ministers will take part in 
EU meetings and on matters 
such as fishing (where Scots are 
especially concerned) win speak 
for the UK in Europe. The Scot- 
tish parliament will scrutinise 
EU legislative p ropos a ls affe c ti ng 
Scotland- A formal Scottish gov- 
ernment office will be established 
in. Brussels. And, of course, the 
Scottish executive will be 
involved in UK decision-making 
on Europe. 

Something similar is stirring in 
En gland. By next year, consor- 
tiums of local authorities from 
every En glish region will have 
established their own Brussels 
offirra The Scottish experience 
on its own will not transform 
Britain's relations with Europe 
but it may show “that the UK is 
not a monolith”, as Graham 
Leicester, director of the Edin- 
burgh-based Scottish Council 
Foundation, puts it. 

This would bring the UK’s con- 
stitutional arrangements closer 
into line with those of its neigh- 
bours. Most European countries 
divide power between the centre 
anfl the regions; they live with 
the concept of divided sover- 
eignty. So far. Britain does not 
Scottish devolution is a step 
towards that. Once Britons 
become more accustomed to 
devolving power down, they 
might become more relaxed 
about devolving it up - to Euro- 
pean institutions. 

How far and how fast any of 
this develops remains to be seen. 
The first direct election for an 
English region, if it ever hap- 
pens, Is an event for the next 
Parliament, not this one. A frilly 
federal country is even further 
off. All the same, a different, 
looser Britain, is now inevitable. 


Wider food safety definitions 
needed to satisfy public 


From Dr Tim Lobstein. 

Sir. If the government were to 
follow your editorial's advice 
(“Safety first", September 11). it 
would soon find it bad foiled to 
solve the main problem it set out 
to remedy, namely the restora- 
tion of consumer confidence in 
Britain's food supply. 

Using narrow and limited defi- 
nitions of safety, the agency 
would not carry the clout to 
reassure consumers that “safe" 
genetically modified crops are 
good to eat (or good for the 
environment). 

It would not reassure consum- 
ers that “safe” artificial fat sub- 
stitutes can be eaten in abun- 
dance, nor that children's 
television should be laced with 


adverts for fatty, sugary foods, 
nor that small-print warnings on 
labels are a substitute for good 
food standards. 

Matters like these need wider- 
ranging reviews, transparent and 
open to consumer input An 
agency that can offer that wider 
debate stands the best chance of 
bringing about the changes in 
our food system that consumers 
want to see, and thus justifiably 
earn consumer confidence. 

Thu Lobstezn, 
co-director. 

The Food Commission, 

3rd Floor, 

5 Worship Street, 

London EC2A 2BH, 

UK 


Absent nations justify US 
stance on landmines 


From Mr Robert X. Scheurer m. 

Sir, 1 must admit that I was 
encouraged by your editorial 
(“Oslo talks undermined", Sep- 
tember ll) in its portrayal of US 
concerns involving landmines. 
However, you have overlooked a 
significant factor that most 
onlookers In this debate tend to 
ignore as well 

1 am. of course, referring to the 
absence of both China and Russia 
in the Oslo talks. These two 
nations are the leading exporters 


of the devices in question and 
any ban passed via the United 
Nations would not be worth the 
paper it was written on without 
tbetr participation. 

The US can hardly be faulted 
for stating its opposition to 
the treaty in the face of such 
facts. 

Robert X Scheurer m, 

405 East 54th Street, Apt 4F, 
New York, NY 10022, 

US 


And if something goes wrong? 


From Mr J. Kimber. 

Sir, Your news item “Millen- 
nium bug - Banks told to test 
computers” (September 9) states: 
“Banking supervisors yesterday 
warned banks and financ ial insti- 
tutions that they should have fin- 
ished testing whether their com- 
puter systems will cope with the 
year 2000 by the middle of 1999." 

Might one inquire of these 
supervisors what action the 


hanks and financ ial institutions 
are supposed to take during the 
remaining six months if the tests 
demonstrate that their systems 
will not cope? 

Jeremy Kimber, 
director, 

ITIntelligence, 

Wilmslow House, 

Grove Way, Wilmslow, 

Cheshire SK9 5AQ, UK 
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Diana: ITV did its job well and 
was in tune with events 


From Ms Marion Bowman. 

Sir, Re Christopher Dunkley’s 
article “Whatever happened to 
freedom of choice?” (September 
10). ITV did not “add a carbon 
copy to the over abundance” of 
coverage. ITV is Britain's No.1 
mass appeal broadcaster with 
clear public obligations. Our out- 
put was notably distinct from the 
BBC’s and much more in tune 
with events. This was evident 
from the fact that for the first 
time ever at a time of national 
importance, more viewers turned 
to ITV on the Sunday of Diana’s 
death than to the BBC and. on 
the funeral day, the ratio was 32 
BBCl/ITV instead of the usual 
XL 

Our current affairs programme. 
The Big Story, did add some 
counterpoint to the mood being 
generated, only in part by televi- 
sion, much more so by events at 
Balmoral, The Palace. Downing 
Street and an the streets. And 
there will be more to come from 
television, for the story Is for 
from over. 

We cannot speak for other net- 
works but ITV did its job wen - 
from ITN, to This Morning, to 
providing non-Diana program- 
ming (we stack with Coronation 
Street on the night af the deaths 
and won an audience of more - 
than 13m). Like other writers 
who sneer at popular taste, Chris- 
topher Dunkley seems to have 
foiled to grasp what was going 
on, in his rather narrow focus on 
the absence of the usual full 
range of viewing choice. We were 
witnessing a constitutional crisis 
and television was midwife to the 
most important moments in post- 


war British history. We will learn 
the lessons of the past two weeks 
but it is hardly surprising that 
distinctions between the national 
interest, the people and mass 
audiences became blurred. Has 
Mr Dunkley learnt nothing from 
Labour’s election victory about 
the relationship between popular 
culture, political change and 
mainstream television, even in 
our multi-channel environment? 

Incidentally. 41 per cent of the 
population may not have 
watched the funeral on televi- 
sion. but there was a 700 per cent 
increase in the numbers watch- 
ing that morning compared to a 
normal summer Saturday. 

Mario n Bowman, 

deputy controller, 

factual programmes, ITV, 

ITV Network Centre, 

200 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London WC1X SHF, UK 

From Ms Ami Cockcroft 

Sir. Thank heavens for Christo- 
pher Dunkley for the first piece 
of rational journalism written 
about the mass hysteria follow- 
ing the death of Princess Diana. 

L too. found it sad and tragic at 
the time, but to express any dis- 
sension with this mood of 
“national grieving” is now appar- 
ently a treasonable offence and I 
should no doubt be denounced as 
a traitor. Yet, virtually every per- 
son I have spoken to in the last 
week has been heartily sick of 
the whole business and would as 
soon queue for 11 hours to sign a 
remembrance book -as they would 
stick pins in their eyes. 

One of the worst examples of 


this manipulation at public opin- 
ion I have witnessed is the 
appalling way in which the Sky 
interviewer, after England's vic- 
tory against Moldova, was clearly 
angling for lan Wright to dedi- 
cate his goals to Diana. Three 
cheers far lan Wright who, as a 
Manchester United fan, is not 
always my favourite player, for 
responding by saying that his 
thoughts were of his wife and 
child and not of someone he 
probably had never met. 

The British obsession with 
making themselves miserable has 
never been more clearly demon- 
strated than in these last few 
days - what on earth can we be 
unhappy about once we have 
pieced our lives together after 
this latest tragedy? Ah yes, 
England's winter tour of the 
West Indies without Devon Mal- 
colm and Dominic Cork. Now 
that could be truly tragic. 

Yours most disrespectftilly and 

cheerfully. 

Avril Cockcroft, 

Blackball Farmhouse, 

North FI m ham. 

Denham, 

Norfolk NR20 5LA, UK 

From MrC Charles Adams. 

Sir, May I congratulate your 
columnist Christopher D imVte y 
on his piece. Though an expatri- 
ate. I endured the consequences 
of the tragedy throughout a short 
visit to England. The last chapter 
of his article needed to be said. 
Many people have maintain^ 

their marriage In the interests of 

rearing children to an age when 
they can fully absorb a separa- 


tion of their parents. Princess 
Diana indeed should not have 
married the Crown Prince and 
having done so should have 
stayed with it 

Compassion allows, however, ' 
for forgiveness. The conduct of 
the media is less attractive than 
that of those of the public whose 
demonstrations were excessive 
and unnecessary. 

C. Charles Adams, 

PO Box 1176 GT. 

Grand Cayman, 

Cayman Islands 

From Mr Charles Sentence. 

Sir, Apropos Chris Dunkley’s 
article, surely it is the that 

is prone to hysteria rather than 
the public: on Saturday, aside 
from a few seconds outside Ken- 
sington Palace, the tone before - 
the funeral service was of 
respectful silence. It spoke to me 
of the natural human instincts in 
the face of perceived danger 
(what could be more emblematic 
than, the sudden and violent 
death erf a princess), first, to be 
disorientated and, second, to 
cling together at some focal - 
point. 

May I venture a prediction, fol- 
lowing on from this massive pub- 
lic response: given the existence 
of another normal instinct - to 
create life in the face of death - 
we can expect a measurable 
increase in the birth rate next 
June. 

Charles Sentence. 

Robins Croft, 

St Judes, Ramsey, 

Isle of Man Eff7 3BX 

From Mrs Sheila Courlay. 

Sir, Thank goodness for Chris- 
topher Dunkley and the voice of 
sanity. Until today, I feared that I . 
was in an endangered minori ty, 
but now I know I am not alone in 
feeling that media hype has 
resulted in a dangerous over- 
reaction to the Diana event Had 
she lived another week it might 
have been a different story. 

SheOaGouzlay, 

186 Desswood Place, 

Aberdeen AB15 4DP, UK 


From Mr Paul Laoerty. 

Sir. “Whan I give food to the 
poor they call me a saint When I 
ask ‘why’ they have no food they 
call me a communist" (Arch- 
bishop Dom Helder Camara of 
Brazil). 

That little word “why" is the 
reason Dom Helder is unknown 
and Princess Diana, and M oth e r 
Teresa are superstars of the 
underdog. 

Paul Laverty, 

c/o 493 Bilsland Drive, 

Glasgow, Scotland G20 9JN, UK 

From Mr Christoph Frank Schaer. 

Sir, In “Diana’s legacy: The 
fairy-tale princess” (September 1 ) 
Philip Stephens writes about self 
restraint from the press which 
was never on offer. It would be 
this specific behaviour - self 
restraint - for photographers, 
journalists, any other profes- 
sional and private citizen, where 
the legacy of Diana’s life lies. 

The way she lived, through her 
charitable efforts, the way she 
was a mother, Diana tried to he 
an ideal and tried to make a dif- 
ference. She made her mistakes, 
learnt her lessons, but tried 
always harder. A lesson of her 
life for all of us may be threefold: 
First, treat every human being 
the way you want to be treated 
yourself; second, our society - 
like a chain — is only as st rong as 

its weakest link; and third, each 

one of us has to take the respon- 
sibility for his/her own ar-Hnn 

While, after her tragic death, 
attorneys aid professionals of all 
kind of involved parties are tak- 
ing position, blaming each other, 
defending themselves, accusing 
one another, her message to the 
world was, has been and will be a 
different one. If we remind our- 
selves of the values Diana, Prin- 
cess o f Wales lived for. the 
spirit and legacy of the “Queen of 
Hearts” will live on. 

Christoph Frank Schaer, 
economic analyst, 
GonsoIateGoienlitf 

Switzerland, ' • 

Right Floor, 

686 Fifth Avenue, 

- New York, NY 10022. US 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


J apanese prime minis- 
ters seem to come in 
two varieties: the com- 
mon besuited bureau- 
crat and the dynamic, 
outward-looting .reformer. 
The latter is a rare and 
exotic spedes, best exempli - 

fled by Yasuhiro Nakasone. 
whp_ led' -the . country 
between ias2-67.’Nbw, the 
current prime minister, Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, is display- 

ing some characteristics, of 
that species. 

In the past' week, he has 
successfully strutted around 
on the - internatio nal 'stage, 

concluding a triumphant 
trip to China," and announc- 
ing an autumn summit in 
Siberia with Baris Yeltsin, 
the Russian president; 

At home, his Liberal Dem- 
ocra tic p arty has regained a 
majority in the lower house 
and re-elected him as leader, 
offering him the possibility 
of another two years, as 
prime minister. Opinion 
polls late last month gave 
him a public approval rating 
of nearly 50 per cent. That is 
unprecedented for a Japa- 
nese prime minister after 
two years in power. 

But instead of being able 
to celebrate, Mr Hashimoto 
has been on the defensive, 
subject to a barrage of 
media and popular criticism. 
The reason is his decision to 
appoint Koko Sato to his 
cabinet during Thursday's 
reshuffle. 

The problem with Mr Sato 
is that he was convicted in 
1986 of receiving a Y2m 
(¥16,700) bribe from AH Nip- 


Man in the News • Ryu taro Hashimoto 

Political action man 

Paul Abrahams on the risks taken by Japan's prime minister 


pon Airways in a scandal 
involving the US aircraft 
maker Lockheed. Dubbed 
the “cabinet convict”, he is 
the first politician with a 
conviction to serve in a post- 
war government. 

It was not supposed to be ' 
this way. Mr Hashimoto was 
supposed to represent a new 
breed of Japanese politician, 
outspoken, dynamic, per- . 
haps even brash, and most 
of all honest 

Mr Hashimoto's decision 
to appoint Mr Sato is partic- 
ularly shocking because the 
prime minister hag nailed 
his colours to the mast of 
open, honest government, 
publicly stating his inten- 
tion to sever the links 
“between politics and dirty 
money". 

The press has been quick 
to portray Mr Hashimoto's 
cabinet decision : as a 
betrayal, a return by his rul- 
ing' Liberal Democratic 
party to its bad old ways. la 
1993, after nearly 40 years in 
power, the LDP was ousted 
from power mainly because 
of the public’s disgust for its 
faction-fighting, cronyism 
and corruption. 

The media have also 
argued that the prime minis- 
ter's decision could indicate 


a weakening of his resolve 
to carry out a comprehen- 
sive reform of the country's 
powerful bureaucracy, and 
his determination to speed 
up the economy’s stuttering 
-growth through deregu- 
lation. Their fears were 
heightened by the fact that 
Mr Sato has been made 
director-general of the gov- 
ernment’s management and 
co-ordination agency, the 
body that will take charge of 
the bureaucracy refo rms. 

In reality, the uproar over 
Mr Sato probably does not 
endanger the prime minis- 
ter's agenda of reform. But 
what the promotion does 
demonstrate is that for Mr 
Hashimoto to modernise the 
country, he must still 
indulge in old-fashioned 
political faction-fighting. 

So far. Mr Hashimoto has 
scored top marks for bis 
reformist rhetoric - but 
lower ones for actual 
results. To implement Ills 
plans, he needs political sup- 
port from broad sections of 
his own party in both the 
lower and upper houses. 

The trouble is that the 
LDP is split. Mr Hashimoto 
belongs to the wing that 
wants to continue the LDP's 
current coalition with the 


Socialists and the centrist 
Harbinger party. The idea is 
that this would provide con- 
tinuity and stability. The 
other wing wants to ally 
with the centre-right New 
Frontier party, which com- 
prises former LDP members. 

Mr Hashimoto's new cabi- 
net reflects a deal by which 
the coalition could continue 
and a number of strategi- 
cally important LDP jobs 
stayed in the hands of the 
prime minister's allies, 
rather than centre-right can- 
didates. To placate the right, 
Mr Hashimoto, reluctantly 
agreed to offer Mr Sato a 
cabinet job - doing so. para- 
doxically, at the behest of 
Mr Nakasone. the prime 
minister's dynamic prede- 
cessor. 

"The right did not get 
what it wanted and had a lot 
of egg on its face," explains 
Dan Harada, a political ana- 
lyst at the Nagatacho 
Forum, a policy discussion 
group. “Mr Sato’s appoint- 
ment was a sop. Without it, 
Mr Hashimoto could have 
found the right wing of the 
party even more reluctant to 
push through his reforms." 

Such political expediency 
has not proved popular, but 
the effects could prove 


short-lived. Mr Hashimoto is 
greatly admired. He is not 
only a skilled technocrat, 
having held four cabinet 
posts, but also a master of 
selling unpopular policies. 

He won widespread 
respect when, as finance 
m i n ister, he Introduced the 
hugely unpopular sales tax 
in 1989. In his efforts to con- 
vince a sceptical Japanese 
population, he Invited those 
opposed to the tax to write 
to him. He personally 
responded to 19,000 letters. 

As minister of transport 
he also managed to push 
through the break-np and 
privatisation of Japan 
National Railways, despite 
the opposition of the com- 
pany, unions and many in 
his own party. 

Mr Hashimoto is also per- 
sonally liked for his youth 
and energy which is 
unusual in country where 
many politicians are In their 
late 60s and 70s. Still only 
60, he remains a keen practi- 
tioner of Kendo, Japanese 
fencing, fi ghting three times 
a week at his former unlver- ■ 
sity or on the roof of the 
ministry of international 
trade and industry. He is 
also a mountaineer and has 
climbed to Mount Everest's 


base camp in the Himalayas. 

By Japanese standards he 
is a maverick, on one occa- 
sion during negotiations 
with the US turning up in a 
lime-green leather jacket. 
His good looks. Elvis-style 
sideburns and slicked -back 
hair (he is known as Mr 
Pomado after the Japanese 
word for hair-gel) helps his 
popularity with female vot- 
ers. while his record of 
Standing up to US pressure 
on trade issues also appeals 
to the public. 

Some of that popularity 
will be damaged by 
Mr Hashimoto's decision to 
let Mr Sato into his cabinet 
But what will count in the 
end is his ability to deliver 
on his promises. 

la addition to proposing to 
shake up the bureaucracy, 
Mr Hashimoto has under- 
taken to «haft p up Japan’s 
restrictive distribution 
industry; cut electricity 
prices by deregulating the 
energy industry, reduce tele- 
coms’ costs through liberal- 
isation; and reform agricul- 
ture. Above all, he plans a 
Big Bang reform of Japan's 
financial sector. 

If such noble ends are 
achievable only through 
some murky means, such as 
introducing Mr Sato into his 
cabinet Mr Hashimoto may 
feel they are a price worth 
paying. On the other hand, 
he migh t also recall the dan- 
gers of murky dealings: Mr 
Nakasone was brought 
down because of a corrup- 
tion scandal involving the 
Recruit publishing group. 



Piggy in the middle 

Clive Cookson on transplanting animal organs into humans 


A s ancient mythol- 
ogy shows, people 
have always had an 
atavistic unease 
about human-animal 
hybrids. So there is wide- 
spread public concern about 
the imminent prospect, 
made possible by genetic 
engineering, of breeding pigs 
or baboons to make up for 
the worldwide shortage of 
human organs for transplan- 
tation. 

Xenotransplants (grafts 
from animals to people) were 
at the top of this week’s sci- 
entific agenda, as the Inter- 
national Congress on Xeno- 
transplantation met in 
Nantes, France -and scien- 
tists of the British Associa- 
tion debated the issue in 
Leeds. England. 

Delegates were concerned 
not only about the ethical 
and social implications but 
also safety issues - above all 
the risk that xenotran- 
splants could transfer ani- 
mal viruses to humans. 

Colin Blakemore, the 
Oxford physiology professor 
who took over yesterday as 
the British Association's 
president, said: "Xenotran- 
splantation is the best exam- 
ple of the sort of problem 
that science will face 
increasingly over the next 
few years: offering tremen- 
dous advances fn the quality 
of life but at the same time 
ethical dilemmas and safety 
concerns.” 

The latest research, pres- 
ented to both conferences by 
David Onions, professor of 
veterinary pathology at 
Glasgow University, sug- 
gests that it will be possible 
to overcome the risk of infec- 
tion by breeding animals 
free of all viruses. But it 
ma y take some time to con- 
vince the regulatory authori- 
ties, which are holding up 
clinical trials of xenotran- 
splantation until the safety 
issue is resolved. 

Organ transplantation 
between people is. as Prof 
Onions says, “facing a crisis 
born of its own success”. It 
is the best - and often only 
- . treatment for many life- 
threatening conditions. 
Demand for organs is 


growing by 15 per cent a 
year and far outweighs the 
supply of donors, which has 
levelled off in most coun- 
tries. In the US. there are 

40.000 people on waiting lists 
for transplants, while only 

8.000 organs were donated 
last year. More than 3.000 
people died before a suitable 
organ could be found. 

The supply could be 
increased slightly by introd- 
ucing a system of “presumed 
consent”, in which doctors 
could use the organs of any- 
one who died suddenly, 
unless he or his close rela- 
tions forbade it. But trans- 
plant specialists say this 
would not dose the. "donor., 
gap”. Nor is there any pros- 
pect of a higfrtech solution 


those of humans and they 
could be bred rapidly to pro- 
duce large numbers of kid- 
neys, livers and hearts. 

Several biotechnology 
companies, iiKT tiding lmu- 
tran in the UK. <Alexion and 
Nextran in the US and Bres- 
agen in Australia, have used 
genetic engineering to create 
strains of pig that overcome 
the most serious obstacle to 
xenotransplantation 
“hyperacute rejection”. This 
powerful reaction by the 
immnnp system can destroy 
tissue from another species 
within minutes. 

Pigs for transplantation 
are given human genes to 
produce regulator proteins 
that mask the pigginess of 
their organs and flag to the 



The sty life: pigs can be bred for organ transplants 


through mass-producing arti- 
ficial organs. 

That leaves animals as the 
only hope. The primates, 
man’s closest relations, seem 
most compatible. A few 
experiments have been car- 
ried. out in the US over the 
past 15 years, transplanting 
baboon tissue into people. 
But the risk of passing on 
disease is greater with a 
closely related species. 

“In the UK a consensus 
has been reached that it 
would be wrong to use 
baboons,” says Prof Onions. 
“In the US, however, there is 
still a significant body of 
clinical and patient group 
opinion that supports the 
use of primates.” 

Most research focuses on 
pigs, because their organs 
are about the same size as 


recipients that they are 
human. Tests on transplants 
from pigs to monkeys con- 
firm that the strategy will 
prevent hyperacute rejec- 
tion, though the pigs’ organs 
would still suffer the same 
long-term rejection that 
occurs with conventional 
transplants from other 
people. This would be con- 
trolled with drugs that sup- 
press the immune system. 

Three broad-based ethical 
committees in the UK and 
US have concluded that 
xenografts from pigs are 
morally acceptable, subject 
to the normal requirements 
of animal welfare. Britons 
eat 14m pigs a year, and sur- 
geons routinely implant pig 
heart valves (which do not 
contain living cells and axe 
therefore not subject to 


hyperacute rejection). 

But Tony Suckling, an 
immunologist who is deputy 
director general of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, says: 
“Many people still have deep 
concerns about whether xen- 
otransplants should go 
ahead. They believe that the 
use of animal organs in this 
way is unnatural, and it is 
going to take a long time 
before it Is accepted by a 
large majority.” 

For regulators such as the 
UK health department and 
US Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the key issue is 
safety, not ethics or public 
acceptance. The fear is that 
the transplant might carry a 
pig virus that would become 
adapted to human cells and 
go on to infect other people. 

Companies such as Imu- 
tran say that, by using spe- 
cial breeding and molecular 
screening techniques, they 
can provide pig organs free 
of conventional viruses. The 
main hazard left is the “por- 
cine endogenous retrovirus", 
which Is not transmitted 
between animals in the 
usual way but passes down 
the generations by burying 
genetic message inside 
le pig’s genes. 

Laboratory experiments 
show the porcine retrovirus 
can cross the species barrier 
into human cells, though 
there Is no evidence it would 
happen in live an im al s or 
cause any barm. Prof Onions 
reported to this week’s con- 
ferences that he had 
obtained the genetic 
sequence of the retrovirus - 
opening the way to eliminat- 
ing it from pig strains by 
selective breeding or genetic 

mani p ula tion. 

Prof Blakemore expects 
xenografts to go ahead and 
make a huge contribution to 
medicine. As he points out, 
conventional heart trans- 
plants were immensely con- 
troversial when first carried 
out in South Africa 30 years 
ago. “I expect we will look 
back on today’s concerns 
about xenografts in the same 
way as we regard the origi- 
nal controversy about heart 
transplants,” he says. 


T be opening scene of 
Carmen, Bizet’s 
romantic opera, is 
set outside the old 
cigar factory in Seville, a 
vast 18th century building 
which once employed 10,000 
women. Used these days as a 
university, it was the first 
place to make cigars on an 
industrial scale. This week 
tbe company that ran it in 
Carmen's day went back to 
its roots and announced it 
was about to become the 
world's first cigar multina- 
tional. 

“The cigar market is grow- 
ing.” says Antonio Vdzquez, 
manag ing director of Taba- 
calera Cigars International, 
the Spanish company's 
newly formed offshoot. In 
the US, after failing steeply 
for 30 years, cigar-smoking 
has made a comeback in the 
1990s. Mr Vazquez says the 
market there has been grow- 
ing at 9 per cent a year. And 
it is there that Tabacalera ’s 
ambitious operation is exclu- 
sively directed. 

The state-controlled com- 
pany is set to spend about 
$367m on four acquisitions. 
The first, two months ago. 
was California-based Max 
Rohr Importer, one of the 
top US distributors. This 
week Tabacal era added the 
brands and production facili- 
ties of Havatampa. one of 
the biggest US manufactur- 
ers, which makes cigars in 
Florida and Alabama. The 
prey is bigger than the pred- 
ator: in cigars, the US com- 
pany’s sales comeed Tabacal- 
era’s own. 

Tabacal era is also buying 
two independent factories in 
Honduras and Nicaragua, 
both called San Cristobal 
although unconnected. The 
Spanish owners will con- 
tinue to have cigars made by 
hand for the top end of the 
market. “The machines 
there are people,” says Taba- 
calera. Tbe workers who roll 
the cigars and fill them with 
bunched tobacco are known 
as roUeros and buncheros. 

But Tabacalera has also 
spied an empty niche in the 
US. where cheaper kinds of 
cigar come wrapped in 
reconstituted tobacco paper. 
The Spanish company makes 
them for the mass market 
wrapped in the natural leaf. 
Relying on its home market, 
where the post-prandial 
cigar is an institution, it has 
so far hardly exported any. 
“We needed a distribution 


Smoke 

signals 

David White explains why a 
Spanish company is set to be 
the first cigar multinational 



Smoke-screen: cigars are increasingly popular in the US, as 
film star Arnold Schwarzenegger shows won* John sojaamwa.- 


network,” says Mr Vazquez. 
"Now we have one.” 

Cigars, like wines, are a 
fragmented business. Taba- 
calera’s acquisitions in the 
US and Central America are 
expected to give it just under 
II per cent of the world mar- 
ket, excluding India and 
China. This is enough to put 
it just ahead of its nearest 
competitor, Ebas, part of the 
Swedish Match group. 
According to the Spanish 
company, only seven others 
have more than 5 per cent 
the Swiss company Barger, 
Swisher. Consolidated Cigar 
and General Cigar of the US, 
Seita of France. Gallaher of 
the UK and Agio of the 
Netherlands. 

“There are European com- 
panies which are European 
players, and US companies 


that are US players says 
Mr Vazquez. "But there is no 
company that has had a big 
platform in both markets." 

This could signal further 
consolidation in the sector. 
Last December, BAT Indus- 
tries sold Henri Wintermans, 
the Netherlands cigar com- 
pany, to the Danish-based ST 
group, which also owns 
Nobel Cigars (BAT is a 
minority shareholder). More 
takeovers could follow. 
Tabacalera says it has no 
more plans for the moment 
But the group’s chairman 
C£sar Alierta - a 52-vear -old 
stockbroker who was new to 
manufacturing industry 
when the government picked 
him for the job last year - 
has his sights on being "the 
number one cigar company 
in the world". 


Cigars have wafted in and 
out of fashion. In the US, 
which currently makes up 
more than 30 per cent of the 
estimated world market, 
sales plummeted in the 1920s 
and soared in the 1950s. 
They peaked at 9bn cigars a 
year. Last year they were 
barely a third of that 
But industry exports 
expect that in 2000 they wifi 
have recovered to 4.8bn, a 50 
per cent increase. The expec- 
ted rise is steeper in pre- 
mium cigars and minimal in 
tittle cigars. Many people, 
the argument goes, are 
switching from cigarettes to 
a more occasional smoke. 
Being an all-natural product 
helps the image. In principle, 
cigar smoke is not inhaled. 
And so far. cigars have been 
spared from the wave of US 
litigation over tobacco-re- 
lated illness. 

W hat Tabacalera 
cannot do is 
sell the genuine 
Havana product 
in the US. It does, however, 
have “very old commercial 
relations with Cuba”, sells 
Cuban cigars in Spain and 
holds rights in other parts of 
tbe world for the Cuban 
Montecristo and Partagas 
brands. So far it has not 
fallen foul of US sanctions 
legislation. With executives 
holding passports full of 
Cuban visas, it is highly sen- 
sitive to the whole subject of 
the US embargo. Mr Vdquez 
insists that the Cuba issue is 
“completely alien" to the 
operation. But the Spanish 
company clearly has its eye 
on tiie day the embargo is 
lifted. 

Stockmarket analysts, gen- 
erally not hot on tobacco 
shares recently, say the 
acquisitions should make 
Tabacalera more attractive 
to investors when the Span- 
ish government sells its 52 
per cent stake in the com- 
pany. probably in the first 
half of next year. 

The price Tabacalera is 
paying for its new acquisi- 
tions is twice their current 
annual sales, but it is expect- 
ing them to bring in strong 
profits. For a quasi- 
monopoly company that 
failed in its attempts at 
diversification a decade ago 
- it moved into food process- 
ing and then backed out as 
fast as it could - biting off 
the big end of the cigar is a 
bold move. 


I 


t looks like just another 
dealing-room screen. But 
the London Stock 

. Exchange’s new electronic 
share-dealing system could 
hugely increase the volume of 
shares traded in London, make 
stockbroking into a loss-making 
activity, reduce the revenues of 
some of . the largest financial 
groups in tbe world and replace 
nrillion-pound-a-year stockbro- 
kers with computer screens. 

The introduction of the sys- 
tem, known as Sets, may not be 
as visibly dramatic as the Big 
Bang reforms of 1986, when 
share dealers gave . up 
face-to-face bargaining on the 
Stock exchange floor and started 
to use computer screens for trad- 
ing. But in fact it will change 
methods of trading shares that 
have been used in the City of 
London since long before Big 
Bang. This will affect all the 
wain groups involved In share 

trading. - . 

For investors, the new system 
could bring narrower spreads 


George Graham looks at how the LSE’s new electronic share dealing system will affect stockbrokers 

Upheaval behind the screen 


to 


between buying and selling 
prices, reducing dealing costs 
and providing opportunities to 
infl uence the market directly. . 

Equity traders win also have 
to learn a new game with differ- 
ent rules and tricks. 

The group most affected, 
though, will probably be then- 
employers, that is, big compa- 
nies such as -BZW and Merrill 
Lynch. Preparations for the 
introduction of Sets on October 
20 have already spotlighted just 


prices at which they are willing 
to buy or sell shares, meeting 
orders from the shares they hold 
in stock. Prices are displayed on 
the Stock Exchange Automated 
Quote - or Seaq screw - but 
bargains are actually struck on 
the telephone, voice to voice, if 
not face to face. 

The system can boast some 
successes. London claims to be 
the only major market that kept 
trading during the 1987 stock 
market crash. Academic studies 


how precarious the economics of , suggest that large orders move 


share dealing are. In spite of pre- 
dictions of a sharp increase in 
trading volumes, those econom- 
ics are likely to take a turn far 
the worse under the new system. 

Today’s method of trading in 
shares remains closely tied to 
the old stock-jobbing system 
used before the Big Bang. Mar- 
ketmakers, the successors of the 
old Jobbers, are obliged to quote 


share prices less in London than 
in continental European mar- 
kets, because the capital commit- 
ted by marketmakers helps to 
absorb the impact of the order. 

So why change? The -answer is 
that tins system means market- 
makers need to make a profit on 
the capital they put at risk; they 
also need to protect the share 
portfolios they hold against sud- 


den movements in price. Tbe 
way they do that is to earn 
money from the spread between 
the best quoted buying price and 
the best selling price. In London, 
this spread averages 0.6 per cent 
- much more than in continental 
Europe. 

With Sets, marketmakers’ 
quotes will be replaced on the 
screen by actual buying and sell- 
ing orders - an investor’s 
expression of willingness to 
trade a cer tain number of shares 
within certain price limits. When 
buy and sell orders match each 
other, they are executed by the 
system automatically. 

In continental European mar- 
kets, which -use similar elec- 
tronic order books, spreads typi- 
cally average 0.1-0.15 per cent, 
much lower than In Loudon. 

A study by Credit Lyonnais 
Laing, one of tbe biggest equity 
houses to specialise in agency 


broking on behalf of clients 
rather than marlre h nalrtng i sug- 
gests that London spreads are 
likely to come down to 0J2 per 
cent 

This will hurt marketmakers. 
It will also hart those who make 
money from commissions 
because commission rates on 
share dealing are also expected 
to drop, at least for smaller 
orders, as deaims will provide 
only automated access to the sys- 
tem rather than a real broking 
service. 

Commission rates for institu- 
tional dealing in Switzerland, 
which moved to electronic trad- 
ing last year, levelled -out at 
about 0.1 per cent, compared 
with an average of 0.22 p^r emit 
in the UK. > 

It is true that continental\expe- 
rience also snggests thatt vol- 
umes could increase three- or 
fonrfold. Still, the fall in ave- 


nues could put stockbroking 
companies under intense pres- 
sure. 

The problem is that stockbrok- 
ing is no money-spinner, and the 
stockbrokers are often kept 
going by subsidies from other 
related activities, such as share 
issues. The industry is domi- 
nated by five giant marketmak- 
ers - BZW, Merrill Lynch, Nat- 
West Markets, SBC Warburg and 
UBS - with Dresdner Klein wort 
Benson. ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett and HSBC James Capel in 
pursuit. Consultants’ studies 
suggest the eight firms on aver- 
age are barely breaking even on 
their equities broking, and will 
fare much worse with Sets. 

"We continue to conclude that 
intermediation in UK cash equi- 
ties is not economically viable 
on a standalone basis,” said the 
Oliver, Wyman banking consul- 
tancy in a report to the stock 


exchange on the transition 
Sets. 

“Basically, pure brokerage 
now moves into loss," added one 
of the top marketmakers. 

There are some compensating 
sources of revenue on propri- 
etary trading. But overall, the 
profits squeeze is likely to be 

tremendous. 

On the plus side, the stock 
exchange this wed: slashed its 
charges for dealing on Sets from 
I5p per £1,000 to Bp, saving the 
industry an estimated £20m 
($3 1.8m) a year. In addition, 
computers will be able to replace 
some of the expensive humans 
needed for share trading, and 
many firms have already 
reduced their trading staffs. 

That, however, looks tike a 
drop in the ocean, especially as 
salaries for the traders who 
remain continue to rocket. For 
many stockbrokers, the changes 
ushered in on October 20 could 
prove to be much more frighten- 
ing than the Big Bang revolution 
11 years ago. 
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Corn prices 
dip on lower 
crop forecast 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Nikki Tait m Chicago and 
Susanna Voyte bi London 

A lower-than-anttcipated 
forecast released yesterday 
by the US Department of 
Agriculture for the US com 
crop, failed to offset specula- 
tive selling in the grain 
futures markets. 

By midday the December 
corn contract on the Chicago 
Board of Trade had lost 
almost 3 cents at $2,696. The 
latest USDA prediction - in 
its September production 

report - is for 9_268bn bush- 
els in the 1997-98 season. 
While this was only 8m 
bushels below USDA’s 
August forecast, most ana- 
lysts had expected a figure 
closer to 9.4bn bushels. 

Overall, the USDA report 
made only modest changes 
from tbe previous August 
forecasts, with the estimate 
for soyabean production 
being nudged only margin- 
ally higher to 2.746bn bush- 
els. against 2.744bn previ- 
ously - although also short 
of some market forecasts. 
Wheat production is now put 
at 2.507bn bushels, down 
from the former forecast of 
2£31bn bushels. 

Analysts generally inter- 
preted the data as fairly bull- 
ish for grains, at least under- 
pinning prices, although 
they also suggested that the 
October numbers would be 
more significant, as the har- 
vesting tally began to 
emerge and estimates of Chi- 
nese grain production might 
become more solid. 

The gold price was not 
moved by predictions yester- 
day that a big sale of gold 
would be announced soon by 
a European central hank. 


Gold 



WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 1987 — 

prices on week ago Mgti Low 


Odd per troy oz. 

S32435 

+2.10 

$381.05 

$389.65 

$319.15 

Stver per troy az 

297-OOp 


31&50p 

330.10P 

253.30P 

AlurntnJum 99.7% (cash) 

$16113 

+7.50 

$1304.5 

$17873 

$14193 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

£2071 3 

-94.0 

$1976.5 

$2704 

$2172.5 

Lead (cash) 

$629.5 

-11 5 

$754.5 

£725.5 

$5873 

Nickel (cash) 

S64473 

-1673 

$7070 

$3220 

$6495 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

S15913 

-86 

$1006 

$17633 

$1044 

Tn (cadi) 

$5440.0 

+53 

S6015 

£6050 

S6340 

Cocoa Futures Sep 

£1078 

+11 

£981 

£1131 

£847 

Coffee Futures Sep 

$1564 

-81 

$1520 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

8260.50 

-220 

$274.60 

$311.00 

$265.50 

Barley Futures Sep 

£80.60 

-0.65 

£100.00 

£3630 

£76.00 

Wheat Futures Sep 

£87.00 

-0.75 

£99.60 

£10230 

£75.50 

Cotton Outtoofc A Index 

7930c 

-020 

75.75c 

8225c 

78.15c 

WM4 (64s Super) 

428p 


405p 

448p 

387p 

03 (Brent Blend) 

318.34* 

-02S 

$23,875 

$24-95 

$1635 


Mr lama utarea othanw fc e stated, p PancaAg. c Cents fa. r OcL 


BASE METALS 

LONDON ISETAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Meld Trading) 
ALUMINIUM. 99 l 7 PURTTY jS par tome) 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COM EX (100 Troy oz^ Srtroy a tj 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT UfTC (100 tonnes; £ par tonne} 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE flO tonnes; Wan l*j_ 


Jan 1887 Sap 

Source Datajcraon/EV 
LIE warehouse stocks* 
Teams Change 

Alurrantum 720,000 +Z800 

Aluminum afey 5&240 -140 

Copper 288.775 *500 

Lead 121,525 -150 

Nickel 58,866 +180 

Zinc 383.425 . *3.325 

Tm 11.713 -160 

‘Thrace cfaea 

At the afternoon "fix'' in 
London, gold was 10 cents a 
troy ounce firmer at $323.35. 
Silver held around the day’s 
highs, unchanged at $4.77 
while platinum rose 50 cents 
to $426.50. Palladium, how- 
ever, rose sharply - up $6.00 
at $193.75. 

The price of gold recently 
fell to a 12-year low, alter the 
Australian central bank sold 
two-thirds of its reserves. 

In January, the central 
H ank of the Netherlands 
shook the markets when it 
revealed that it had sold 300 
tonnes of gold. The markets 
suspect that banks are sell- 
ing gold to reduce their defi- 
cits in an attempt to meet 
the qualifying criteria for 
European monetary union. 

In late trading gold 
jumped to $324.85 a troy 
ounce helped by the US dol- 
lar which slipped on 
rumours of a possible rise in 
German interest rates. 



Cash 

3 rnths 

Close 

161,-2 

1621-2 

Previous 

160a5-tS.5 

1622-23 

HighAaw 


1630/1617 

AM Offidal 

1816-17 

1E2S-233 

Kerb dose 


1819-93 

Opat ht 

263.865 


Total datty arairar 

77,310 


■ ALUMINUM ALLOY (S par tann^ 

Close 

1415-25 

1443-9 

Previous 

1420-30 

1445-55 

Hjgh/low 


145071443 

AM Official 

1425-30 

1450-55 

Kerb dose 


144530 

Open pit. 

5,016 


Total daty tunow 

1.094 


■ LEAD (S per toma) 


Close 

629-30 

640-1 

PtavtouE 

6343-5.5 

645-6 

HigMcm. 


645/632 

AM Official 

6313-23 

639-40 

Kerb cioss 


640-1 

Open mt 

33,710 


Total dafly turnover 

B.092 


■ NICKEL (5 per temej 


Ctase 

6445-50 

6540-45 

Previous 

653W5 

6630-35 

rtgh/low 


6810/6510 

AM Offidal 

6430-35 

6525-30 

Kerb dose 


8540-50 

Open teL 

wros 


Total daily turnover 

19263 


■ TM (S per tonne) 



Close 

5435-45 

5483-95 

Previous 

5415^0 

5459-60 

Hlgh/low 


5525/5465 

AM Official 

5475-85 

5520-30 

Kerb dose 


551O-20 

□pen int 

14.717 


Total da*y turnover 

2.558 


■ ZINC, special high grade (8 per tonne) 

Ciase 

1563-94 

1397-99 

FYevtous 

1833-34 

1439-41 

HigMow 


1438/1395 

AM Official 

1616-20 

1428-29 

Kart) dose 


1399-400 

Open int. 

67.085 


Total doty turnover 

38,372 


■ COPPER, grade A (S par tonne) 


2070.5-2.5 

2096-7 

Prevtaua 

2080-82 

2101-62 

kftgMow 

2087 

2120/2086 

AM Offidal 

2065-87 

2110.5-11.5 

Kerb dcae 


2088-9 

Open int 

144,167 


Total ctafly tunaver 

77203 



■ LME AM Official E/S rata: 10051 

LIME goring OS mg 10055 

Spt 15B70 3odtt 15914 6 MV 1.H5B9rtte 15810 

■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Sril 

Daf» 




Open 


Print 

daqr 


tea 

Vol 

M 

Sap 

94J» 

+030 

94.75 

91 on 

954 

2 699 

Oct 

94.40 

+620 

95.15 

9400 

24, 

2659 

Bor 

9520 

+620 

9520 

94.70 

BI 

1633 

Dec 

95.40 

+0.45 

9585 

94.00 11.765 30253 

Jm 

95.60 

+0.40 

95.00 

9500 

140 

938 

Mi 

Total 

9570 

+0S0 

9500 

9560 

204 946 

16633 52617 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Pricaa aipphed by N M RothachBd) 

GddfTray or) 

Close 
Opening 
Morning (lx 
Afternoon fix 
Day's Kgh 
Day's Low 



Sril 

prion 

Dafn 

maps 

B0 

taw 

0p<n 

VM U 


Mt 

prica 


Bgo 

Low 

Yol 

Opts 

tat 


Sou Day's 
prion dana Mgh 

Sep 

3219 

-02 

- 

3249 

- 

top 

8720 

- 

- 

- 

. 

102 

sep 

1078 

+1 

1088 

Oct 

3246 

-02 

325.7 

323.5 

2,175 14223 

Bar 

8825 

- 

8820 

87.75 

60 

3,492 

o* 

1112 

_ 

1113 

One 

3262 

-04 

3Z72 

3252 SX» 117,1k 

jna 

9025 

+6.15 

9025 

asm 

Irt 

2260 

Nw 

1135 

+2 

IIS 

Feb 

3276 

-66 

3262 

328,6 

1,430 15.483 

Bra 

92X5 +6,5 

3225 

8120 

BI 

2273 

taay 

1151 

+1 

1150 

*r 

9903 

-02 

3261 

329.1 

156 5287 

■fey 

9425 

+6,5 

9425 

94.00 

33 

1282 

Jri 

1165 

+1 

1183 

Jm 

Tom 

331.1 

-67 

331.4 

3302 

680 8/SB 

tape m/sa 

Jri 

ToM 

9623 

+615 

9600 

9620 

10 128 

338 16187 

ToM 

1179 

+1 

1171 


■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy OZ-\ g/TOy COL) 

Del 07.7 -a? <714 <Z <4 1,722 11129 

JBn <18.7 -1.7 <200 4115 270 15B9 

Aw 409 7 -1.7 - 4100 123 455 

J id <057 -1.7 2 

T«M 111S M.W8 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Troy OZJ ftlroy gzj 

Sep 19890 -065 20140 19000 13 385 

DK 193.40 -0.13 19B.00 192-00 510 1179 

M a 190.40 -0.15 190.00 190.00 100 322 

JBR 18090 -0.13 - - - 107. 

TMN 95 1073 

■ SILVER COMSX (5,000 Tray ol; COTS/toy at) 


■ WHEAT COT ej0P0buirtn:oartB«0B>bMhaq 


Sep 

472.0 

+10 

473X1 

<70X) 

120 341 

Dm 

477.5 

+1.0 

481^ 

<7W 16297 53,711 

Jm 

4760 

+1.0 

<760 

<790 

20 

■far 

4842 

♦IX) 

n 

<80.0 

70 11X32 

My 

4882 

+1J) 

<91.0 

491.0 

4 3XM 

Jri 

4924 

+1X2 

- 

- 

IQ 2280 

ToM 





16880 774= 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMB( (1,000 barrels. S/barel) 
D*Y» 


Oct 


Jan 

Fato 


Lea 1M M 

32.00 11740 43,678 
XLS 8509 29460 

54.70 9.642 22481 

5545 3476 21.760 
5545 730 12460 

55.70 1432 8.417 
42488 155487 


Sen Oeys Open 

price efraaga Hgft Lea M let 

Oct 16150 -0.75 16445 16345 3484 29499 

Nee 18545 -075 16645 16545 1,434 13435 

Dm 1672 -0.75 168.00 16745 14S5 17401 

JM 18945 -040 169.75 16940 871 11.151 

Ml 17045 -040 17040 17040 339 6402 

Her 17040 -045 17040 17040 10 <440 

Total 7440 (0477 

■ NATURAL PASTE (1400 «wm peace per taws) 

Oct 11450 - 11.060 11.000 SO 1.170 

He* 13.120 -0490 - 785 

Total BSD 8475 


NATURAL GAS NYMEX (10400 


S/mraBaj 


1 month . 


S price 

£ equtv SFr sqdv 






324.00-324 JO 




Lriari DaY* 



0p* 





price dranga Bgb 

tea 

¥d M 

32325 

201.490 

476.794 

Od 

2785 +6019 

ZB3Q 

2750 Z7XG2 50530 

323.35 

201^68 

477285 

Ho* 

2920 +6012 

2960 

2890 10266 32962 

324.00-325.1 0 



Dec 

2020 +0.023 

2040 

2965 

6.773 23964 

323.00-32330 



Jna 

6005+6026 

3lD20 

2970 

3286 23211 

322JQ-323XS 



Mi 

2735+6033 

2740 

2706 

1.438 15J83 

I 

1 

B 

Her 

2440 +0.015 

2440 

2420 

580 105= 

.2.68 0 months .... 

2.96 

Total 




SUB 234842 


2 months 

3 months 

Sever Rx 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
GoM Colne 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovenri^i 


.4.92 

-243 


12 m onth s -3.05 


p/tray az. 
29645 
302X10 

US eta equiv. 
47825 
46220 

Oct 

306.10 

<87.15 

314.60 

49615 

Xw 

Dbc 

S price 

E equiv. 

Jm 

321-323 

199-201 

Ml 

- 

• 

Hw 

75-77 

40-40 

ToM 


B UNLBADB7 GASOUNE 

MYH EX H2400 U6 gML; cftJS gihj 

Latest Days Opts 

price change Hip In Vol Id 
5840 -048 59.<0 5740 16404 35480 
5640 -045 5745 56.00 8444 21138 
5540 -048 5020 5545 1104 15.723 
55J0 -0.10 56.10 5540 1.68B 13,494 
5645 -045 5645 56.35 702 3738 

57.70 *0.70 - 57.70 207 5.133 

3248210340 


Sta> 

358.50 -5J0 387J30 897.00 

1,541 612 

Sip 

1624 

+19 

1631 

Dm 

374J5 -175 38, XM 371 XX) 11X22 65J30 

Dm 

1640 

+U 

1647 

■tar 

38025 -250 3B3XB 384J0 

1,534 23^46 

Hw 

1874 

+17 

1881 

May 

39, J5 -ITS 396XX) 38000 

507 «16 

Hay 

1B9< 

+16 

1G9B 

Jri 

385.00 -1 JO 388J0 383J0 

632 9 J62 

Jri 

1713 

+1B 

- 

DM 

TMM 

40000 - 405.00 40000 

<0 1474 
10BRKKJ74 

S«9 

YaM 

1731 

+19 

1718 


lea W W 


7476 171467 

B COCOA CSCE (IQ tamtetSAonneB) _ 


27 2.975 
40 4483 
8433H7AB 


N MACE CBT <5400 bu mkt; eaisfflBfcbugh^ ■ COCOA QCCO) (SDR'aftonne) 


Sep 268= -745 274.00 26540 4,170 5412 
Dm 26425 -425 Z744Q 264.00 41.744191,188 
Her 27100 -740 28150 272.75 1573 54431 

Hey 278.00 -745 28745 277.75 2482 13472 

JBJ 28140 -725 29040 280.73 2485 22J9S 

S« 27240 -440 277.00 27240 SB 1471 

TONI 58,724302488 

R BARLEY UFFE (100 tomes £ per tonne! 


price Mange M* Low Mot tat 
Oct 1948 +041 19.47 1942 52442 80.434 

Hoe 1152 +043 1940 19.45 31715 62.097 

OK 1156 +0.02 1947 1043 11,423 52404 

Jan 1942 +041 1949 1940 4457 34.140 

Fee 1947 +005 10.70 1944 2.150 15415 

Mar 1947 +0.03 1949 1944 1.448 9.410 

TetM 106407401462 

B CRUDE Oft. I PE (S/bareQ 

Latest Day's Opm 

price change Mgh tew M W 

Oct 18 33 +0.03 1858 18.25 1726 34442 

Row 1141 +0.05 1147 1846 11,403 62,722 

Dm 1148 +0.02 1155 18.46 3405 20478 

Jan 1843 - 1848 1152 853 19451 

FM 1155 +0.04 1180 1845 365 7J367 

Mar 1150 +0.04 1852 1640 67 3.702 

Total chi aN 

B HEATING OH. IfllCC (42400 US gate; BUS data) “ 

Latest Day's 
pdee change 

52.70 +0.65 5245 
5340 +055 54.15 
5545 +055 55.15 
5540 +0 2S S45 
5115 +020 5655 
Mar 5110 +045 5110 
Tetri 

B GAS Ot PE (Stomej 


ftP 

8060 

-640 - . - 

_ 

19 

(fet 

IWBC 

-040 82.60 QZjSQ 

IQ 

1j0» 

Jm 

8465 

-0.40 84,75 84. B0 

20 

8= 

Hw 

B8.B5 

-040 

' - 

232 

Hay 

88.10 

-640 

- 

23 

ToM 



38 

vn 

B SOYABEANS CBT ftOOObB net: eas»H» boring 

Sap 

72200 

+650 727XJ0 706XM 

1.179 

3,776 

MOV 

83125 

-1200 64650 83050 19549 90X752 

JM 

63325' 

-1US S4650 633JX) 

1558 21.610 

Hw 

Rioy; 

-1125 B5SX70 KSXO 

1X711 

9.100 

Hay 

645.75. 

-13.00 Q9X» 64550 

588 

7668 

Jri 

851.75. 

-1275 667.00 852XB 

1X37 

8.100 

Total 



=£22142/91 

■ SOYABEAN OH. C0T (BOjOOOfos: centa/W 

ftp 

2250 

_TL07 22.66 WHS 

1527 

1627 

Od 

2256 

-0X78 2277 2238 

4XE4 18611 

Dec 

2288 

-211 23.13 2273 

5,142 40585 

Jm 

23.0? 

—0.14 2233 22S4 

462 12^487 

MW 

■n to 

-ai2 2353 2323 

778 

7697 

Hay 

2354 

-an 23 55 2352 

161 

3611 

Trial 



12671 

67616 

M SOYABEAN MEAL COT (100 tone; $6on) 

ftp 

2669 

-15 272X1 268X7 

1677 

4662 

0d 

226.4 

-45 2315 225.4 

4673 23,165 

Ok 

2105 

-S.1 2175 2105 

8.400 44,1 M 

Jm 

206.1 

—45 212X7 206X7 

16= 11.142 

Her 

2009 

-4.6 2065 2005 

1.949 

10.772 

■■y 

1965 

-46 2045 1885 

887 

6769 

ToM 



06641866= 

H POTATOES LUTE (20 tonnes: £ pw tonne) 

Hov 

620 

_ _ 

_ 

7 

Hw 

B55 

-35 - — 

- 

- 

AW 

1,5X1 

-35 117.1 113X7 

78 

1.176 


127X7 

-15 

- 

2 

JM 

141X1 

-35 

- 

- 

TOM 



78 

1,185 

B FnaGHT (B1FFBQ UFFE (SltMndex point) 

Sep 

1290 

-10 1300 1290 

85 

5= 

Od 

14= 

-10 14= 1420 

39 

,609 

No* 

1455 

-10 

- 

48 

Jm 

14% 

-10 

- 

487 

Trial 

On* 

Prev 

121 

2661 

BH 

1293 

1299 



PULP AND PAPER 



B PULPEX OMLX (SO 24 air (fry tons) 



Sad 

Day's 


Opaa 


price change Mrii Low 

Vrt 

tat 

ftp 

56600 

+3.00 580X10 556.00 

B 

102 

Ok 

583.00 

r5X)0 582X10 57725 

21 

150 

Total 



78 

342 

FUTURES DATA 

AE tuturea data uppted by CMS. 




Minor metals from Metat BJMki 
$ par b In warahouM. urtaea otherariae 
stated. Anftnonjr 89.6596, S per tome, 
1460-1450. Bamnth: mm. 99-99%, tonne 
tats 155-3.60. Cadmium min. 9955%. 
cams a pound, 40.00-5000 (550-6109. 
Cobett min. B9.BW, 2120-25.00 (2250- 
2350); min. 895%. 20505055 (1940- 
2050). Mercury: min. 99.98%, S per 76 to 
flask, 143-155 (145-155). Molybdenum: 
drummed molybcfc: oxide. L3MJ5. S ale 
nhoic min 995%, 250-3.00 p 40-250). 
TteigeSen « standard min. 65%. S per 
tonne unit (10kg) WO, df. 40-45. Vana- 
diunr min. 98%. CIF, 4.05-4.15 (4.05- 
4-104. Uranium: 950. 


teg 11 

a* 


.128854 


B CORFEE LSTE (5 tonnes; Manna) 


ftp 

1364 

-41 

1815 

1570 

96 

1.331 

Han. 

1679 

-44 

18= 

1575 

1624 

18.725 

Jm 

1582 

-43 

1830 

1576 

726 

8621 

Hw 

1571 

-42 

1620 

1565 

347 

2607 

ear 

1568 

-40 

1615 

1560 

23 

417 

Jri 

1663 

-40 

_ 

- 

— 

97 

ToM 




262< 

32658 



188= -1025 207 JO 190.00 

47 

441 

Sec 

17265 -1566 188= 17260 <615 

Har 

157.40 -1365 171.00 15765 

682 

4612 

Ms? 

151 XX) -13.00 18460 158X10 

14 

1659 

Jri 

14460 -13X» 15760 15160 

14 

1668 

tte 

138.00 -1300 



Trial 


spa urn 

B COH-Efc (JCO) (US eents/potrod) 




Sap 11 

Camp, drib 

IS day 


a WHHH SUGAR LUTE SO tcnnagSAonnrt 


Od 

317.1 

-26 

3206 

3186 

2J397 

3667 

Dae 

322.1 

+03 

3226 

3216 

1.450 

8613 


32S6 

-02 

3256 

3246 

,X«0 

13.405 

BhV 

3256 

♦416 

■WB9 

3=1 

422 

2J574 


3256 

+16 

325.0 

3246 

73 


0d 

322.3 

+36 

- 

- 

— 

2635 

Trial 





spa 

32600 

H SUGAR >11’ 


f112XXXSb3; 

centsAbe) 


Oct 11.48 -057 1145 11. <814=4 87436 

Mar 1259 -053 12.15 125715,725 85471 

May 12X6 -043 1259 1253 1.376 19405 

JM 1143 -QXQ 1148 1143 917 14403 

Oct 11.78 -052 1147 11.78 734 11519 

Mar 11.74 -053 11.78 11.75 75 2429 

tetri . 5J6B 82.400 

B COTTON NYCE (5Q500fcg cantt/tort 


Od 

7361 

+168 

74.10 

7260 3.4= 6XJB4 

Dm 

7361 

+161 

74.15 

7240 3.106 48680 

Hw 

75XX) 

+1.11 

75.10 

7365 

542 13,724 

Hay 

75.70 

+1.00 

7560 

7445 

595 6,147 

Jri 

78.10 

+061 

76= 

75X10 

88 5682 

Od 

7560 

+007 

7500 

7560 

3 614 

ToM 





5=1 88611 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE 1,5,000835 cents/tas) 

Be* 

6075 

-1X» 

71 XJO 

69.70 1=1 18657 

Jan 

7260 

-ix n 

7365 

7260 

715 6794 

Hw 

7560 

_ntn 

7860 

7560 

229 5636 

May 

78= 

-095 

79= 

79= 

31 1636 

Jri 

8050 

-160 

- 

— 

52 657 

ftp 

8275 

-1XS 

_ 

83.00 

21 274 

ToM 





26<2 35=4 


VOUME DATA 

Open Merest and Volume data shown for 
contmets haded on COMEX. NYMEX. CBT. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Crude Ol we 
ana cty In anaara. Volume & Open Internet 
totals m tar el traded mull a. 


INDICES 

B Reuters (Base; 18/W31 = 100) 

Sep 12 Sep 11 month ago year ago 
19212 19324 19104 1985.1 

a CRB Romeo (Ba-wc 1967 = 10(8 
Sep 11 Sep 10 month ago ago 

24341 242.22 

a osa Spot ffas« 1870 ° 100} 

Sep 11 Ski 10 month ago year ago 
19658 19450 194.43 20451 


meat AND LIVESTOCK 

, |lu nr.ATTlJSCME*a00^ 

Sad w 


rmmm-m- W ^ 
raA5S +0225 69600 691= 5263 31963 
“75*0325 70200 89400 <434 30028 
WMO+WBS 72575 72350 80S 15X719 

SS3m »» 74775 04 7 - S15 

71^-0025 n4= 71335 502 6339 
Aeg n^+4150 7,200 70*0^ ^ 

Lunate HOGS CME eantsto) 

70750+5.700 71.175 70300 4,719 15477 
Sl75+(U75 67450 66800 3.73Z 9.873 

*775+5635 6S.B50 682= 491 3J30 

SSo +5.550 62650 62050 1= 1.710 

67350+0 *75 67500 67.000 52 960 

^50 +0 450 81500 6^^= 


Oct 

DK 

Fab 


Oct 

Dec 

Fefl 


Jri 

Total 


Prey, day 

129832 


Tow 

m pel l ies CMS | 4 Q 500 foK cgnssflb^ 

» 67.850+1350 61175 *450 1,715 4.732 

87675+1400 6743 ««0 69 4= 

*•» eson 2 85 

Z7 


■T S15SSSS 
a b&bs, ^° 26 


Jan Oct Jan 


142 

77 

35 


, 

16 

81 


7 

19 

43 


fm. dm 

136.49 

13353 


106 

133 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price S to " no ~ Caft * Pots- ' 

B ALUMN1UM 

(99.7%) LME C** 



1600 7 

- 

■ coppe* __ 

(Grade A) LME 061 

2000 1 “ 

2100 - * 

2200 — 8 

a COFFEEUFFE Nov 

■ COCOA LUTE °*C 

1050 ^ 

1075 

1100 59 

a BRENT CRUDE 
IPE Oc 1 

■ 

1850 - " 

1900 ' 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

a CRUDE OS. FOB fP* ^ 

SI 7. 85-7 SI w -004 

Brent Blend (dated) S18.18-620 -a 125 

Brent Blend (Qcfl S1833-135 -1125 

WT) S1936 9.38W -0.19 

M OO. PRODUCTS NIUE prow* deteenf Off Item 


Jan Oct Jai 
156 13 52 

100 50 35 

60 122 153 

Jan Nov Jan 
,38 57 
115 32 

95 114 163 

Mar Dec Mar 
130 26 

115 36 

47 


101 


45 

55 

66 


Nov Oct Nov 


75 

50 

32 


36 

58 

91 


FVemtum Gasofine 

S2 19-221 

-1 

Gas OM 

SI 63-165 

-16 

Heavy Fuel OS 

$91-93 


Naphtha 

SI 33- 190 


Jri tad 

S181-182 

-1 

Diesel 

$163-171 

+06 


I N ATURAL GAS IPence/tharmi 

Bacton (Oct) 11.0-11.1 

Pfceoletxn Argus. Tot tendon pint 3 59 679? 

a OTHB? 

Odd (per troy oztf 
Sftver (per boy az)* 
ftednum (per troy az.) 

FtaUadum (per tray ozj 
Copper 

Lead (US prod) 

Tin (Kuala Lumpre) 

Tn (New YoM) 

Cattle (hue weight) 

Swap (five wei^Tt) 

Pigs (five welghOt 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

Mates (US No3 Yellow) 

Whoof (US Dark North) 

Rubber (Oct)? 

Rubber (Nov)? 

Rtfober (KL RSS Nol) 

Coconut Oil (Pl)0)§ 

Palm OB (Malay J§ 

Copra (PM)§ 

Soyabeans (US) 

Cotton OulooiCA' Index 
WooRopa (B4s Super] 

E pw tan intan olheretee msbL p pnnAg. c canb 
r mgglAfl m lleqrcfrn cwrong. y xugggi. z Xug * Oct 
ftendon Riycul. § OF team an * BoSon new 
efcee. * Change on weak, tfiand an MM exf pigs gad 


S324.25 

+160 

477.00c 

-2.00 

S438.00 

+160 

$193.50 

+2XXJ 

1020 c 


45.00C 


15.61r 


256.5 


101 24p 

-0.02- 

1156Sp 

+1.99* 

BI.IQp 

-4.04- 

528050 

+3.30 

3321.50 

+0.10 

Unq 


£109.00 


Unq 


59.75p 


5B.75p 


253-Ct 

■26 

61 5.0 

♦2S6 

487.5 

+26 

S40(L0y 

+2.5 

226.0 


79.50C 

-0.05 

42 8p 



WORLD BOND PRICES 


Treasuries soar on prices data 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate in New York 
and Samer fskandar 
in London 

US Treasuries soared 
yesterday after the release of 
new data on producer prices 
and retail sales for August 
By midday the 30-year Trea- 
sury bond had gained §f at 
96g, its yield falling to 6.613 
per cent Shorter-term issues 
also rose, the two-year note 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


gaining '/. at 99:4. yielding 
5.925 per cent Bond prices 
were also helped by overseas 
buying in the wake of 
Japan’s announced GDP 
decline for the three months 
to June 30. 

US producer prices rose 0.3 
per cent in August The core 
rate, which excludes the vol- 
atile energy and food sec- 
tors. rose only 0.1 per cent 

“Inflation is still well con- 
tained at the wholesale 
level," said Marilyn Schaja. 
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BU 

Bd Day chgWh chg 

Month 

Year 

Sep 12 

Dale 

Coupon Price 

YleW 


y** 1 

chg y» chg ytd 

Australia 

03/99 

6=0 102.0958 

4.78 

+0.01 

-0.19 

-0M5 

-225 


10/07 

10.000 126X3828 

6.41 

- 

-OX16 

-041 

-1.65 

Austria 

OBB 

7X300 105=00 

461 

+0X32 

-0X15 

+602 

♦0= 


07/07 

5.625 99.4600 

5.70 

- 

-0X32 

-0.06 

-065 

Brigfam 

04/BB 

7.000 1046700 

4.00 

-OXM 

-OXM 

+OXH 

*023 

B3A37 

6=0 1036400 

5.74 

- 

-0.04 

-OXH 

-0.75 

Canada 

03/99 

4X300 99XX300 

4X37 

-0.07 

-0.03 

-0.37 

-1.31 


08407 

7=0 1086200 
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-1 = 
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-023 
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7X300 1056500 

*23 

-OXH 

-0X33 

-0X37 

-1X12 

FMand 

01/99 

11.000 109X1250 

366 

-O.Q2 

_ 

-OXM 

-057 


04/06 

7=0 1096530 

567 

-0.02 

-o.os 

-oxn 

-1X15 

Ranee 

11/99 

7X300 1086900 

3= 

-0X12 

-0X19 

-oxn 

-056 


10/04 

6.750 1096700 

5.14 

-0X12 

-ax» 

-a.to 

-0.76 


1Q437 

B6Q0 99.6400 

6= 

-0.02 

-a .06 

-OX17 

-0X» 


10/25 

6X300 966500 

B23 

-003 

-0.06 

-0.13 

-OS2 

Germany 

06199 

3.500 996800 

3= 

+0.01 

-OXM 

-oxn 

+0.14 


07/04 

6.750 1086500 

5= 

-oxn 

-0= 

-OJ38 

-059 


07/07 

6X300 1026200 

5= 

-0X22 

-0X15 

-OXH 

-0.60 


07/27 

6600 1024300 

Ml 

-0.02 

-oxjt 

-0.11 

-0.72 
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04/99 

8=0 100.7500 

5.70 

-0X12 

-0.11 

-027 

-0= 


08/06 

8X1X3111=00 

exn 

- 

+oxn 

-0.17 

-1.10 
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05TO0 

6X300 1006900 

5-75 

-oxn 

-0X30 

-OJ6 

-257 

05/02 

6=0 1016200 
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- 

-OX15 

-0.32 

-2.77 


07/07 

6.750 1026700 
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- 
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-0X2 

-2.01 
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-258 
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-051 
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-058 
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02/00 
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-0.10 

-051 
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- 
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+0X17 

-056 
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-0.02 

-OXH 
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11/04 
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-0X13 

-0XK 

-0.17 

-054 


12/07 

7=0 102.4888 
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-ao< 

-067 

-0.16 

-057 


06/21 

8.000 113=00 

666 

-0.04 

-0X37 

-O.J7 

-151 

US 

07/99 

5675 996680 

5= 

-0.0s 

-oxn 

+001 

-052 


05AM 

7=0 105=99 

62b 

-0.06 

-OXH 

-OXM 

-056 


05/07 

6.1= 986155 

033 

-OXH 

-axis 

-0.07 

-054 


06/27 

6675 96.7054 

6.83 

-0.05 

-CJJ2 

-OXH 

-0.45 
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0W9 
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4.40 

+0.01 

-0.04 

-OXH 

-OXH 
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5.01 

- 

-OXM 
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an economist at Donaldson. 
Lufkin & Jenrette. 

Retail sales were slightly 
more mixed, with the 
August rise reported at 
0.4 per cent, well below 
expectations. 

Most European markets 
reacted positively, in line 
with the US. GERMAN 
BUNDS ended higher. The 
December bund future 
closed at 101.76. up 0.17. 
before rising in after-houts 
trading to the 101.90 leveL 

US INTEREST RATES 


Latest 
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Treasay Bits and Bond YieWs 
Ooeflwrii ■ T«a i 


U3 

H«ia 603 

5.10 Rre fear B20 

FaUUnM 5»i Shmon#»_ 534 10+*ar 633 

FEdhmsritrtgnMrtlon - One year 556 3H9* 663 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

B NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MA71F) FRrSOOOOO 



Open 

Seri price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vd. 

Open teL 

Sep 

130.18 

130.16 

♦OXM 

13054 

130.08 

69589 

63.948 

Dec 

0&96 

99.00 

+0 06 

99.18 

9092 

108X310 

99.965 

Mar 

<ww 

9850 

+0.08 

98.40 

9838 

129 

96 


■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATIF) 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

98 

. 

. 

3.14 

. 

0.05 

ai6 

97 

2.02 

- 

226 

0 02 

0.13 

025 

98 

1.06 

1.30 

1.53 

006 

051 

054 

99 

0.35 

0.69 

092 

055 

0.69 

052 

100 

0.05 

029 

048 

1.05 

158 

1.47 


Eat voJ teal, cats asc Pua ICMS A+Wu taf\ ocar (it- Cjftl »ax Pun 7250 . 

Germany 

■ NOTIONAL Ogl MAN BUND FUTURES (LIFTS)- DM2SQJ00 TOOffis c4 100% 

Open Soft pries Change Wgti Low Est vol Open kit. 
Dec 101.70 101.76 +0.17 10190 101.58 144864 257295 

Mv 100 35 +020 0 6S5 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) OM2Sg000 points ot 100% 


Prica 

Od 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Od 

Nov 

Pl/TS 

Dec 

Mar 

10150 

0.48 

0.78 

0.99 

1.10 

020 

OS2 

0.73 

1.65 

10200 

020 

Q52 

07, 

057 

0.44 

0.7S 

055 

152 

10250 

0X36 

0.32 

0.50 

o.es 

a so 

1.06 

154 

254 


SSL ML total. CMS i?sa Pua ,3322- Previous dxfs aoen n. cab 12EB? Pife 167682 
a NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND (50 BL) FUTURES 
(PTB) DM250.000 TOOins tf 100% 

Open Sett price Oiange Hgb Low Eot «of Open InL 
Dec 104.01 104.05 +0.08 104.19 10X85 80.585 234^50 

M#r - 103J5 - 1,082 


Italy 

B NOTIONAL. ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 
(UFFQ- lira 200m lOOtfra of 100% 


Dec 

Ma 


Open SettpnM Change Mgh Low Est vol Open InL 
109.51 109.45 +0.02 109.64 109.36 38388 100825 

109.35 -003 0 s 

• ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTIWE5 OPTIONS (UFFQ LraSOOm 100BB Of 10096 


Strike 

Price 

Dbc 

. CALLS 

Mar 

Dec 

■ PUTS 

Mar 

10900 

1.51 

2.14 

156 

1.79 

10990 

122 

1^ 

1.27 

254 

11000 

0.97 

1.66 

152 

251 


Esl inn. ton. Cels 2809 B* 1009. tevroia dayv open M. CA 55SS1 Puts 46022 


Spain 

B NOTIONAL SPAMSH BOND FUTURES (fce=F) 


Ecu 

a ECU BOM) FUTURES (MATIF) ECU 100.000 


UK GILTS also Jumped in 
the afternoon, the December 
long gilt future closing % 
higher at U5g. In the cash 
market the 10-year yield 
spread of gilts over bunds 
tightened by 3 basis points 
to 137 points. 

ITALIAN BTPS also rose, 
as did FRENCH OATS and 
SPANISH BONOS. Their per- 
formance mirrored that of 
the German market, with 
10-year benchmark issues 
gaining between % and %. 



Opan 

Seltprioa Change 

Hgh 

Low 

Est voL Open tat. 


Open 

Salt prica 

Change 

High 

Lon 

Sap 

11756 

11751 

+056 

11759 

11753 

95.752 

34529 

Sap 

8758 

97.10 


9758 

97.10 

Dac 

101.81 

101.75 

+0.02 

10151 

101M6 

30,883 

47.168 

Dec 

US 

9654 

9650 

+0.04 

9654 

9650 


Est vol. Open InL 
2.762 4.044 

2J3& 3JX» 


UK 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURE (CBT) SI 00.000 32ndi Of 100% 


■ NOTIONAL UK GBLT FUTURES (UFFQ* £80X300 32nds of10Q% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

Hltfl 

Low 

Esl vol open Ire. 


Open 

Settprice Cbagge 

Wsh 

Low 

Esl vol Open ire. 

Sep 

112-17 

113-06 

+0-21 

113-15 

112-14 

12.439 

119507 

Sap 

115-24 

115-30 +0-11 

1 16-01 

115-23 

1410 

5835 

Dec 

112-0* 

112-25 

+0-20 

113-03 

112-00 

371.670 

426.010 

Dec 

115-05 

115-14 +0-12 

11554 

115-03 

91467 

156200 

Ur 

111-29 

112-16 

+0-22 

112-23 

111-29 

490 

34.198 


a LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFF3 CS0.000 64th» of 100% 


Sb** 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

PUTS 

Dec 

Mar 

115 

0-45 

1-08 

1-27 

1-80 

0-17 

0-44 

0-63 

1-46 

116 

0-14 

O-40 

0-56 

1-30 

0-50 

1-12 

1-28 

2-16 

117 

0-05 

0-20 

0-33 

1-06 

1-41 

1-56 

2-05 

2-56 

EaL vaL 

fatal. Cate 7299 tea 1435. Pravtaus days open ML. CM 30466 Pub 28657 


Japan 

a NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YlOOm IQOtfM of 100% , 

Open Com Change High Low Ebl vol Open tat 
Dec 127.27 127.47 127.28 2277 iVa 

126S3 128.53 ,2653 158 rVa 

* UFFE Uuw rtao traded on APT. Al Open Marat figs, an far previous dor 


FT SE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Ffl Day's Thu Accrued 
UK GfeMoMca Sep 12 etenga % Sep 11 


xd odj 
ytd 


1 Upio 5 yeos(19) 

2 5-15 y wro (21) 

3 Ova 15 yeera (4) 

4 teedaemahMa (4) 

5 AS stocks (48) 


119.87 

15439 

185.03 

245.11 

148S7 


0.11 

033 

046 
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028 


119.74 

15328 

184.19 

24327 

148.15 
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UK Indices 
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Interest 
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7.71 
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7 Over 5 years (1C 
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0.16 
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Low Sep 12 Sep 


— HW> coupon yWd ■ 
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Low 


5 yre 

15 yre 

20 yrs 
tered.t 

6.91 

689 

659 

6.99 

5.95 

653 

6.93 

7.03 

720 

6.12 

022 

856 

7.46 1/4 
6.19 30/4 
656 30/4 
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659 12/S 
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7.05 
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8.13 
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6.86 18/2 
752 30/7 
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Index-United 
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Up to 5 yrs 
over 5 yre 
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355 
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an 
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3.72 5/8 
i 72 1916 

254 13/2 
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350 

259 
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052 
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3X17 5/8 
350 1946 

6 16 13/2 
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Base vatass: UK G»te tndfoas 31A2^5 ■» 10030 and Index-Linked 3QW82 = 10030 * 1987 highs and Iowa. 

FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Sep 12 Sep 11 Sep 10 8ep9 Sep S Yr ago tttff Low 

Govt Sacs. (UK) 97.70 9721 9734 9734 9726 9028 9738 93.31 

O FTSE Mr 
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Sep 12 Sm> 11 Sep 10 Sep 9 Sep 8 YY ago high' Low* 
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■ --V ‘ - CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


End of a trend 


By R (chard Adams 

The US dollar's long boll ran 
on the foreign exchange 
markets may have come : to' 
an end, when the dollar con- 
tinued to -.lose ground 
against the D-Mark. 

The dollar ended the. week 
in trading in London, at 
DM2.7699, over 2 pfennigs 
below Thursday’s closing 
leveL That signalled a week- ■ 
end dose below levels many 
analysts consider to be the 
dollar's upward trend. 

“The long term trend for 
the dollar appears to be' 
.over," Nick Parsons, .• cur- 
rency analyst at Paribas 
Capital Markets in' London 
said. 

The dollar's failu re in Lon- 
don to stay above DM1.7860 
- which some analysts 
marked out as its key 
long-term uptrend - led to 
predictions that the dollar’s 
drift will be downwards. 

Other fundamental ana- 


lysts - who look more at 
economics data than patterns 
of currency movements - 
also hacked the D-Mark to 
strengthen, ' because the 
•Bundesbank is likely to soon 
raise Interest rates. 

. The dollar itself had a 
mixed day against the 
X^Mark, falling in later Euro- 
pean trading as US bonds 
and Wall Street weakened. 

- The - dollar remained 
strong against the yen, 
against a background of fall- 
ing GDP figures in Japan 

■ Pound In Mow York 

■sip n 


i ran 
3ma 
1»r 


- Pnw. dose-- 
J.S0S5 7.6QO0 

1JKJ78 1.5961 

uroa uswi 

L508O 1.6783 


and few fears of inflat ion in 
the US economy. The dollar 
rose by a yen, to close at 
Y12Q-8. 

But the dollar's capacity to 
make further gains will be 
hampered by fears that a 
very weak yen - one worth 
more than Y125 against the 


Dollar Sterling 


' DM per $ . . YenperS- 



SperC 

1.04 



D>Marfc 



dollar - would produce a 
hostile response from Wash- 
ington. 

The day's biggest gains 
came for the D-Mark against 
the yen, as the German cur- 
rency gained more than 2 
per cent, it closed at Y6&26. 
compared with Y66.85 on 
Thursday. 

Sterling strengthed only 
slightly against the D-Mark, 
but by two cents against the 
dollar to end at $1.6086, as 
several funds that were hold- 
ing dollars than they want 
struggled to square their 


books by the weekend, 
fl Mr Parsons said the dol- 
lar’s close against the 
D-Mark si gnifi ed the end of 
the greenback's upward 
trend, which has been going 
since last November. 

The dollar’s rally started 
around the Veteran's Day 
public holiday. Since then 
the dollar has risen from 
DM1.4990 to a high of 
DM1.S910. 

But yesterday the dollar 
failed to hold itself above the 
trend line from DMi.4690. 
and slipped below the key 


DM:. 7860 level when the US 
asset markets turned down. 

“The big dollar picture 
appears to be changing - 
even the committed dollar 
bulls find it difficult to argue 
with.” Mr Parsons said. 

■ Brian Marber, an indepen- 
dent technical analyst who 
called the break in the dol- 
lar's trend on Wednesday, 
said the dollar could suffer a 
50 per cent retracement 

“I think you will see the 
dollar going down to DM1.69 
- and then well have to look 


again," Mr Marber said. 

■ The D-Mark made strong 
strides against the yen. 
which Steve Hannah, head 
of research at IBJ, put down 
to a growing German econ- 
omy outpacing Japan. 

Japanese policy has few 
options, while comments by 
Bundesbank members 
suggested a rate increase 
was close. German interest 
rates are less than l per cent 
higher than inflation. Mr 
H annah said, which the 

bank bas rarely tolerated. 
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Closing 

mid-point 

Change BidMter 
on ctay spread 

Day's MM 
high low 

One month 
Rale -MPA 

Three months 
Rato %PA 

One year Bank of 
Rata %PA Eng. Index 

Europe ' 

Austria 

(Sch) 

20.0361 

■*02144 280 - 482 

20.1843 

102930 

192817 

32 

19269 

13 

102636 

34 

1015 

Sotgaxm 

(BFr) 

56.7783 

+0.0472 278 - 287 

39.2060 

58.6910 

582983 

3.7 

512283 

17 

514783 

32 

1022 

Danmark 

(DKi) 

108383 

+0.007 333 - 432 

102228 

102256 

10.8068 

32 

10.7428 

3J5 

10.4513 

3£ 

104.4 


(PM) 

6.5239 

-0.0005 154 - 324 

82960 

32130 

&49S5 

32 

1446 

17 

32334 

14 

B12 

France 

fFFr) 

9 JS7SZ 

40214 714 - 700 

9-6420 

9-5600 

02422 

4.1 

9.4852 

32 

92097 

18 

1052 

Germany 

(DM) 

2.647T 

+0202 457 - 464 

226S5 

2243? 

18370 

3^ 

22188 

42 

2.7319 

40 

1032 

Greece 

«> ) 

448237 

4(1615 743 - 730 

451.285 

447A71 

450.02 

-42 

452.644 

-19 

461212 

-19 

65.4 


K) 

1.0644. 

402061 628 - 661 

12677 

12598 

1-0639 

02 

12625 

17 

1.0516 

12 

100.7 


(U 

2782.60 

46.6 034 - 513 

2801.67 

277821 

278177 

0.0 

2782.74 

0.0 

2780.14 

01 

762 

Luxembourg 

(LFr) 

58.7783 

+0.0472 278 - 287 

592060 

582910 

582983 

3.7 

512283 

17 

514783 

32 

1022 

Netheriands 

(FI) 

12067 

+0JXJ21 053 - 081 

32312 

12032 

3.1965 

32 

11756 

32 

3.0706 

4.0 

101.6 

Norway 

(M<i) 

11.7177 

+02170 100 -254 

112020 

112756 

11.6852 

32 

112242 

12 

112552 

3.1 

97.7 

Portugal 

f&J 

289207 

+0.177 976- 638 

291283 

288250 

263.151 

02 

281621 

02 

284.533 

1.7 

32.3 

Spam 

(Pta) 

240.064 

+0408 929 -239 

241220 

239210 

230.769 

12 

239210 

12 

234.649 

22 

77.1 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

122194 

-02589 095 - 282 

12A294 

T220SS 

123 910 

IP 

112334 

10 

112759 

10 

814 

SwOzenend 

(SFr) 

22562 

+0.0099 547 • 577 

22807 

22540 

22453 

52 

22227 

5.7 

22224 

5.7 

1052 

UK 

K3 

- • - 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 


- 

100.1 

Ecu 


1/4518 

+O.D008 507 - 529 

14618 

1-4500 

1/4485 

17 

14413 

. 22 

1/4073 

3.1 

- 

SORT 

- 

1.16718 
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Americas 

Argentina 

Peso) 

12078 

+022 073 - 083 

1.6087 

12952 








BrazS 

(RS) 

1.7565 

+02226 559 - 571 

1.7578 

1.7420 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

PD 

22412 

+02317 401 - 423 

22426 

12213 

2-2344 

17 

22207 

17 

2.1698 

32 

842 

Mexico (New Peso) 

125206 

+0.1651 126-285. 

122297 

12.4258 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

USA 

(5) 

12066 

+0.0205 081 - 091 

1.6095 

12955 

12065 

12 

1.6027 

12 

1287B 

12 

1052 

P»dBc/Mj*»e Eaet/AMca 
Auatrate (AS) 2-2296 

+02234 273 - 318 

• 2.2325 

22111 

1226 

10 

22176 

22 

11806 

22 

912 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

124602 

+0.1505 555 - 649 

12.4686 

113592 

12.4532 

0.1 

114527 

02 

113977 

05 

- 

Inda 

(Rs) 

58.7059 

+02646 715 - 402 

56.7410 

582950 

582011 

-42 

592017 

-4.1 

B0 5614 

-19 

. 

Israel 

(SNO 

5.6211 

+02559 124 - 298 

5.6317 

52116 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Japan 

(Y) 

194243 

+4.136 210 - 476 

194240 

191.220 

191323 

62 

101298 

03 

182313 

62 

1272 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

4.7454 

+02811 407 - 501 

4.7704 

4.7131 

4.7496 

-1.1 

4.7576 

-12 

4.7763 

-07 

- 

New Zealand 

(NZS) 

22338 

+0.0251 318 - 360 

22368 

22165 

2237 

-12 

22406 

-1.1 

22414 

-03 

1072 

PNBppneB 

(Paso) 

51.7070 

+0.136 396 - 544 

52.3324 

51.4720 

512566 

-17 

522063 

-32 

512632 

-22 

- 

Saucf Arabia 

(SR) 

62334 

+02772 307 - 361 

60362 

52641 

62299 

0.7 

6.0215 

02 

£.986 

02 

- 

Singapore 

(SS) 

24355 

+02358 330 - 370 

2-4376 

14129 

14309 

22 

2/4208 

2.4 

13726 

16 

• 

South Africa 

(R) 

7J5S67 

+02778 339 - 435 

. 7*137 

7.4661 

7-®95 

-0.7 

7.7173 

-9.5 

11543 

-62 

- 

Sooth Korea 

(Won) 

146222 

+1B.64 855 - 589 

146822 

1450/47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Taiwan 

PD 

45.0266 

+0.5074 322 - 216 

46.1225 

45-6520 

410103 

0/4 

452705 

05 

45.7728 

02 

- 

Thailand 

m 

582716 

+1234 326 - 103 

5&4120 

552730 

56.6082 

-82 

510698 

-U 

60.1 

-3.1 
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DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE DOLLAR 


Sep 12 

Closing 

nud*poinl 

Change BkVcitfer 
on day spread 

Day's mid 
high low 

One month 
Rare MPA 

Thraa months 
Rate KPA 

One ywar 
Rate 

JJ> Morgan 
MPA met 

Europe 

Austria 

(Sen) 

12.4556 

-0.1517 532 - 580 

122900 

12/4460 

114316 

23 

123826 

13 

12.1586 

14 

102.1 

Belgium 

(BFr) 

365400 

-0.442 200 - 600 

362550 

362190 

36465 

23 

363135 

23 

3532 

13 

1011 

Danmark 

(DKr) 

6.7377 

-05826 367 - 367 

8.8131 

17358 

1726 

2.1 

17017 

2.1 

63853 

2.1 

1017 

Finland 

(FM) 

52990 

-00687 953 - 026 

52709 

12344 

5.2875 

2.6 

52639 

17 

5.17 

2.4 

M3 

Prance 

IFFri 

5.9525 

-1068 520 - 530 

6.0168 

52505 

52409 

23 

52171 

14 

53083 

2A 

104.5 

Germany 

©m; 

1.7B9B 

-02210 696 • 702 

1.7893 

1.7885 

1.7661 

2.6 

1.7583 

2.6 

1.7233 

26 

102.7 

Greece 

(Dri 

278550 

-321 430 - 870 

281.710 

271380 

279245 

-5 6 

282 

-43 

280.15 

-18 

65.0 

Ireland 

W 

12114 

+60107 094 - 134 

1.5135 

1.5000 

13107 

03 

13097 

0/4 

13101 

n 

- 

Italy 

(U 

172926 

-1110 890 - 086 

1746.70 

172180 

1731.65 

-12 

173436 

-1.1 

173800 

-0.5 

70.1 

Luxembourg 

(LFr) 

315400 

-1442 200 - 600 

362550 

363190 

36465 

23 

363135 

23 

m » 

23 

011 

Netherimda 

(FO 

1.9935 

-02244 032 - 337 

22155 

12921 

12892 

2.6 

12008 

2.6 

1.943 

23 

101/4 

Norway 

(NKr) 

72644 

-02628 819 - 869 

72620 

72791 

7.2699 

2.4 

72415 

2.4 

7.1298 

2.1 

97.1 

Portugal 

(Esi 

179250 

-121 700 - ooa 

181.750 

179.700 

179314 

02 

179.76 

02 

17839 

0.7 

923 

Spain 

(Pta) 

149250 

-157 200 - 300 

150240 

149.100 

149205 

0.4 

149.03 

02 

147355 

03 

76.7 

Sweden 

PKd 

75585 

-0.1358 547 « 622 

7.7746 

71545 

7.6494 

1.4 

73301 

1.5 

73561 

U 

85.6 

Switzerland 

(SFr) 

1.4648 

-02126 643 - 652 

1.4782 

14642 

1.4595 

4.4 

1.4488 

4.4 

1.4033 

42 

1055 

UK 

® 

1.6086 

+02205 081 - 091 

1-6095 

1.5956 

1.6005 

13 

1.6027 

1.5 

1.5878 

13 

99.5 

Ecu 

- 

1.1080 

+02135 075 > 085 

1.1085 

10964 

1.1095 

-13 

1.1127 

-1.7 

1.1262 

-13 

- 

SORT 

_ 

0.735094 

- 

- 

- 

w 

. 

w 
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- 
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Americas 

Argentina 

(Peso) 

02995 

-02003 995 - 995 

02995 

02995 


. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

Brad 

(RS) 

1.0920 

+02002 919 - 920 

12923 

10319 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Canada 

(CS) 

12933 

+0202 930 - 935 

12940 

13910 

13801 

2.7 

1.3844 

23 

13639 

2.1 

842 

Mexico (New Peso] 

7.7835 

+02035 810 • 860 

7.7870 

7.7780 

7393 

-117 

1103 

-114 

90135 

-153 

- 

USA 

(S) 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1062 

PBdEcAGtUie EastMMcs 
Auatrafia (AS) 12860 

-02032 850 - 870 

12878 

13850 

13854 

03 

1.3836 

0.7 

13752 

03 

923 

HcngKcng 

(HKS) 

7.7460 

+0.0006 455 - 465 

7.7470 

7. 7453 

7.7466 

-0.1 

7.7474 

-0.1 

7.7497 

03 


India 

IFte) 

36.4850 

-024 850 -050 

36.5450 

31480" 

316325 

-43 

362175 

-46 

3113 

-43 


Israel 

(ShW 

3.4044 

-10089 901 - 987 

32022 

34881 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 


Japan 

(Y) 

120215 

+■1.045 770 - 880 

121260 

119240 

1203 

5.1 

1193 

5J3 

115 

43 

130.1 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

19500 

+0213 480 - 520 

19700 

22400 

22545 

-13 

22635 

-18 

20935 

-15 


New Zealand 

(NZS) 

1.5752 

-02045 743 - 760 

1.5785 

13740 

1376 

-03 

13784 

-03 

1.5885 

-03 


PWSpptnes 

(Peso) 

322000 

-023 500 - 500 

318000 

32-0000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

3.7507 

+02002 502 - 512 

17512 

17502 

17514 

-02 

3.7524 

-02 

17571 

-02 


Singapore 

(SS) 

12140 

+0.003 135 - 145 

1.5165 

13110 

13123 

1.4 

13085 

1.5 

1.489 

1.7 


South Africa 

(RJ 

4.6665 

-02115 850- 880 

4.6965 

42840 

4.727 

-10.4 

4.6065 

-102 

5.109 

-03 


South Korea 

(Won) 

909-000 

- 000 - 000 

811.200 

906.400 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Taiwan 

(13) 

216130 

+02005 330-630 

216650 

283620 

28324 

-03 

28333 

-03 

28.7255 

-0.4 

- 

Thatend 

[BtJ 

312250 

+0.75 500 - 000 

313500 

34.7920 

3637 

-14.7 

37375 

-117 

31605 

-65 

- 
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to the marvel but ata bnpCad by current Interest rates. UK. Ireland A ECO am quoted hi US Currency. JP. Morgan nominal Indices Sep 
11: Base swage 199O-1D0. 

TheartthangeiaNa prMWinWs t»£*j are aba avaiaOte on 0w internet at tazmVivww.Fr/Oom 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Sep t2 » |» FFr 

DM . 

K . 

L 

H . 

: NKr 

Es 

Pta 

SKr 

SFr 

e 

CS 

S 

Y 

Ecu 

Balgkttn 

[BFrl 

100 

1144. 

1620 

4344 

1311 

4734 

. 1456' 

10-M r 

4912 

4015 

20.96 

4309 

1.701 

1813 

2.737 

3303 

2/470 

Denmark 

(DKr) 

5423 

10 

1835 

1627 

0382 

2567 

1859 

s’1031 

266.9 

221.5 

1137 

1174 

0323 

2.068 

1.484 

1713 

1340 


(FFr) 

6139 

1132 

10 

1973 

1.112 

2906 

3349 

1224 

302.1 

2507 

1187 

2.481 

1344 

1341 

1.680 

2033 

1.516 

Germrety 

(DM) 

20.65 

. 3.807 

1363 

1 

0374 

377/4 

1.126 

4.116 

101.6 

8433 

4327 

0.828 

0.351 

0787 

0.565 

6826 

0.510 


03 

5523 

10.1 B 

1907 

1675 

1 . 

2615 

3313 

11.01 

271.8 

225.6 

11.58 

2214 

0340 

HOB 

1311 

1823 

1.384 

Italy 

(U 

1112 

0389 

0344 

0.102 

0038 

.-100 

0115 

0421 

10/40 

1828 

0443 

0085 

0036 

0.081 

0.058 

1884 

0.052 

Nethertanda 

.(FI) 

1033 

1380 

1888 

0888 

0332 

867.8 

1 

1654 

9022 

74.87 

3342 

0.735 

0312 

0699 

0302 

60.60 

0453 


(NKr) 

sa 16 

1250 

1172 

2/430 

. 0908 

2375 

1737 

10 

2419 

204.9 

1031 

2311 

0853 

1313 

1-373 

7610 

1239 


(Es) 

2032 

1746 

3310 

0.984 

0388 

061.8 

1.108 

4.050 

100 

8199 

4258 

0314 

0.346 

0775 

0.556 

67,18 

0502 


(PI a) 

24.46 

4514 

3388 

1.186 

0.443 

1159 

1.336 

4381 

1205 

100 

5.131 

0381 

0.417 

0.934 

0.670 

8095 

0 605 


(SKr) 

47.71 

1796 

7.772 

1311 

.0364 

2259 

1603 

9312 

2343 

1943 

10 

1313 

OB12 

1.819 

1306 

1573 

1.178 


(SFr) 

24.95 

4.600 

4.064 

1208 

0/452 

1181 

1.361 

4.973 

1218 

1013 

5228 

1 

0.424 

0951 

0383 

8148 

0316 

UK 

(£) - 

5170 

1064 

9375 

2347 

1364 

2783 

3207 

11-72 

2893 

240.1 

1232 

2356 

1 

2241 

1.609 

194.3 

1.452 


(CS) 

2623 

4338 

4272 

1270 

. 0/476’ 

1242 

1/431. 

5228 

129.1 

107.T 

5/197 

7351 

0.448 

1 

0.718 

86.71 

0-648 

USA 

(S) 

3154 

6.736 

1053 

1.770 

0362 

1730 

1394 

7284 

1799 

1493 

7.659 

1.465 

0.62Z 

1393 

1 

1203 

0.903 


00 

3024 

1577 

4.8Z7 

1/485 

0348 

1432 

1.650 

1029 

1419 

1233 

6339 

1212 

0.515 

1.153 

0328 

100 

0.747 

ecu 


40.49 

7/465 

6395 

1261 

0.733 

1817 

1209 

1071 

1093 

765/4 

8.4 as 

1.623 

0688 

1.544 

1.100 

1333 

1 


Danish Kroner. French Franc. Nonragttn Kumar, ml Swedtah Kroner per TO: Bvfctan Hit. Yen. Eacudn. lire and PtMa per TOO. 


■ D-MAHK R/7URBB (fMM DM 135,000 per DM 


Wl JAPANESE YEN FUTUHES (1MM) Van 12.5m per Yen 100 


Sep 

Dec 

Mar 


Open 

Latest. 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est wot Open int 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open Int 

0.5619 

05599 

-0.0015 

03625 

0.5588 

12200 

60325 

Sap 

03335 

03224 

-0.0140 

03335 

08222 

7.806 

53,013 

03651 

03634 

-03014 

03880 

03623 

51.732 

50.656 

Dec 

08472 

t)tn3K 

-0.0117 

08475 

0.8330 

21059 

64321 

0.5666 

05663 

-03016 

03672 

05659 

IBS 

1.848 

Mar 

- 

03470 

-00117 

- 

03470 

47 

765 


■ SWISS FHAItC WT1WES (JMM) SFr T25.D00 per SFr 


■ STCRLMG FUTURES (1MM) E82JQ0 par E 


Sep 

0.6787 

03779 

-0.0005 

0.6787 

03768 

4367 

21450 

Sep 

13020 

13034 

+0.0024 

1.8050 

13876 

Dec 

0.6856 

0.6849 

-00008 

0.6870 

06838 

17.437 . 

33289 

Dec 

13654 

13073 

+0.0022 

13000 

13090 

Mar 

06925 

0.6925 

-00003 

0.0925 

0.6917 

12 

1,157 

Mar 

- 

13898 

- 

- 

~ 


4.850 27,734 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Sap T2 Ecu cen. Rate Change % */- front % spread Dfv. 
rales against Ecu on day can, rate v weakest Ind. 


Ireland 

FMand 

Kafr 

Portugal 

Spain 

Danmark 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Franco 


0.798708 

58542A 

1906.48 

197.398 

183.828 

7.34555 

2.16979 

1.92573 

135485 

307191 

6/45063 


0.732399 

+000068 

-130 

11.73 

56 

539870 

+0.00402 

0.76 

1.88 

-5 

1921.74 

+139 

0.80 

T.64 

~6 

200.008 

+0251 

1.32 

1.11 

~6 

166.122 

+0235 

1.40 

1.04 

-10 

7/49259 

+0.00253 

100 

044 

-14 

121643 

+0.0011 

115 

030 

-16 

136763 

♦030076 

118 

027 

-21 

133472 

+0.0052 

220 

024 

-16 

40.6253 

+0.0144 

228 

0.17 

-17 

161694 

+03045 

145 

0.00 

-21 

509.746 

+0.069 

4.90 

-234 

_ 

0.687639 

-0302666 

-1130 

18.16 

- 


NON SM MEMBERS 
Greece 29&2G8 
UK 0.793103 

Ecu cental reus sat by the Eurepaen Crewnareoa CurruncWs are In dasanonfl refcm strangtn 
Parentage changes are lor Ecu: a posUre change domes a weak eunencyOtwwnca ahww the rats 
beeMWi m apreadK the peroereage rAtence between the actual maria* and Ear cornel mas to a 
cunatoy. mtf the ntaxinun permned percentage carnation ol the curencyh martri rale tarn IB Em 
retard rate. 1 7 Wife Bwfcg arefwnded iiuni BUI. Munmn criataM by the Rnarcammea. 


■ PHDJUJELPHJA SE C/S OPTIONS £31,250 (cants per pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Oct 

Nov 

Sep 

- PUTS 

.Oct Ncn 

1380 

2.10 

2.85 

339 

- 

D32 1.87 

1385 

1.18 

228 

101 

0.09 

128 229 

1390 

048 

1.71 

231 

022 

1.73 2.73 

Previous day-a voL Cato 1300 Pins 25a. 

Prev. day's open mt. Cab 31532 Pus 31335 


27 


222 


UK fNTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Sap tz Over- 7 days 

ntgm notice 


■ TWEE MONTH STERLING FUTURES (UFFE) £500.000 points of 10096 


One 


Three Six 
months months 


One 

yrear 


Jntertw* Staffing 7ft - 6^2 ?ft - Off 7^ - 7 7ft -7ft 7A - 7ft 7& - 7,1 
Sterlina CDs - - 7 % - 7ft 7ft - 7!g 7ft - 7 ft 7ft - 7>g 

Sb» - - 8a- 611 7 -63k - 

STbL - - • 6 ii-BH ea-6S 7A-7A .- 

| m^gf authority deps. 6% - 8*1 7-8% 7ft - 7ft T\ - 7‘a 7]i - 71* 7ig ■ 7ft 

Discount Martel daps 7-61% 6V- 64i " 

UK deartng bank base feraring rata 7 par osit from Aug 7, .1897 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 6-9 9-12 

mo nth montfi • mof^s montf a ■ ntonOTa 

Cats of Tax dep. (2100^)00) 2h 51* 5 5 4% 

m Tb» itoi ureter E 100.000 % zljpc. DapoaMs wahtltwin to cash 1 ^pc. 
S^treid?i»oldtewSaorrSap 12. 6J776pc. B33D toad was sag. Export Rnanca, Make 
,^2^ ta^SSdntofcrp«J«J Sep 24, 1997 to Oa 25, 1997, Schema B aMpo. 

t. WBr^Mb » 1*7. Scheme, we V7229PC. Fl*« 
Hoiae Ba» Hate 7lape hm Sep 1. 1997 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open int 

Sep 

92.73 

92.72 

+0.01 

92.73 

92.71 

9094 

101536 

Dec 

92.64 

92.66 

+002 

912.67 

6234 

14511 

132438 

Mar 

62/64 

92. BS 

+032 

9235 

92.62 

11456 

110050 

Jun 

9237 

9238 

+033 

92-68 

92.65 

7373 

72879 

Sap 

92.73 

92-73 

+0.03 

0174 

02.71 

4712 

61306 


Ateo traded on APT. Al Open htarea fgs. We tor previous day. 


■ SHORT STERLING OPTIONS (UFRE) ESOO.OQO points of 100% 


Strike 

Pries 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

- PUTS 

Dec Mar 

9250 

032 

031 

036 

0 

0.05 111 

9Z7S 

031 

106 

112 

034 

115 122 

9300 

0 

031 

103 

128 

135 038 

Est vol. total, Cans 2492 Pub 6075. Preveui bay's open mt. Crib 2142<n Pure 222716 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Man & Company 7JM 
Ailed hteh Bank (GB) 7.00 
•KantyAisbasfisr 7M 
Bankd Baroda 7m 
Banco BV»o Vizcaya 7 JOO 
Bank oi Cyprus 7 JOO 

Bank Ireland 7.00 
Bank at Incfia 7.00 

BankotScodarto 70 0 
Barclays Bank 7.00 

Brit 0k of Mid East 700 
•eramSWiy&CoUl 700 
CtteankN A 7.00 

CtydaGdrie Bark 700 
TTre Co-opotalNp Bank7O0 
CoutB&Co 7.00 

C)proa Popular Bank 700 


% 

Duncan Lawrto 700 
Exeter Bank Umdod 8.00 
Hreural 6 Gen Bar* &00 
•Robert Fleming & Co7.00 
•GWness Mahon 7.00 
Habb Bar* AG Zunch 720 
•Hamtxos Bank 700 
Hantabie & Gen Inv BK.7XO 
C. Home 8 Co 7.00 
Hongfmng 3 Shanghai 7.00 
Investec Bar* (UK) Ud7 .00 
Julian Hotfee Bank 7 JO 
•Leaprid Joseph & Sane 7.00 
Lloyds Bank 7J» 

MUaxIBank 7.00 

Natwaatnsnster 700 
•Rea Brothers 7.00 
Rayed BkdScafend 7.00 


Scottish Widows Bank 7.00 
•Singer 6 Fnedbncfer 7.00 
•SmttiA WBmsn Secs 7JJ0 
Sun Banking Carp Ud 7m 
TSB 7.00 

Unbed Bank d Kuwata. 720 
UnByTiua Bark Pic 7.00 
Whtoaway Lakfisnv 7m 
Yorkshire Bank 7.00 

• Members al London 
ftwesttienl Banking 
AsBOdotm 
* fn arinmtatraiMn 


OFFSHORE COMPAlMiES 


RRSeotolmehureEwrifct 
OHURPHT CA T*:>UieM*U5« toc*M1KMB1HSy 

MHIIBTCOKIb MrriinaatM l%cU4 171 ME SOW 

■UTGDnmUri wanaBtin tejnna iiii 

71* want 



MU1RPACE 


A remmid serrix in Attra, 0 p*« d- 

OatmksvMn 

James Manvell 
■OL017I 702 1991 
FarOm 4806115 


Fast Fills. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 

UriDAVALDOCK & COMPANY 

»j. i:i niiMM'il 't * FT!) u I' 


* 5*25 

Potures ftOptioiB, nand-tnen 

0800-262472 cm.) 

Gtnn«y:013MlfilM 


Fte0in-£5H«5 

TWrJil^wsWodLaHa 

• igri*4b»al 



All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact James Allan 
TeL- 0171.137.1994 
Fax: 0171 3J7 3W7 
WrtSitghnpjfAemjnimiiV, 


8 


ED&F MANDIRBCT 

tbkTtUtW. LahmilllUHb 


oh aim Hmnesiw m 

RGORS IW8M|MM||i 

mnawuE 



Market- Eye 


fS| 

MARGINED FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FUTURES & OPTIONS 

24 HOURS p| 

http;//wviW.up.:cntalxoin I\!. I 

Fnx 0171 522 3317 * ' * 

0171 

283 

8333 

FUTURES 
OPHONS 
& FOREX 

PRIVATE CUEFFTS 
WELCOME 


PKRKF.1 .EY FUTURES IMTED 

38 DOVER STREET, LONDON WlX 3RB M 
TEL: 0171 629 1133 FAX: 0171 495 0022 || 
http://inrw.Wl.co.Bi 


Fr le ; ( ..:i 0800 321321 

Viivw.;n2rii6t-ev:.cD.i;h 


Rfil tins gi:S: i 
ccverjcc c! 
Eqa;}/::, Cttrsiiif! 
Derivat!'. es. Bond;. 

Cfr.T,fdi:i?5 

sr.e Nih-s 


TENFORE 


For more iilto ond FREE demo civ: cell: 

■44 (0)171 405 1004 


pj£ay with u$ 

Yfr CM aqnrti in anaiqrDpdbtKicl^nnd being md oner am 
KUaormHxa7m>»-9.l5^Acanfeapnei«rriili48hi. . Fora 

Fw current pricec Tiiritit Otorerel 4 poga W9 Great Spread 

far broAuraoad f^gkofan fenncaB: 0171-650 8500 of Bets 


u 


, «« „ CURHENCY UANAGEHENT CORPORATION PLC 

*■ •MTit»FonignEa*wveD9al^Saniic8ytol» 

•24KounSmvice-NQC(ilNiii8B0nB 85P1P5prBaas 
» •FiMBsattna 180 Curancy teed 
www FtsB-CMC.CO.UK EMAIL' PETER® F0REX-CMC.C0AK 
T9t 44 1718650600 F9X 44 171 872 0970 
*'oiai' Address: n.OUJBreiy. Lmdon, EC2R81W Fkgudrodbj sj=a 


. v aaaV 



UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 

For til your tax and self- assessment needs 
Tax Returns from £60 

TEL: 0345 585573 / FAX: 0345 573376 


|sWbRLD INTEREST AATES 

MONEY RATES 








September 12 

Over 

One 

Ttrt* 

Six 

One 

Lon*. 

Die. 

Repo 


mgm 

month 

mbs 

irths 

year 

raer. 

rate 

rate 

Belgium 

3H 

3S 

3* 

33 

3S 

630 

230 

- 

France 

3£ 

3H 

33 

31* 


3.10 

- 

4.75 

Germany 

3'4 

3H 

3H 

W 

3 i 

4.50 

2.50 

330 

Ireland 

EH 

6* 


H 

Si, 

- 

- 

6.75 

Italy 

65 

6H 

B? 

BB 

efi 

7.75' 

625 

832 

Nattwrianda 

3U 

3A 

3H 

3VL 

35 

- 

230 

330 

Switzerland 

% 

1U 

1H 

m 

IS 

- 

130 

- 

US 

S3 

5H 

5 It 

58 


- 

5.00 

- 

Japan 

W 

H 

A 

M 

8 

tt 

- 

050 

- 

■ SLBOR FT London 








Interbank Fixing 

- 

5B 


5% 

W 

- 

- 

- 

US Dobr CO* 

- 

5.44 

5A8 

157 

5.77 

- 

- 

- 

ECU LMrad De 

- 

<4 

4U 

4« 


- 

- 

- 

SDR Linked Da 

- 

US 

3H 

3* 

3g 

- 

- 

- 


S U80R hfcrtxwk rttng rstee are ollered Ob tor SiOm quoted to uv> mortal try tov 
tw(*rence banks at 11am each working day. Tho barks ere; Brewers Trust. Bank at Tokyo 
MRsubfett. Beretaya and "atom* Weeonnsur. 

MO rates are shown to Hi* domestic Mbney Rm, USS CDs. ECU & SW untred Deports M- 


EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Sap 12 Short 7 days Ons Three Sbt One 

term notice month months montha year 


Bogan Franc 

3*2 ■ 

3ft 

311- 

33, 

34 

■3B 

34 

-3B 

3ft- 

3ff 

311 

■ 34 

Danish Krone 

3 U- 

3^2 

3ft- 

3lj 

3j| 

■S.C 

34 

-315 

3H- 

3& 

4ft 

-aU 

German Marie 

a 1 * ■ 

3ft 

3ft- 

2ii 

3ft 

-3ft 

34 

-34 

34- 

34 

3U 

-3ft 

Dutch Gutter 

3*4 ■ 

3ft 

3ft - 

3ft 

3Ji 

-3ft 

3ft 


3H- 

3ff 

3ff 

-3fi 

French Franc 

3ft - 

3ft 

3ft- 

34 

3ft 

■3ft 

34 

-3ft 

313 - 

34 

3ii 

- 3ff 

Portuguese Esc- 

513- 


S>2 - 


513 

■54 

513 

-54 

5ft - 

54 


. 5ft 

Sparaah Peseta 

5ft- 

5ft 

5ft- 

5,1 

5ft 

■5ft 

54 

-5ft 

5ft- 

5ft 

5ft 


Storing 

7ft- 

6\l 

7 ft - 


74 

■7ft 

7ft 

-7ft 

7ff- 

7ft 

74 

-7ft 

Swiss Franc 

1^ 

-*a 

1ft 

- 1 

ift 

1ft 

Iff 

1ft 

lil- 

Jft 

1% 

-14 

Carwfian Dollar 

33a- 

3ft 

3 Jb- 

34 

313 

•311 

34 

-34 

3%- 

34 

4ft 

-4ft 

USDoBtr 

5ia- 

Sh 

5ft- 

5ft 

54 

■54 

511 

-511 

56 - 

54 

6 - 

64 

ttttan Lira 

7ft- 

8ft 

6fi- 

ftt 

6» 


«5 

-64 

«B- 

64 

64 

-6ft 

Japanese Yen 

^ - 

% 

a- 

4 

ft 

-ft 

B 

-4 

ff- 

a 

11 

-a 

Asian SSIng 

4^. 


44 

- 4 

4ft 

1 4ft 

44 

-44 

4ft- 

4ft 

4ft 

-4ft 


Short irern rei«s are ead tor the UG Date and Yen, others: mo days' nodes. 


■ THREE MOUTH PM»OW FUTURES (MATIFyorta tmettank offered rate 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open rnt 

Sep 

96.60 

96.60 

+0.01 

96.61 

96£9 

13.984 

42.119 

Dec 

96^9 

96A7 

-0.01 

9650 

96.46 

18^35 

50.367 

Mar 

96.33 

96.31 

-0.01 

96.35 

96.30 

4.937 

34.061 

91 THREE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFF^)' DMT m points of 100 % 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Ebl vol 

Open Irtt. 

Sep 

98.72 

96.72 

+0 

96 72 

96.71 

10363 

182920 

Dec 

96.53 

96.50 

-0JJ1 

96.53 

96.48 

42790 

291694 

Mar 

9037 

96.32 

-0.02 

96.37 

96.30 

38501 

279523 

Jun 

96.16 

96.11 

-0.02 

96.16 

96.08 

42457 

2194 78 

■ ME HOWTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFET DM3m points of fOO« 


Open 

Sod price Change 

High 

Law 

Est- vol 

Open Int 

Sep 


96.81 

- 



0 

398 

Oct 


96.75 

- 



0 

265 

Nov 


96.69 

- 



0 

60 

Dec 

96.50 

96.50 

- 

96.50 

96.50 

300 

74Q 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFHT LI 000m points erf 100% 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol Open JnL 

Sep 

9320 

93.20 

- 

93.21 

93.19 

6680 

66522 

Dec 

03.55 

9056 

+0.01 

93,57 

93.54 

* 17403 

108878 

Ma 

94.03 

94.04 

+0.02 

94.06 

94.01 

6073 

69660 

Jun 

94.44 

94.4S 

+0.02 

94.47 

04/42 

10493 

59802 

■ HWEE MOUTH EURO SWISS RRAWC RrnJRES(UFFE)SFnm poinw erf 10094 


Open 

Sort price Change 

H&i 

Low 

Est. vol Open Int 

Sep 

9055 

98.56 

+0.01 

98.57 

aa.54 

8944 

48807 

Dec 

9020 

98.17 

-0.04 

98.22 

98.16 

9459 

07861 

Mar 

97^9 

97.97 

-0.03 

98.00 

97.95 

3483 

32641 

Jun 

97.77 

97.74 

-004 

9 7.77 

97.73 

824 

15369 

■ TWEE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES flJFFE) YlOOm points ol 100% 


Open 

Settprice Change 

High 

LOW 

Est vol 

Open M. 

Dec 


99.41 

+0.01 



D 

n/a 

Mar 


99 JB 

+0.02 



0 

n/a 

Jun 


99.29 

+0.03 



□ 

n/a 

M THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points of 100% 



Open 

Sett prise Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vol 

Open Irtt 

Sep 

95.66 

95.66 

+0 

95.66 

95.65 

936 

9492 

Dec 

95£0 

95.60 

+0.01 

95.60 

95.59 

1638 

9625 

Mar 

95.51 

95.52 

+001 

95.52 

95.51 

261 

6162 

Jun 

95.47 

95.47 

+0 

95A7 

95.47 

1 

3532 

* UFFE home rieo tractod on APT 






M THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim points ol 100% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open int 

Sep 

94^7 

94.28 

+0.01 

94.28 

94.27 

37.295 

418.470 

Dec 

94.07 

94.11 

+0.04 

94.12 

94.06 

78.396 

555.993 

Mar 

93.95 

94.01 

+0.06 

94.04 

93.95 

90,085 

37B.B83 

■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES 0MM) Sim per 100% 



Sep 

- 

95.03 


_ 

_ 

1.557 

631 

Dec 

94.35 

94.90 

+0.05 

94.91 

94.85 

545 

4,362 

Mar 

B4S3 

94.88 

+0.06 

94.B6 

94.83 

163 

1.582 


Al Open knereot Dpi. nro for prevtoto day 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMIm pokte ol 100% 

Strtte CALLS PUTS 


Price 

Sep 

Oa 

Nov 

Dec 

Sep 

Oct 

NOV 

Dec 

9625 

0.47 

026 

0.27 

0.28 

0 

OOl 

002 

0.03 

9650 

022 

006 

0.08 

009 

0 

0.06 

008 

0.09 

9675 

0 

0.01 

0.02 

OOl 

003 

026 

027 

026 

0700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.26 

0.50 

030 

050 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.53 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 


Eat. mL total, Cals 10248 Puts 15S12. Previous day’s open «rt_ Calls 404109 Puts 320631 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE} S Ft 1m points o< 10096 


Strike 

Price Sep 

- CALLS ' 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

- PUTS — 
Dec 

Mar 

9875 0 

002 

003 

019 

060 

0.81 

0900 Q 

OOl 

002 

044 

0.B4 

1.05 

Est val. tori, Cals 25 Pu» 0. Previous day’s open tra_ Crrita 4426 Puts 3983 



■ EUfWHMA OPTIONS flJFFE} LI 000m potato ol 100% 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



- PUTS — 


Price 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

Dec 

Mw 

9300 

050 

058 

1.08 

0 

0.02 

0.04 

9325 

OOl 

038 

0.B5 

0.06 

0.Q5 

CUB 

93M 

0 

0.18 

063 

030 

012 

0.09 

Esc. voL total, Cato 10247 Pus 3001. Previous day's open mu Calls 180790 Puts 73347 

M PHILADELPHIA SE D-MARK/3 OPTIONS DM62.500 (5 per DM) 


_ 


_ _ § 



nam» 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CAUS — 
Oct 

Nov 

Sep 

“ PUTS 

Oct 

Nov 

0545 

1.61 

1.B8 

- 

- 

017 

0.38 

0-550 

1.12 

1/47 

1.34 

- 

0.28 

0.51 

0555 

0.65 

1.15 

1.53 

003 

0.41 

0.69 


Prevtous day's voL. Cotta 9^09 Puts 977 . Prev. da/s open tnu Cats 23.445Puta 23.165 


■ OTHER CURRENCIES 


Sep 12 f S 

Cadi Rp 53.7534 - 51859633.4360 - 314720 

Hwgay 312.438 - 312696 194290 - 194330 

Iran 4827 30 ■ 482430 300WM ■ 30«U» 
timal 0.4097 - 04906 03045 - 03090 

PWaad 5.5447 - 58562 14480 - 24530 

fteato M10J0 - M17E65B51.75 - 5852.75 

UAL 58061 ■ 5S104 16727 - 16731 


FT GUIDE ID WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
page In Monday's eefition. 
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■ Opdoroi dwnno software 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND SEPTEMBER 


j 3/SEPTEMBER 


14 1997 




UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Waverley Australasian 


TOP HVE OVER 1 YEAR 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1,704 

Invests Kong Kong & Bona 1,700 

Govett Greater China 1530 i.ooo 

Hersy Cooke Eastern Enterprise 1,497 

Gartmoro Hong Kong 1.463 800 


Prolific Technology 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Hffl Sanuiei Smaller COS 2543 

PTOOffc Technology 2541 

PM North America Growth 2,411 2,500 ~ 

FtamttnptHi Heaffli . 2,254 

RdeFty American Spec Sts 2,193 2400 — - 


Save & Prosper Korea 


BOTTOM HVE OVER 1 YEAR 
QW Mutual Thailand Acc 414 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 505 
Save & Prosper J^an Small Cos 599 
Wavertey Australasian Gold 311 
Henderson Japan Smaller cos 615 


414 

505 eon 


BOTTOM FIVE OVB* 3 YEARS 1 - 5W 
Old Mutual Thailand flee 311 
five Arrows Japan SroaUerCoe 450 1,oao ’ 
Save 4 Prosper Korea 4S0 

Rdsffiy Japan Smaller Cos 490 
Friends Prw Japanese Sm Cos 496 


imw 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 4595 

ProSffcTechnologr 4584 . 

Gartmore American Em or Gth 4,580 1 WW 
PM North America Growth -4,441 ^ * 

Schroder US Smaier Cos Inc 4524 0 1 fwl 

1,400 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBt BYEARS 
Save & Prosper Korea 726 1 job • ^ 

Sovett Japan Strategy 926 • . 

FhteMyJ^wiSmaiflrCos 1,058 . V „• , . , 

Henderson Japan Smaier Cos 1,070 . 92 . 

Baring Japan Sunrise ' 1,079 


.TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 

F5C US Small Companies 7- 1 ® 

■ m Samuel US Smaller Cos 7,l<n 

r ~' -HSBC ttong KbngGrawlh ' »■*" MD0 ' 

1__ Sartmore Hong Kodfl . 5 - 73 ‘' 5400 
'• SartmoreAmaricgiEnierGth 5,448 4JjaQ — 

— BOTTOM FWE OVER 10 YEARS 

Wtoeriey Australasian Mtf 293 2.®° 

BWcfesyslW Japan Inc 559 1.000^55^ 

£*_•. Save & Prosper Sold &B(P 0 ^ 

j 7 , M&S Japanfi General flee 693 si 


Gartmore Hong Kong 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511311) 


Average Unit Trust 
Average Investment Trust 
Bank 

BuflcSng Soctety 
Sioctonarffflt FTSE A*-Shara 
inflation 

■ UK Growth 


1080 1293 2175 2241 32 2.5 

. 1128 1261 2409 2377 44 5 2 

1035 1112 1200 1821 OjO 45 

1033 1112 1208 1828 (LO 4.7 

. 1232 1624 2441 2629 24 3.4 

1040 1101 1141 1548 03 - 

lya»(E) 3 s 10 Vo<atjStyYW% 


■ UK Eq & Bd iy*rn 3 5 

BWD Balanced PortfoBo 1169 1593 2626 

Perpetual High Income 1175 1549 2731 

Credit Suisse high Income Port 1110 1477 2464 


Frwnfington Health 


1081 2254 3156 5441 08 


Canute Income Die 
Henry Cooke Balanced 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


- 23 42 Sava & Prosper Financial Secs 1236 1874 3478 3260 3.1 1.4 


1164 1463 2171 2104 2 4 32 Henderson Global Technology 1163 1840 3441 4316 63 


1090 1430 


Ffamfington Financial 


1124 1399 2222 2139 2 2 3.0 SECTOR AVERAGE 


UK Fixed Interest 


Johnson Fry Slater Growth 1208 1933 2697 - 3.4 0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 1075 1735 3136 - 2.6 i.g 

Perpetual UK Exempt 1190 1697 3330 - 23 2.4 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 1217 1680 - - 2.6 1.0 

OM Hartley Growth 1152 1677 2775 - 2-9 0.7 


Nth America 


Thornton Preference Inc 


1113 1390 1703 2319 1.7 8.1 Hill Samuel US Smaller Co's 
MSG Corporate Bond 1160 1382 - - 15 6.8 PM North America Growth 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1096 1363 2406 2524 1.4 8.5 Fidelity American Spec Sits 

Henderson Preference S Bond 1121 1346 1629 1982 1.3 8.0 Edinburgh North American 

cu PPT Monthly Income Plus 1148 1322 1714 - 1.7 84) Royal Life United States 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1112 1439 2281 2010 2.7 1.8 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1148 1322 1714 - 1.7 84) Royal Ufa United States 

1077 1267 1577 2031 1.7 0.7 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1269 1766 3440 4190 2JB 0.9 
1119 1286 2273 2256 3 A 1.0 


1161 2543 4209 7101 SjO 

1343 2411 4441 4856 4 5 0.1 

1340 2195 3378 4273 62 

1270 2122 3919 3988 3.7 0.5 

1336 2112 3980 4059 3 5 0.3 

1240 1753 2801 3339 4.1 05 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Flaming Select UK Income 1282 1673 2716 2377 2 5 3.7 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 1183 1621 2354 2473 2J5 3.2 

perpetual Income 1180 1618 2862 2645 24 2.7 

Britannia UK General Inc 1221 1593 2298 1959 2-9 2.8 

HSBC Footsie Fund 1279 1590 - - 24 2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1148 1435 2194 2235 25 2.5 

■ UK Smaller Companies 


■ UK Gilt 

M&G GUI & Fixed Interest 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Receive 
Schroder Gut & Fixed Int Acc 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1145 1332 1471 2082 13 6.3 

1120 1303 1470 - 1.7 7.0 

1095 1291 1483 - 13 6.8 

1071 1262 1415 - 13 7.3 

1120 1262 - - 23 5.5 

1062 1205 1375 2031 13 5.8 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1168 1961 3548 4634 3.1 02 

Baring Europe Select 1186 1918 3393 2898 33 03 

Threadneedle Euro Sel Gth Ret 1235 1857 3188 2844 33 


Friends Prov European Qth 
Gartmore European Sd Opps 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1229 1804 3077 - 23 

1199 1782 3353 3029 23 

1168 1485 2512 2687 3.1 0.7 


International Equity Income 


Japan 


Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1098 

1826 

3160 

1761 

35 

0.4 

GT International income Inc 

1141 

1419 

2258 

2702 

25 

2.1 

Martin Currie Japan 

963 

965 

1988 

- 

55 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1090 

1759 

- 

- 

35 

15 

Martin Currie Irrfl Income 

1156 

1413 

2318 

. 

25 

35 

GT Japan Growth 

941 

953 

1811 

1443 

3.7 

AES Smaller Companies 1014 

1677 

2534 

- 

35 

15 

Mayflower Globa] Income 

1143 

1351 

2221 

2135 

25 

3.3 

Bailtba Gifford Japan 

975 

898 

1582 

1318 

55 - 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 1010 

1656 

3123 

1609 

35 

1.6 

Premier Dolphin Qtobal 100 

1082 

1347 

anew 

1373 

2.7 

1.4 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

946 

697 

1854 

1959 

55 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1043 

1597 

2852 

1878 

&1 

15 

M&G International Income 

1144 

1319 

2259 

2535 

25 

4.0 

Murrey Japan Growth 

921 

891 

1592 

- 

45 

SECTOR AVERAGE 984 

1274 

2265 

1533 

35 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

1329 

2156 

2106 

25 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

819 

716 

1408 

1106 

54 05 


UK Equity Income 


International Fixed Interest 


Far East inc Japan 


Jupiter Income * 

1159 

1797 

3554 

3687 

SLA 

35 

Baring Global Bond 

1027 

1302 

1681 

_ 

15 

6.2 

Govett Greater China 

1530 

1459 

3651 

3541 

45 

- 

Lazard UK Income 

1162 

1636 

2554 

2910 

24 

4.1 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

1015 

1249 

1504 

- 

1.7 

4.7 

Thornton Oriental income Inc 

1000 

1046 

1942 

1953 

35 

3.6 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1152 

1602 

2893 

2829 

24 

3.8 

Newton International Bond 

1034 

1234 

1576 

- 

24 

4.8 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

964 

978 

1933 

- 

4.1 

0.7 

Mercury Income 

1193 

1545 

2477 

2453 

2.7 

35 

Barclays Uni European Band Inc 1036 

1232 

. 

- 

15 

6.0 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

984 

970 

2582 

- 

4.7 

- 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1204 

1545 

2641 

2321 

25 

35 

City Financial Beckman IntT 

1005 

1186 

1325 

1781 

3.1 

55 

Martin Currie Far East 

1001 

968 

2139 

1976 

5.1 

0.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1143 

1389 

2261 

2235 

24 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

967 

1123 

1400 

1785 

15 

5.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

933 

879 

1898 

1853 

45 

0.6 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 






Prolific Extra Income 

1103 

1472 

2241 

2107 

2.1 

4.1 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1122 

1436 

2198 

- 

2.1 

24 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

1704 

2095 

4995 

6417 

65 

0.1 

Ednburgh High Distribution 

1131 

1419 

2117 

1717 

25 

3.9 

Battle Gifford Managed 

1134 

1407 

2074 

2446 

25 

25 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1700 

1717 

3913 

3820 

64 

02 

CIS UK Income 

1174 

1409 

2131 

- 

25 

3.9 

Cape! -Cure Hallmark Growth 

1197 

1406 

1960 

2164 

24 

1.6 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1489 

1518 

3517 

5730 

65 

0.7 

Midland Monthly Income 

1181 

1394 

- 

- 

25 

4.0 

Fleming Gartered Opportunities 

1170 

1402 

2014 

- 

25 

3.1 

Henry Cooke Eastern Enterprise 

1407 

1504 

- 

- 

54 

- 

Mercury Income Portfolio Inc 

1097 

1371 

- 

- 

15 

4.9 

Cazenove PortfoBo 

1065 

1383 

2200 

_ 

15 

25 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1355 

1488 

3424 

4374 

6.7 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1110 

1299 

2018 

1902 

2.0 

5.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1096 

1287 

1897 

2161 

25 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

966 

948 

2331 

2938 

55 

0.7 


5 io vafatnyYkftfr ■ International i ****-{$ a 5 10 voHfttyYu* 

2826 - 23 13 Prolific Technology .1197 2541 4884 5332 65 - 


Best Peps 


.'-JtptoEtiopean-. . . TJJ? 

'Johnson Fty Stater Growtfv 1®*; 

Save.&FWwpwRnwidtfSecs 12* 

ThrsadneecSe Euro Sei Qh. Ret 
^rtmore-UKSm^OontpantesI^ 

AVewSEUTPB 3 1109 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 

Barclays Uni Property 

Norwich Property 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 yeerH 

1141 

1050 

1062 

1082 


1961 3548 
1933 2087 
1874 3478 
1857 3188 

1826 3160 
1391 2267 

3 5 

1257 2742 
1145 1327 
1116 1559 
1173 1878 


3.1 02 

04 OS 

3.1 1 A 

33 - 

05 0.4 

23 as 

VctonfiryYWK 

■ ao 1.4 

03 53 

1.1 53 
• 1.7 4.4 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 10S8 1293 ^ ^ 43 03 

MSG Commodity & General 2 25 2068 1594 M - 

Save & Prosper Commodity 898 952 ^ 45 05 

Hill Samuel l^ural Reaouroes 827 ^ ^ U 11 

TSB Natural Resources 762 830 

SECTOR AVERAGE 770 835 2282 1122 6.1 0.7 


■ Investment Trust Units 

QuBter Investment Trusts Inc 1078 1318 2760 - " 

Ounter High Inc Inv Tet Acc 1134 125° - |7 33 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsta 1068 1241 2476 2571 23 1. 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1035 1222 2303 -43 33 13 

Gartmore Practical Inv Inc 1077 1213 1836 2038 2.1 33 

SECTOR AVERAGE 10S9 1183 2298 2176 23 23 


■ Fund of Funds 

Britannia Managed Portfio Inc 1155 1429 2590 - 23 13 

Sun Alliance Ffortfofio 1131 1424 2367 - 23 1.1 

INVESCO Managed Acc 1093 1387 2083 - 2.7 1.1 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 1099 1376 2211 - 2.1 3.9 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 1075 1358 - - 23 0.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1068 1222 2009 1877 2 A 13 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 1203 1193 - - 53 02 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1175 1069 - - 43 0.4 

City of London Emerging Mkts 1082 1035 3254 2123 43 

PortfoBo Emerging Markets 1039 989 - - 42 03 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 1038 937 - - 5.1 * 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1099 921 2193 2060 5.1 0.4 


42 03 
5.1 


.«W 

w t zS 

■lr 

V' - . 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Aberdeen New Thai 


TOP FIVE OVER t YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 2,909 

Framfington Dud Capital 2,100 

Reining Income & &owtti Capital 1 327 i.«*> 

Fulcrum Capital 1,887 

St David's Capital 1,796 __ 


Scottish National Capital 


.‘•v.r-'ter ■ • 


BOO 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
EastBarman 32 

Aberdeen New Thai 47 

Slam Selective Growth - 48 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 52 
Irtvesco Japan Discovery 56 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology B 3,617 

Candover 2,306 

Foreign &Col Enterprise 2^35 2300 -j 

SR Pan-European 2,148 f. 

Scottish National Capital 2551 woo fa 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ^ -Cz -i-l/v* 

East German 204 

Exmoor Dual Capital 384 500 H+Fw™*--' ' 

Siam Selective GrowSi 396 Q i , , , 

Perpetual Japawse 399 94 95 96 sr 

Schroder Korea Fund 421 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TO Technology fl 2 

Invesco English & Inti 
North Atlantic Smaiter Cos 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 
TR Europear Growth 


22501 
6,331 

5J549 2300 
'5,458 ' • 

5^ ™ 


Edinburgh Java 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
EastGerman 180. 

Exmoor Dual CapM e35 

Contra-Cycfical Inc 970- 

Edtabugb Java ' 985 

Gartmore Scotland Inc 992' 



. TtX> FIVE OVS% 10 YEARS 
.Candover. ' 8,173 

MOT Capital - • 6^49 

Forei 0 i & Col Enterprise 5,363 
RtgUts S issues Inc '5,017 

law Debenture Corporation . 4^69, 

- • : . 800 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS ^ 
Trust of Property Shares . . 366 

Jova Capital 488 ' 40° 

: Imresco Enter pr ise - 469 ^ 

FramBngton Income & Capital 638 , 

Newnwtet Venture Capital 648 


Invesco Enterprise 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-yea 1 pe r for ma nce. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Fleming Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Albany . 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Ktelnwort 2nd Endowment Policy 1183 1737 - -8 33 

Undervalued Assets 1118 1648 - 5 35 

Schroder UK Growth 1100 1570 - 3 3J 

Ivory & Skne ISIS 1177 1560 - 19 43 

Kfeinwort Endowment Policy 1129 1483 - -5 34) 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1092 1468 2464 - 3.6 


5 DWPtnH Watty M | |nt Cap Gttl 


5 DWPBH Watty YU* 


Japan 


5 De/PmH Watty YW* 


High Income 3 s db^ ws»y vw% 


1345 

1837 

2673 

-4 

35 

22 

TR Technology (Unite) 

1241 

1700 

2799 

3 

3.2 

1.1 

GT Japan 

963 

818 

1675 

8 

6.1 

05 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1214 

1483 

1817 

. 

3.2 

2.0 

1203 

1702 

3373 

0 

35 

2.5 

Jupiter Primadona 

1359 

1757 

4312 

0 

45 

15 

Batito Gifford Japan 

859 

793 

1482 

12 

65 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1182 

1320 


0 

25 

85 

1276 

1582 

2379 

2 

34 

35 

RIT Capital Partners 

1129 

1525 

3276 

19 

3.7 

05 

Schroder Japan Growth 

881 

761 

- 

6 

72 

- 

Shires Income 

1215 

1283 

2125 

12 

45 

64 

1078 

1503 

2566 

13 

35 

2.7 

Klelnwort Overseas 

1301 

1477 

2573 

12 

3.7 

1.5 

Fleming Japanese 

756 

675 

1599 

12 

6 2 

- 

Dartmoor 

1310 

1279 


-12 

54 

12.6 

1254 

1491 

2405 

15 

25 

3.6 

Henderson Electric and General 

1148 

1476 

2816 

13 

3.1 

1.7 

Edinburgh Japan 

819 

669 

1259 

14 

65 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1214 

1266 

1806 

17 

34 

65 

1189 

1445 

2585 

- 

3 2 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1335 

2542 

* 

35 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

733 

608 

1422 

- 

6-9 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1233 

1201 

1982 

- 

45 

85 


■ International General 

Personal Assets 127 


1118 1648 - 5 35 2.0 Law Debenture Corporation 

1100 1570 - 3 3J9 3.0 Scottish Mortgage 

1177 1560 - 19 45 • Scottish Investment 

1129 1483 - -5 3D - Majedle 

1092 1468 2464 - 3.6 2.1 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1270 1965 2837 - 2.1 15 Pacific Horizon 

1248 1543 2834 -15 3-4 35 TR Pacific 

1257 1520 2833 13 2 JO 2.0 Scottish Asian 

1210 1518 2392 15 25 2.4 Abtnust New Dawn 

1249 1467 2402 13 ZJ 3.1 ErSnburgh Dragon 


1189 1444 2459 - 20 2.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 


Far East exc Japan, General 

ic Horizon 915 973 2322 19 55 0.9 

aeffle 900 859 2811 11 74 04 

ish Asian 851 802 2179 18 7.6 

■St New Dawn 778 740 2069 21 55 1.3 

jurgh Dragon 872 707 2016 14 M 

POR AVERAGE 851 720 2221 - 6.7 0.6 


■ Spirt - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 
Henderson American C&l Cap 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Foreign & Col Spec Utfl Cap 
Murray Split Capital Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


2909 2051 4706 43 15.1 

1485 1984 3175 9 45 

1606 1770 4131 50 6.1 

1367 1770 - 21 5-4 

1585 1676 4203 17 55 

1400 1334 3022 - 65 5.0 


■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 1067 1894 0331 1 4.7 0.8 

Henderson Strata 1038 1683 3671 3 45 0.4 

Herald 944 1481 - 15 65 0.8 

NatWest Smaller Companies 1047 1480 2893 9 45 2-6 

Ivory & Slme UK Smaller Cos 1030 1442 2394 16 55 2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1007 1222 2381 - 45 35 

■ UK Income Growth 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaier Cos 
American Opportunity 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1387 1860 5548 8 45 - New Zealand 

1258 1766 3275 5 55 - Edinburgh Java 

1547 1717 3212 10 45 0.7 Aberdeen New Thai 

1427 1635 3001 7 4.7 1.7 INVESCO Korea 

1251 1557 2715 15 5.1 - Korea-Europe Fund 

1242 1617 3469 - 45 15 SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 942 1035 2664 11 45 25 

Edinburgh Java 824 608 985 18 95 

Aberdeen New Thai 477 500 1533 -17 65 2.7 

INVESCO Korea 732 492 1351 13 6.1 

Korea-Europe Fund 599 484 1477 13 8.1 0.4 


703 552 1515 


75 1.1 


■ Spilt - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

TR Technology B 1594 3617 22901 10 8.7 3.0 

SR Pan-Euro pear 1648 2148 - 7 7.1 1.6 

Henderson EuroTrust 1139 1853 2630 19 55 1.7 

Klelnwort High Income 1484 1479 2487 13 65 13.7 

Fleming Geared Income & Assets 1482 1479 - 23 4.7 15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1613 1307 3592 - 65 10.7 


Continental Europe 


Emerging Markets 


TR City of London 

1381 

1626 

2533 

-3 

35 

35 

TR European Growth 

1411 

2029 

5238 

-3 

44 

1.3 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1622 

1901 

- 

11 

11.1 

- 

Value and Income 

1197 

1404 

2799 

-1 

3.1 

35 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1104 

mi 

2317 

13 

45 

15 

Templeton Latin America 

1405 

1154 

- 

12 

8 A 

0.4 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GthfUnlte) ■ 

1160 

1403 

- 

7 

24 

45 

Gartmore European 

1214 

1630 

3345 

4 

44 

05 

Seudder Latin America ■ 

1374 

1135 

- 

12 

8.1 

05 

Temple Bar 

1236 

1390 

2330 

12 

35 

4.8 

Fidefity European Values 

1179 

1617 

3250 

4 

3.7 

0.2 

Central European Growth Fund 

1064 

1126 

- 

17 

10.1 

- 

Investors Capital Units 

1212 

1385 

1957 

13 

35 

4 2 

Foreign & Col Eurotrust 

1238 

1500 

2466 

5 

35 

0.5 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1144 

1112 

2680 

8 

84 

0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1179 

1337 

2246 

- 

35 

5.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1185 

1476 

2852 

- 

34 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1001 

2269 

- 

7.7 

05 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







■ Closed End Funds 






Candover 

1311 

2306 

3412 

-5 

4 A 

2.6 

Klelnwort Charter 

1308 

1815 

3110 

13 

42 

2.1 

Capital Gearing 

1119 

1588 

2424 

5 

25 

0.1 

Foreign & Co) Enterprise 

1369 

2235 

5488 

11 

35 

24 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1268 

1652 

- 

16 

32 

22 

London & St Lawrence 

1124 

1167 

1940 

19 

24 

4.7 

Klelnwort Development Fund 

10S8 

2035 

2909 

19 

3 2 

3.5 

European Smaller Companies 

1121 

1290 

1903 

10 

3A 

0.6 

Scottish Value 

1082 

1096 

2319 

14 

34 

2.1 

Thompson Clive 

1010 

2021 

3237 

25 

5.1 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1232 

1566 

2507 

- 

35 

1.6 

New City & Commercial 

1205 

1052 

- 

21 

4 A 

4.9 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1250 

1833 


11 

34 

4.4 








Exeter Preferred Capital 

1218 

1026 

1604 

31 

45 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1107 

1481 

2789 

- 

44 

25 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1141 

1186 

2072 

- 

32 

2.5 

■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







■ Property 







Murray International 

1162 

1445 

2538 

5 

35 

3.7 

Henderson Far East Income 

865 

1022 

2202 

8 

55 

5.7 

TR Property 

1265 

1264 

3188 

13 

55 

3-2 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

1283 

1443 

2209 

11 

35 

42 

Martin Cume Pacific 

1014 

955 

2105 

13 

54 

05 

Wlgmore Property 

1212 

1084 

_ 

18 

55 

14 

British Assets Ordinary 

1206 

1309 

1894 

16 

ao 

5.4 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

851 

920 

2287 

17 

55 

1.6 

Trust of Property Shares 

1249 

1038 

1957 

18 

65 

3.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1239 

1399 

2213 

- 

3 A 

4.6 

Govett Oriental 

884 

816 

2531 

13 

44 

05 

French Property 

980 

663 

3009 

17 

44 

32 








Fleming Far Eastern 

954 

788 

1894 

8 

5.7 

15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1177 

1087 

2414 

- 

55 

24 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 

Scottish National Inc 
Henderson American C&l Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1024 1838 2995 
1243 1421 1899 
1328 1380 2073 
1167 1338 »!W 
1107 1280 1903 
1106 1150 1589 


4.1 75 

35 33.7 
25 12.7 
35 105 
15 8.9 

35 18.1 


Split - Zero Dividend 


Johnson Fry Uffity Zr Dfv Prf 
Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 
Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 
M&G Recovery Zero Dtv Prf 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1163 

1629 

- 

- 2L4 

_ 

1190 

1596 

- 

- 25 

. 

1128 

1592 

_ 

- 2.1 

_ 

1109 

1581 

_ 

- 24 

_ 

1088 

1532 

2361 

- 25 

. 

1089 

1417 

1768 

- ’ 15 

- 


Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap Zi don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to pave some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


894 900 2200 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 
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■ Cairngorm DamutuaBsation investment Trust - ' * 

JP. Camgonn 

(0800 210 231] HS8C Jamas Qspal High Inc o me 15 100 - - — 100 — 

TTw treat wa invest In seewitfes Issued by mutual QfgantaaUwB that nay convert to croatelaiv 


' 1 *y'v MT ■ 

a* . i ■ tttr part . 


2000 155 - 


doses Oct 2 




Ifarett (Tdaptan) . ' Swr . . , ' • * , ; ^ ', V 4 

a GT Global Dynamic Theme Fund 

GT (0800 212 274) Inti Eq Income - Yes Yes 4 15 No 500 5 

The trust wa invest In technology. Infrastnjerure, tatecammurtcatlonB, health cere, firandal soMcaa, core 


5 15 No 1500 No NO 

consuner products and natural resources. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


100 closes lower after erratic session 



FTS6 All-Share Index 

2,400 — 


viarket report 


mostly / dismal week for 
don's equity market ended on 
dun note yesterday as some 
latively comforting US eco- 
VTr>ic news relieved anxieties 
t the potential for the Fed- 
Reserve to raise interest 
tes later this month. 
tThe PTSB 100 Index was down 
-oer 20 points,, when news of a 
P«* cent increase in US pro- 
dcm - prices and a 0.4 per cent 
ne in retail sales during August 
ms announced. Both figures 
wire broadly in line with fore- 


casts and injected much needed 
confidence Into bonds and shares. 

With US Treasury bonds 
instantly making strong prog- 
ress, the gilts market^ .which had 
been trading 5 to 6 rinirg higher, 
moved up well over a half-point 
at the long end, prompting a 
determined rally in equities in 
the early afternoon. 

But-after a day of bewildering 
and erratic moves. Footsie settled 
modestly lower, closing 6.6 off at 
4,848.2. its fifth consecutive 
decline. 

The market's second-line and 
small-cap stocks closed above 
their lowest levels but both the 
FTSE 250 and FTSB Small Cap 
indices were in negative territory 


by the dose of trading. The for- 
mer was 2.4 easier at 4,630.8 and 
the latter 2,1 down at 2^71 JL 

Wall Street, which had been 
expected to come under pressure 
in the wake of Motorola’s profits 
warning, managed to climb 23 
points in the first five minutes of 
trading. 

It carried on up, peaking 
around 40 points higher, but t he n 
reversed abruptly to show a 40 
points fall as London closed. 

Footsie fell 146.0, or 2.9 per 
cent on the week. Over the same 
period, the FTSE 250 gave up 
50.2, or 1.1 per cent The Small- 
Cap, on the other hand, rose LI 
points, thayikfi to switching from 
the leaders. 


Earlier, the market bad swung 
erratically, opening only margin- 
ally easier, reflecting relief 
among dealers that Wall Street 
had managed a recovery over- 
night. The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, down over 130 points 
during early trading an Thurs- 
day, finished just 58 points down. 

Footsie then embarked on a 
useful rally to stand 18 points 
higher, before turning off again 
ahead of tbe US producer price 
and retail sales date 
The market’s moves were not 
triggered by any great weight of 
buying or selling, but by market- 
makers moving swiftly to head 
off any potential big trades. 
Turnover yesterday was a dis- 


appointing 620m shares, split 
evenly between FTSE 100 and 
other stocks. 

There were good gains in two 
of the newly demutualised banks. 
Alliance & Leicester and Halifax, 
where the big institutions were 
said to have taken advantage of 
the recent slide in both shares to 
build up their weightings. On 
Wednesday, Halifax shares fell to 
their lowest level since the June 
flotation. 

Commenting on the market's 
worryiDgiy erratic performance, 
a senior marketmaker at one 
European securities house said 
Footsie needed a shakeout after 
its refusal to drive much beyond 

the 5,000 level. 
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Huge swings between a 
premium to the underlying 
market-end a discount 
dominated trading in the 
September FTSE 100 future 
yesterday, writes Martin 
Brice. 

The derivative at one point 
stood at a 23 point premium 
to cash, while later In the 
session it was at a discount 
of about 30 points. 

September opened at 
4,855, while cash stood at 
4,854, so with fair value 
estimated at about 4.S 


points, the derivative was at 

a discount. 

At noon, September was 
at the day's tow of 4,808, a 
discount to cash of about 30 
points. US retail sales 
figures were in line with 
expectations, and one 
specialist said: “After that, it 
was off to the races." 
September shot up to the 
high of the day, at 4,900, 
where it stood at a premium 
of 23. 

However, it settled at 
4,831, with cash at 4.846. 
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Peace 
news 
lifts BA 

By Joe) Kjbazo 
and Martin Brice 

British Airways rose l4 J .-i to 
678 V.p after it said tt had set- 
tled the dispute with cabin 
crew that had led to the 
three-day strike in July. 
However, volume in the 
shares, which stood at 760p 
in May, was low. 

There was small comfort 
for the company, however, 
as analysts balanced the 
£42m savings achieved 
through cost-cutting mea- 
sures against tbe £i25m esti- 
mated cost of the strike and 
the effect on staff morale. 
One analyst said: “It is good 
news that they have sorted 
it oat bat the question is 
whether the underlying 
problems in labour relations 
have been solved." 

Elsewhere in tbe transport 
sector. National Express 
edged up 3 to 52lp as it con- 
tinued to bask in the after- 
glow of its strong results on 
Thursday, after which direc- 
tors sold shares. 

Philip White, chief execu- 
tive, parted with almost half 
his holding on Thursday and 
sold 35.000 at 5l7p each 
while Colin Child, finance 
director, parted with almost 
all his holding and sold 
165,000 at 51Tp. 

B7CC achieved tbe biggest 
fan in tbe FTSE 250 with the 
shares 13 off at I457ip. 
dragged down by a profits 
warning from fellow maker 
of optica] fibres, Corning of 
the US. Corning said US 
sales growth would be about 
10 percentage points lower 
than the 30 per cent forecast 

Although BJCC moved 
quickly to damp investor 
concerns and made a state- 
ment saying it had no expo- 
sure to Coming’s US busi- 
ness, traders marked tbe 
stock down, compounding 
the shares’ 57 per cent 


underperform ance of the 
FTSE All Share index in the 
past year. Turnover at 3.1m 
was the 15th busiest of the 
past year. 

GEC was at the top of tbe 
list of Footsie faliers, surren- 
dering 14% to 380%p after 
the company was excluded 
from tbe list of bidders for 
Siemens' defence electronics 
business. 

The company said: “We 
would have liked to have 
acquired this business but 
we were not prepared to 
offer a price which we could 
not justify to our sharehold- 
ers." 

However, British Aero- 
space. which has been 
included in the list of bid- 
ders via its joint bid with 
Daimler-Benz, advanced 13% 
to £15.24. 

The recovery in sterling 
yesterday took its toll on 
overseas earners, with TI 
Group off 14% at 586p. 
Smiths Industries 10% at 
860V.p and IAD 9 to 379p. 

BBA rose 8 to 419p follow- 
ing its interim results. Senti- 
ment in the stock was 
helped by a “buy” note from 
Albert E Sharp. Edward 
Stanford at the broker told 
clients: “We believe the 
shares will continue to out- 
perform the market.” 

British Steel slips 

British Steel continued to 
drop away from the 177%p it 
reached in August, and yes- 
terday slipped to 171 V4p. Mor- 
gan Stanley has downgraded 
its opinion on the stock to 
“underperform", and told 
investors that, on its projec- 
tions, the stock is on a pre- 
mium of 41 per cent to US 
integrated producers. The 
broker has a 140p price tar- 
get on British Steel shares 
which suggests “downside of 
over 19 per cent from cur- 
rent levels”. 

Tim Bennett at the broker 
said: “We believe the share 
price has been driven by 
expectations that sterling 
would weaken further and 
by US buying.” 

United News & Media con- 
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turned to bask in the glow of 
better-tban-expected figures 
reported earlier this week. 
The 9hares remained firm, 
gaining another 10 to 756p. 

NatWest Securities 
favours the stock, pointing 
out the figures not only beat 
market expectations, but the 
results were the first where 
the group did not take any 
restructuring charges since 
the merger. 

The media team at the bro- 
ker said:- “Stronger earnings 
growth expectations, a simi- 
lar (market) rating and more 
attractive fundamentals sug- 
gest the group’s valuation is 
substantially better than 
Carlton's.” 

Carlton was also in 
demand and the shares 
gained 10 . or just over 2 per 
cent, to finish at 507%p. 

Banking issues were 
among the more resilient 
yesterday. Buyers returned 
to Halifax, the shares having 
touched their lowest point of 
70lp since the dotation in 
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648% + 12 
30+4 
678%+ 14% 
507V6+ 10 

135 + 15% 
285 + 14 
166%+ 20 
717 + 12% 

30+5% 
54+4% 
91%+ 8 

219# + 7 

136 + 12% 
758 + 10 


145% - 13 
664 - 23% 
166 - 9% 
380%- 14% 
446 - 11 
35-2% 
731%- 23 
49 - 19% 
586 - 14% 


June. Paying little heed to 
tbe swings in the market, 
the shares gained 12% to 
71 7p, after trade of 2.7m. 

A clutch of recommenda- 
tions made earlier in the 
week continued to power 
National Westminster. The 
shares ended the session 7% 
ahead at 841%p. 

It was another sad session 
for the pharmaceuticals sec- 
tor as Skyephanna became 
the latest drugs stock to hit 
the buffers. 

Shares in the group tum- 
bled 19% or 28.4 per cent to 
49p, the worst performance 
among ordinary shares in 
the market The market was 
apparently dismayed at the 
extent of the discount on the 
17.4m shares placed with 
institutions. 

It was the second blow to 
the sector this week. Shares 
in Biocompatibles Interna- 
tiona] almost halved over 
two sessions in midweek 
after disappointment over 
the terms of its collaboration 
deal with US group Johnson 
& Johnson. Yesterday, the 
shares rallied in late trading 
to close 17% up at 592%p 
compared with last Friday's 
close of £12.47%. 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Sap 12 Sep n Sep 10 Sap 9 Sep 8 Yr ago Tjjgh tow 

FT 30 3133.6 3138.0 3143.0 3166.5 31B2S 2833.3 32223 26S8L8 

Ord. tfv. yteM 160 ISO W 1SB 154 4.03 4^2 3.39 

P/E ratio iwt 2043 20A S 20.49 20.65 20.78 17.11 20.78 15.90 

P/E rations 20.15 20.16 2051 20.37 20.49 16h5 2049 15.71 

FT 30 taice conpaakrt Ugh 31263 1243 8S7: low 404 204XM l Sere EMk 1/7/36 

FT 30 hourly changes 

Open 9J0 IftOO IIjOO 12J0 13>P0 14J0 1 SJ 0 16P0 High Low 
31353 3144.4 3142JJ 3135.7 312*3 3128.7 3142.1 31457 3134.1 3140.1 3124.7 
Sap 12 Sep 11 Sep 10 Sep 9 Sep 8 Yr ago 


SEAO bargains 36.462 37^09 38773 39.399 39319 38,946 

Equity turnover ffintf - NA 2027.7 2093.7 2071.6 18D2S 

Equity bargainst - NA 33.888 37^83 37,583 38£41 

Shares traded tmQt NA 784.1 536.8 653.8 609.4 

T&dudng raa+nailcet aid gvereau mww are todu*p Crest tanw. 

C FTSE Inumstaal Urtfled 1997. M ngrts neavaa *Fo» 1W7. 


TRADEPOINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Da6y turnover for 12/9/1997 

Volume: 2.175.000 Value: £3*99,750 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Switchback ride leaves Frankfurt off 2.4% 



in spite of 




US stocks had a mixed 
mornihff session in spite of 
tiie release of better-than-. 
expected economic reports 
on retail sales and producer 
prices, writes John Labate in 
Nod York. 

Ret ail sales for August 
grew by 0.4 per cent, below 
the rise the market had 
. ex P ecte <i- while producer 
prices increased by a' bare 
0.3 per cent 

Bond prices rallied on the 
releases, with the bench- 
mark 30-year bond gaining 
nearly a point at midday at 
96g, sending the yield down 
to 6.613 per c ent 

Stocks rose initially but 
turned more negative as the 
session wore on. By early 
afternoon the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 
down 13.91 at 7,&17.04. 

The broader Standard & 
Poor's 500 index was less 
than a point lower at 912.35 
and the technology-weighted 
Nasdaq was 1.77 higher at 
1,641-63- 

Motorola. which had 
announced late on Thursday 
that third-quarter earnings 
would be below expecta- 
tions, plunged $5% at 968%. 
Chip makers fared worse 
than other computer-related 
sectors, as Intel lost $1% at 
and Altera came off 
$1% at $50*. 

Manpower, the temporary 
employment group, sank 
$3% at 937% when it 


announced third-quarter 

earnings would be flat. 

A turbulent week of trad- 
ing has taken 175 points, or 
2.2 per cent, off the Dow 
shice Monday. 

Among the Dow's heaviest 
falters, Eastman, Kodak 
slipped $1£ at 964ft and 
International Paper contin- 
ued losing ground, off 91% at 
950%. 

Some stocks traded 
sharply high err. ftmrnmex 
continued to gain after 
Thursday's announcement of 
positive rfiwifwi results with 
its arthritis drug. After gain- 
ing 28 per cent on Thursday, 
the stock rose another $4% 
atm 

A long-term buy rating by 
Merrill Lynch for Office 
Depot sent the stock higher 
by 9% at $ 21 *. 

TORONTO ended a volatile 
morning session in negative 
territory. Index heavyweight 
Alcan Aluminium came off 
C51.20 to C$47.05. 

The 300 composite index, 
which touched 6,760 earlier 
in the session, was 14.97 
lower at 6.727 A0 at noon. 

Banks were mixed. Cana- 
dian Imperial dipped 15 
cents to C$37.15 and Royal 
Bank of Canada 5 cents to 
C$63,70. Toronto-Dominion 
pot on 20 cents to C$44.45. 

BCE shed 25 cents to 
C$39.90. Among golds. Bar- 
rick lost 15 cents to C$29.85. 
Rio Alto Exploration jumped 
90 cents to C$1430 on news 
of a C$250m acquisition. 


Mexico City edges ahead 


MEXICO CITY ended a quiet 
morning session, with the 
IPC index up 138 at 313.01. 
Dealers said turnover was 
light with many traders run- 
ning down their books ahead 
of next Tuesday’s Indepen- 
dence Day shutdown. 

Telmex unproved 22 centa- 
vos to 17.70 pesos. 

SAO PAULO continued to 
move lower with sentiment 
still groggy after Thursday's 
2.1 per cent shakeout. 

Brokers said the trend on 
Wall Street remained the 


main focal point. Telebras 
came off R$0.15 to R$136 and 
Petrobras eased R$0.36 to 
R9280. 

At midsession the Bovespa 
index was off 60.00 at 11,034. 

CARACAS produced the 
best early performance 
among the main Latin Amer- 
ican centres, helped by 
rumours that a New York- 
based financier was stalking 
a leading local company. 

At midsession, the 1BC 
index was up 24.88 or 13 per 
cent at 10,56435. 


EUROPE 


European markets took a 
rollercoaster ride on a day 
when US influences proved 
all pervasive. Early trade 
was subdued as investors 
reflected on Wall Street's 
overnight volatility and 
awaited US inflation and 
retail sales data. 

Indications of the soft 
trend in core output prices 
sent the Dow and the 
bourses higher early in the 
afternoon before a weaken- 
ing dollar and pared gains 
on Wall Street brought 
Europe down to earth late in 
the session. 

FRANKFURT was the 
day's big loser for the second 
straight session with -a 1A 
per cent decline in late elec- 
tronic trade which left the 
market off a full 63 per cent 
on the week. The Ibis- 
indicated Dax index lost 
93.63 to 3,796.61 after day in 
which a sharp fan in Deut- 
sche Telekom also put pres- 
sure on the broad market 

Deutsche Telekom tum- 
bled DM230 or 7.7 per cent 
to DM33.60 after the govern- 
ment set the interconnection 
rates that it can charge com- 
petitors at 2.7pfg a minute, 


Renault 

Share price and index rebased 



sharply below the 6pfg the 
company had been seeking. 
The unexpectedly low tariff 
brought mr immediate down- 
grade for the stock from 
Deutsche Morgan GrenfelL 

Against the trend, Altana, 
the pharmaceuticals group, 
gained DM3.50 to DM12730 
after the group received Ger- 
man approval to use its top- 
selling stomach medication. 
Panto 2 ol, with antibiotics. 
The company predicted 1997 
sales of the medication 
would double from the 1996 
level of DMIBOm. 

PARIS finished with the 
CAC 40 index off 9.53 at 


2,834.07, a strong perfor- 
mance from constituent 
heavyweight Renault help- 
ing to soften the landing. 

Shares in the motor giant 
surged to FFr1773 following 
unexpectedly upbeat interim" 
figures. These sparked bro- 
ker upgrades and the shares 
closed FFrl0.30 or 6.2 per- 
cent higher at FFr175.8 in 
23m traded. 

Peugeot participated in the 
general optimism, adding 
FFr2l.OO to FFr764 and 
Michelin advanced FFr3.50 
to FFr337.4 ahead of next 
week's interim results. 

Paribas shares continued 
to slip, losing FFr9.40 to 
FFr412.1 as investors contin- 
ued to switch into rival 
■ financials- in the-wake of this 
week’s cluster of results. 
SoctetO Generate gained 
FFrl4L00 to FFr823. Oils were 
strong with Elf Aquitaine 
adding FFrll.00 at FFr758 
and Total FFr4.00 at FFr619. 

Retailers Casino and Ral- 
lye were suspended from 
trading after Rallye 
announced a takeover offer 
for Casino, in which it 
already holds a 35 per cent 
stake. 

Promodes, which made a 
bid for both groups earlier 
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this month, came off 
FFr55.00 to FFr2,064. 

- - AMSTERDAM -ended -up 
8.71 at 864.73 on the AEX 
after a period of prolonged 
technical problems had 
Interrupted trading during 
the middle of the session. 

ABN Amro continued to 
top the activity charts, rising 
FI 1.30 to. FI 39.10- in 8.8m 
shares traded. But it was 
Heineken tbat provided the 
day's main excitement with 
interim figures well ahead of 
market expectations. 

The brewer’s shares have 
been visibly nervous in 


recent sessions. By Wednes- 
day they had fallen 11 per 
-cent -from - their -August- 
peaks. Yesterday the stock 
jumped FI 17.50 or 5.5 per 
cent to FI 33430. 

STOCKHOLM saw activity 
in Ericsson as its US rival. 
Motorola, spelled out more 
details of Thursday's profits 
warning. Ericsson finished 
SKr030 easier at SKr33G, up 
from an early low of 
SKr325.50, as it became clear 
tbat Motorola’s problems 
were centred on its pager, 
rather than core, business. 

Electrolux put on SKr3 to 


SKr575 following an upgrade 
by Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell which lifted to an aver- 
age of 13 per cent its esti- 
mates of earnings growth for 
the next two year. 

Heones & Mauritz. the 
much vaunted retailer which 
this year has outperformed 
the market by more than 30 
per cent, eased SKr2.50 at 
SKr32l.50 ahead of next 
week’s third-quarter results. 

The forestry group was 
down 2.7 per cent as Car- 
negie downgraded Swedish 
and Finnish shares. 

The broad market was 
weak and the general index 
lost 17.58 at 3,03394. 

In HELSINKI, Nokia gave 
up NKr6 at NKr435 following 
the Motorola profits warn- 
ing, while the Hex index fin- 
ished down 6.05 at 3,38538. 

BRUSSELS featured a 3.8 
per cent tumble in Royale 
Beige on news that, contrary 
to much speculation in 
recent months, it would not 
be sold by the French insur- 
ance group. Ava-UAP. Roy- 
ale Beige lost BFr380 to 
BFrS.620 as the Bel-20 index 
edged up 1.78 to 2.315.52. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Japanese shares pulled down to five-month low 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Japanese equities fell to 
their lowest level for five 
months after Wall Street's 
overnight losses combined 
with recent weak economic 
data to spark heavy deriva- 
tives-led selling, writes Paul 
Abrahams. 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
316.43 or 1.73 per cent to 
close at 37.965.80 after mov- 
ing between 17,803 and 
18315. It was the first time 
since September that the 
index had fallen below 
18.000. 

The broader-based Topix. 
which includes all stocks in 
the first section, fell 19.04 
points or 1.34 per cent to 
1396. The Nikkei 300 fell 3.55 
points to 272.84. Volumes 
were heavy, with 720m 
shares traded. 

Wednesday's GDP figures 
showed the economy unex- 
pectedly weakening 23 per 
cent in the second quarter, 
the worst set of quarterly 
figures since the oil crisis 


23 years ago. Domestic- 
orientated stocks reacted 
badly to the disappointing 
GDP. Steel-makers dropped 
heavily with Nippon Steel 
down Y14 to Y276, Kawasaki 
Steel Y15 to Y255 and NEK 
Y2 to Y192. 

Export-orientated compa- 
nies were also in the firing- 
line. Among the automotive 
companies. Nissan fell Y19 
to Y684. Mazda Y7 to Y428 
and Honda Y50 to Y3.720. 
Among high techs, Sony fell 
Y200 to Y10300. 

Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, 
which announced heavy 
write-offs after the close on 
Wednesday, was one of the 
few stocks to gain ground. It 
rose Y30 to Y2.160. Sumi- 
tomo Bank, which is expec- 
ted to follow Bank of Tokyo- 
Mitsubishi's lead, also 
advanced Y20 tb Y1.72Q. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
dropped 290 to 18,987 in very 
light volume of 47.5m shares. 

BANGKOK tumbled 3.2 
per cent amid lingering con- 
cerns over the domestic 


political outlook and reports 
that a rating agency had 
said that five small banks 
faced problems. The SET 
index retreated 17.91 to 
534.18 in turnover of Bt33bn. 

Banking stocks came 
under pressure after reports 
quoting a Moody's Investors 
Service analyst as saying 
five small Thai banks laced 
problems which might lead 
to their failure by the end of 
next year. The Thai Bankers' 
Association dismissed the 
reports while Thanong 
Bidaya. finance minister, 
and Cbaiyawat Wibulswasdi. 
central bank governor, 
sought clarification. 

The gloomy view of the 
financial sector spilled over 
to the large capitalised 
banks, including Bangkok 
Bank, down Btl2 at Btl21, 
and Thai Farmers Bank 
which lost Bt6 at Bt8830. 

Analysts noted that inves- 
tors remained concerned 
that Chavalit Yongchaiyudh, 
prime minister, might decide 
to dissolve parliament and 


China 

Hang Seng Affifia ted index . . 

4.500 — — - : - r 
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call a snap election ahead of 
a no-confidence debate on 
September 24-25, and a final 
vote on a new draff constitu- 
tion on September 27. 

HONG KONG staged a dra- 
matic turnaround in after- 
noon trade recouping heavy 
losses as a futures-led rally 
carried prices to a sharply 
higher close. The Hang Seng 
index ended with a gain of 
162.16 at 14,470.46, 446.77 


points above the day's low. 
Turnover edged up to 
HK$23bn. Brokers said com- 
ments made at the 15th Com- 
munist party congress in 
China on the reform of state 
enterprise were regarded as 
encouraging. 

H shares gained 21.12 to 
1,40636 after telling to a low 
of 1359.37 during the session 
while the the red-chip Hang 
Seng China-Affiliated Corpo- 
rations index closed 12.74 
higher at 3371.53. up from a 
low of 3,786.00. 

Dealers said the red-chip 
index futures contracts, 
which made their debut yes- 
terday. attracted good initial 
interest among investors 
seeking to hedge positions in 
the highly volatile underly- 
ing stocks. 

Among domestic stocks, 
utilities staged the strongest 
performance. China Light 
jumped HKS1.60 to HK$42 
and Hongkong Telecom 
gained 40 cents to HK$17.10. 

Conversely, mainland Chi- 
nese markets were weak on 


concerns about a possible 
flood of new share issues 
after the party congress. 

Weakness in the local cur- 
rency A shares, reserved for 
domestic investors, spilled 
over to the hard currency B 
indices of issues targeted at 
foreign investors. 

SHANGHAI'S B index lost 
0.819 to 83.766 while its 
SHENZHEN counterpart was 
0.87 lower at 137.78. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
continued to move lower 
with the all-share index dip- 
ping 3.8 to 7,168.7 for a 
decline this week of more 
than 90 points. 

It was a relatively volatile 
session with the market 
paring initial heavy losses. 
Industrials finished 1.3 
lower at 8,748.3 while the 
golds index dipped by 7.8 to 
964.4. 

First National Bank fell 
R4.95 to R36.50. 
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Ord Sft 25|> - 419 (lit 21 (5) B#fl4)‘ 
Bardvl Bank PLC BZWFT5E Lnkd Tiada 
Pntectad Cap Un3* - 4B24 (09Sa97) . 
Brittays Bank PLC 1G% Ura Cap Ln Stk 
2D02/D7- 13308 <10Sa97) 

Barclays PL&ADR (4,1) -92 |i3)S(3) 
0assPLCAMet1)-a96n(lOSo87) . 
Bus PLC KAK Deb 201B- 1S9JB82 

(O4SB07) J3B2 (04Sr»97) 

BAT todusWea RjC AM DM) - 106821 {7} 
■&B (7) J0375 (7)7 (10 Ss 97) JM79Z7 (5) 
BG PlC AW (1071) ■ ■0380076 

BknMbani Urdshresfluatlnfl Soe9%% 

Pam Kit Bearing Sis £1000 - 
116.19821875 (23JM7) *f1QS«97) 
BtaCWainduarios PLC «lflf frrtj - 8.07 
Slue Carota naussits PLC BWt Uns In Slk 

fl97SW«HBl1-8O(0K^7) . 

BOG Graro PLC 3^% Cum 2vj Prf £1-51 
(WS897) 

BOCOWup PLC«551iCuni Prfti -82 

(lOScflT) 

Bookat PLC ADR (41)-2tt29(09Se97) 
B00B Co PIC ADR (2rf)-2629(09BdB7) 
aoanyjn^SWBSJKamptoirekAifflrPtC 
05% Osn Imi Pm £1 - 110(103687) 

BPB PLC 7J85% Crw Si* Bds 25C8«8 
£lOOO(Rt^-i«flBfe97) 

Sradfard* Begley BuhOngSocMr 1lW 
Pern hit Beat»9 Shs £10000 ■ 143% 
(T08WJ)i 

Bredtod 3 Bnglsy Pricing Sxiriv 13% 

Perm HBsaingSte- 161 (lOSrtT). 

Brenr toototonal PLC B% Cm Red W £i ■ 

10S*j(D4Stf7) 


Brent Wtahar Gnup PlC WB to Sub tar Ord 
1997-2007 - MlOSe97) 

Brent WUkar Group PLC 8JK, 3nJ NonCum 
Crw Red Prf 2007-10 - 3 1 * I08Se97) 

Bristol 3 Was PIC Prf£l - I09n. (i0Se97) 

(10Se97) ’iflOSeBT] ». (100,971 1. 
(10Sa97) (105097) VlDSe97J 2SZ 
(10SO97) «tnOSe97j ’n(10Se97) b 
(lOSsOT) V|10Sa97) 'filOSaa?) V 
(10Sa97) lenDSflfl7) Vf(lOSa97) ? 
(103097) i«(lOSs97) iellOSa97) <i 
|10 Sq97) V(10So 97) 'i|10Sa97> '■? 
(1DSe97) ^(i0SeB7) ’slIOSeBT) 1 '. 
(1OSS07) ^(108^7) V (10Se97)4> 
(lOSaST) 10 (10SW7) 10 P0S897I IQ 
nOS«97) 

Mstoi & was PLC 1 m Uns Pare Seta Bds 
■ IBS's (10Se97) 3 (103697) 3 (1QSe87) U 
(lOSaSTI *t(lQSe87) ’»(T0Sa971 *s» 
(l0Se97)%(iDSe67) 

Brfjtol Wtor PLC £Mti Can tod Pit £1 - 
1lfl»ifl0Sa97) 

Btana Bukfng Society 13% Perm be 
Beartog Sba E100Q - 181 (10Se97) 2 
(10SS971 i*fiOSo07) *s(l0GeS7) H 
(103a97 ) v 4(1 OSs 07) 5703125 57421875 
3kr{10S*fl7) t(10Se97) 

Brash Always PLC ADR (1M1 - 1045375 (1 j 
5 (3)' 525 P21 6-685(10) 

Brash Energy PLC Reglstsrd Imanin Cois 
Party PcM I05p - piBM 206 (053^7) 
British Pnbp Groq> PIC 5 J>% Cnv Rad Prf 
" £f : 80 (10Se97) 8o'(iQSoB7)' 

Bttdsh Petrctajm Co PLC ADR (B:il (Each 
Cnv me 6 04 250 -83.125 (10)^S(5) 

55 110) 375 (15) 5 (10. 5. 10. 2) 525 (11) 
45721325 (10SsB7) 57217077 (103*97) 
5375 (106097) 5.125 (10S*97) .1875 
(10SeS7) 6.75 (08Se97] 

BrtWi Panoieura Co PIC 8% Cum iri Prf £1 
- 98^9^(108(97) ».(10Sa97) 

BlaSsh Pteotown Co PLC 9% Cum 2nd Prf 91 
-103 (lOSaST) 

BnMi Sky Broadaeang Group PLC AM 
(&l)-445109Se97) 

Brttol Steel PLC AIM (10:1) - Z7 85407 (10) 
BrBtah Steel PIC ll%flt Deb Sft 2016 - 138^ 
(108697) 

Brttb Sugar 10WL Rad Deb Sfc 2013- \29'* 
003697) 

toristi TWaeoainuntaaiKirB PLC ADR (10:1) - 
62375 (10)355(10 385 riOSe97) 575 
(10S«97) 4275 (10Sc97) .4275 (10SeS7) 

5 (5) 3825 (ID) *510373 (1DSefl7) 5125 
(10) 4575 1068837) 5 (OBScST) 
705300075* (108aS7) 

Broun Group PLC 4.5p (Mat) Cum Cnv Prf 
IQp - 64 (093e97) 

Brodtfanicin HMgs HC Qti TOp - 185 
(09S097) 

Breddiampton Hkfes PLC Alton- V Ore lOp - 
93(105*97) 

Brunei Hokfings PLC <5p (NM) Crw Cum 
Red Prf 20p ■ 53 ’a (095(97) ... 

BTRPLCAIW (4ri)- 16.18 33.35 
Budgens PLC 5% Cnv Uns Ln S* 2003 • 90 
(OBSeST) 

BirfGpn PLC Ord 5p - 65 (lOSe97) 70 
(1080971 

Brtmer (HP.) Hldga PLC 2nd Com Prf 
£1-119*. (109*7) . 

artvtf Group PLC 9%% Irf Mg Dab SK 
2010-121.18(108*97) 

Burmah Caatrel PLC ADR (2:1) - 34.93 
(105(87) 

Bttoirah Cacaol PLC T*f& Cum Red Prf £1 - 
85(105307) 

BumhCasDciPLC8%CumPrf£1 -53 
(04Sa87) 

Bumdena IiwMOMIBI PLC 15% \Jto In 9k 
2007/12 - 125 (095e97) 

ButfiGreup PLC 8% (lie Ln Sft 962001 - 
»(10Se97) 

BZWBndownem Pond BedOni ip-l« 

. (l0Sfifi7)6(l0S*97) 1 s(lOSa97)8 
(103*97) 

B2W &rc*NMnent Fund H LdCW ftedeemabie 
Shs'lp - HI (103*97) 2 (10907) 

Cttte AND wmess Conans PLC AM 0:1) - 
£075(105*97) 

Cadbuy Srtwnfftos PLC ADR (4rf) - 36 625 
(4)575(1) 

Canael Itoid HUrt PLC Qd 5p - 135 a 0) 
^.(1)8(1)40(0,1) 

CtoBtkai PLC •SSI* El - 92 (10Se97) 5 (51 
Coffeta Graup PLC 08% (Ms) Rad Prf i9flS 
£i - p92 (05Sefi7) 

Calwn C a nn a ito a mns PLC ADR (5n ) - 

39585 (I) .<375 E CI S® 7 

(108*97) 

Cartkto Comnwrtcxnns PLC 55p (Not) Cum 

CnvPrf-13raB(10S995r- 


Chetteotam a Gtoueealat ftC 11 Vk, Pare 
Sub Bds £50000 - 148H: (05Se97) 

Ooortre BuUng Sodwy Flfl R» Prim W 
Beeimg Sts - 118 (1QSa97) 

C»y S* Esaes PLC 525% Cnv Cum Red 
Prf Cl -73(093897) 

Ctthau PLC Wta to Sub tar Old ■ 5*i 
|10S(87) 

Corn Poms PIC 6*ft Uto Ln 5* &02OT - 
96H-|lOSe97) 

Cnaas Iftyeto PLC 4.9% Cum Prf £1 - 89525 
|10S*97) 

Comnwoal Urtw PLC tfVfc Cum tod Pri El 
- 121 (105*97) 'v(lDSe97) '*(108*97) fi* 
(108*97) 

Commmxal Urwan PLC 8V* Cum to Prf Cl - 
128'.(iaSe97) Hi (103*97) >miOSe87)4i 
(108697) 

Cmbm Qwre PIC 45% PM Crd 50p - 37 
HKSe97) 

Cooksan Group PLC 7% Cnv Bds 2/11/2004 
(flB) - 109 PCeOT) 9 (10S*97) >» 

1108*37) >411 0S«97) 

OOpeanw Bank PLC 9:25% Nandm tod 
Prf £1 - I2i’a (05SaB7) S (lOSeST) *. 
(iOS*97) %(iOSe97) 

Cooperative WNdesale SoOMy Ld 7^6% 1H 
Mtg DebSfc 2018 - 100*1,(1 0S*97) 

Cooper (Rrsdanck) PLC &5p (Nat} Cm Rad 
Cum Pig Pin Op - 54 (09Se97) 

Careoresa Seraces Group PLC New CM lOp 

-70*05SB??2_ 

CounaiAJs ClolWig Brartt. □" fS. Cum Pri 
SA£1 -82(I0SeB7) 

CounaiMs PLC 7V% Uns Ln Slk 200005 - 
100(iOSe97) 

Coventry Buitflng Society 12VK. Pom tot 
Baonrp Sbs £1000 (Reg) - 151 L[10Se97) 
28 fI0S*97) \ (?0Sa97] 2 (U&S9T) h 
(108*97) 

Crastm Land 6 Erintta PLC Wte to Sub lor 
On) - 1 (106*97) 

Dafiy Mai 8 Genera! Treat PIC CM 50p * 

1925 (O0Se97) 

Davenpon Krtorear PLC Orel 10p-820 
Debenhams W.C 7*4% Uns Ln Slk 2002/07 - 
96 (D45e97) 

Dae ifeltoy Group PLC Non Vig CM 5p- 3B7 
415(09Sefl7) 

Dewnura PLC Otd i0p - 58 (108*97) 

Ooon Uclors PLC New Ort 5p (Np - 
12VS97) - p32 4 (C8St£7) 

Damns Group PLC ADR (3:1) - 3052 
(10S*97) 

Dragon 04 PLC Wta D Sub lor OKI £P025 - 
40 (0) 5 (10) 8 (10Sa97) 

East Surey HWgs PLC 79% Can bid Prf d 
- I05’*l0ase97) 

Ecdoassucai Manm Olfce PLC &62S% 
Non Cum tod Prf Ci - 110*> HOSeST) i 
(106*87) 

Ec$se Binds PLC Red Prf ShsSp- 99** 
(OBSeST) 

G Ore Mn>ng & Eaptorattan Co PLC lOp - 
858^(053697] 

Emese PLC 825p (NeQ Cnv Cum Pit 5p - 82 
tlOStf7)A7 

aa Group PLC ■B'Sns I145p - 100 fl. 74. 0. 

1,0)5(1,0)14(27)30(0) 

Energy Group PLC ADR (4D) - 39575 
(108097) 58 (8) -«L5 (10) 

Enriremienial huu&Mrt Conpany Ld Zsro 
Dlv Prof She Ip - 117^(105697) 

Esans Propeny tonatntae Co Ld io% Seed 
Ln St 93(38. 94 (095687) 

Evans o( Leeds PLC n% i» Mig Deb St 
2025-138 

Eretamdan Co FIC Ortt Stk 5p - 387 
(098e97) 

Feedback PLC m Cnv Red Prf Shs £1 - 
l05(09Se97) 

ns Natm Baking Sooely IlMi Perm Int 
Bearing Sta CiOOOO - 144% (0S8e97) 

Rna Nattaia) BitikSng Sodety Big Ra» Pem 
Ktt Baantig She - £10S* (10Se97) 5 
(108*97) 

Five Oeks InnsOTHiB PlC 7% 2nd Cum Prf 
n-7T(O5S*07] 

Rare GiomP PLC WB ID Sub for CM - 68 73 
(0GS*97) 

MtosGnup PLC CM Sp- 70 (085*97) . 

Ramm & Maera PLC CM 2p - EDO 
Frlendy Hotels PLC Cm Cun Red Prf 
£1- 85*3 (108*97) 

FtonOf Hoffit# PLC 7% Cm Cm Rad Prf ft 
• 93(108*97] 

RjMl Smnh S Timer PLC 42% 1st Cian Prf 
£»-n(!«*97) 

Fundtog tor Homas Ld 10VK Dab St 2D1B • 

124^(105*37) 487 (103*97) 515025 
(108*9 71 


GakHi Hottngs PLCOni lOp • 250 (10S*S7) 
62(52)3(1)4(1,0)5(1.10.5.8)6(1)7 
1 (2, 1, 0. 3. 2) 7 [108*07) 7 (10Se971 7 
(1 0Se97) 7 (105*97) B (10. 1) V (0) 9 (2. 0) 
70 (2, 0. 10. 0.2. 0,1.0, 2) 1011 (0)2 
(5.21 

GriteWr Group PLC ADR (4n 1-1725 
(108*97) 25 (10S*97) 25 (10Sefl7) 25 
/10Se97) 25 )10SeB7) 25 J10SOB7) 25 
(105697) 2&0SEB5 (115) 

Genera) Aaddwt PLC 7 W. Cun )rrd Prf ti- 
ll 3*2 (1 05*37) 5. (103*97) 

General Acddera nCB%X Cum tad Prf £l - 
130V (1 0S*97) t ( 1 0SeB7) *» (103*97) % 
1105*97) 

Genera/ Cnt*> PLC ADR 15.1) - *8.75 
General Beane Co PLC ADR (l:i) - 6.4 
41BB513 |10S*97) 

□tabs & Dandy PLC Ort lOp - 99 (0*SoB7) 

GKN PLC ADR 11:1] - 1952 (043*97) 

Glaxo WOOcome PLC ADR (2rt) - 38575 (25) 
■935002 (13) 37 (25) 9 (0. 15) M2BBB 
(70) .125(20] .1875 (16] .31118947 
(10Se97) 375 (lOSaST) .5502862 (711 ' 

-5611 (10S*97) 56117857(105*97) 3125 
(13)^75/108*97)40(108897)2625 
1 108807)2086 (093*97) 

Granada Gra<> PLC 10% 1st Deb St 
18/2/iB- 124 V (003*97) 

Grand Matrepo&ian PLC ADR |4:i) - 364J7 (7) 
7.05 (J4) .16626 (5) ■ 25(10Se97) 

Greta Portend Estaios PLC ia Ulg 

_ _Qgb Stk20ie.- JUte %(Q5Seag) 

GreeraHsGreupPLCnLCm Subad Bda 
2003 n (Reg d) - HBV |10Se97) V 
(lDStfl7) 

Greenafls Group PLC 8% Cum Prf £1 - 103 
(10Se97) 

Grwrafc Group PLC 11^% Deb SA2014 - 
13729 (09S897) 

GreenaSa Group PLC 8% Hid Lira Ln St • 
SB’vIlOSegT) 

Gmnota Group PLC 9'(&> tod Uns Ln St - 
l13(lOSe97) 

-■Grtnnesa PLCADflt5.1| --45 (3) S7 (3) 

Hattuc PLC 13%% P»p Sub Bds £ - 172V 
(05Se97) 

Hanson PLC ADR (5:1) - 24.7401748 
(10S*97) .749175 (10Se97) 81167143 
(I0Se97) 21 167273 (tOSaST) 27417067 
(lOSeflT) 4741708 (lOSaST) 

Hardys 8 Hansons PLC CM 5p - 258 
(I08e97) as MOSeST) 

Hardys 6 Hanaons PLC 6% 2nd Cum Pri £1 - 
73 (005*87) 

Hean rt Urtotrtan PLC ore lOp - 108 
(105*67) 6 (1GSa97) 6 (10Se87) 

HUsdoam Wgs PLC ADR (4:1) - 102 
Home Houaog Assodetion SV% Gtd Ln St 
2037 - IIBfV |03Se97) 

Housing Rrara Corp Ld 5% Deb Stt 2027- 

67V (103*871 _ 

Hous/r® Rnance Cap Ld BftflS. Deb S* 2023 
-103.15 (OBSeST) 

Housing France Cop Ld ii'tflt DA Sk 
2016 -1363984375 (10Se97) 
-HS3CH«g5^L&H®%Sut»reeciy2a»--- 
C1 (Hag) - 118V (lQSe97) 

Icafena Group PLC Cnv Cum Red Pn 20p - 
B4 (10Se97) 4 (10Sa97) .48 5V|10S*97) 
Imperial Chamfca Industries PLC ADR (4:1) - 
64365 (108*97) 5403426 (1) 52284533 
(10SB97) .6228456 (10Se97) .625 
(10Se97) 

tocbcapa PLC 8V*,Cnv Sutaoni Beta 1CV5TO 
£1000 (Rg)- 88V (108*97) 

India Fund SSto-piCS 
Jarvis Rnfng PLC Uts Cnv Uns Ln St 5p - 
263 (105*97) 3 M 05*97} 3 (105*97) 3 
|!DSa97) 5 )10Se97) 6 110Se97) 

Joinson Group Ckranere PLC 73p (NeQ Cnv 
Cum Rad Prf lOp- 111 (093*97) 

Kingfisher PLC ADR (2:1) -2335 
Kunck PLC 7)8 Cm Cum Rad Prf 5p - 77 
(05S*97) 

Kvamner PLC Uns Ln St 200005- 
9614(055*87) 

Kvaemer PLC 10 WL Uns Ln Stt 2001/06 - 
103*7l10SaB7) 

ULRIiweEtnwnte PLC 0.125% SeofiWs 
31/1/2014 E (Regcf) - 105.73 (QBSri97) 
Ladbroka Group PLC ADR (i:i) -5391 835 
Und Saeimea PLC 1% Cm Bds SOBOOOB 
C1000 (Rg) - 145 (103*97) 

Langtms fipdi PLC Now Ort Ip (Np - 
fl2RaV7). fl.0625 (85) 

LASUO PLC 10>« Deb Stt 2009 ■ 121*4 
(08Se97) 

Le*d93Hdbed>BuM«)SeeMr l3Sft 
Perm M Bearing She -l66'9(10Se97) 

Laga) S General Gnnjp PLC SW, Dm 
SubenJ Bds 30)4/08 El 000(Rg)-E05 
(14Au97) 7S9 (1DS897) 'u (103*97) 

(105*97) 

Levrts (Jchn) Pareierahip PLC 5% Cum Prf 
Stt £1 -55 (035*871 


Lw Sawo* PlC 6H% Can Prf Ci - 63 
(C8Se97) 

Lfcony tmemahxwf Htaga PLC 5^f% Slrb Cnv 
BdS 30/4/2009 Cl (Rogfl-lOS** (048*97) 
Lose* PLC New Ort 1 0p (FP/PAL - 11JIW97) 
-p828(056a97) 

London Finance & Irvoamem Grp PU3 Wta 
to Sub tar Orel - 12 (10S*97) 

London IntemaDora] Grata PLC ADR (S:1) - 
1335 (095*97) 

Lonrho PLC ADR (1:1) - 1.77 
Lonadatahridinga>Pl£Odlp-5llOSe97) 
Lucas Vari/y PIC ADR (1DM)- 39.15 35 375 
.4(098*97) 

MandaisPLC 9% Cun Prf £1 -58(108*97) 
MirAs & SpetKSf PLC ADR (6:I| - 57t& 
(105*971 

McCMhy 6 Stone PLC 7% Cnv Uns Ln Stt 
199912004 -B8(10Se97) 

UedevaPLCADR Kl)- 13 

MEPC PLC lOhflb Uns Ln Sft 2032 - 129'*% 

(D6SeB7) 

Usya (Jersey) LdLtts Cnv IfiisLn Stt 5p(Np 
- 26/09/97) - ISO (093*97) 76 (105*97) 6 
(10Se97) 6 (10S097) 80 (108*97) 00 
(10S*97) 80 (103*97)80 (105*97) «0 
(10S*971 80 (10S*97) 80 (iOS*97) 80 
|10Se97) 80 (103*97) 80 (10Se97) 80 
(103*97) B0f (108*97) l (!0Srf>5 2 
(108*97) b (103*07) 3 (TQS*97)S 
(10Se97) 3 (10Se97) 3 (108*97) 4 
p 05*97) B(10S*97) 

'HuckBivTA 6^ra« ta PL C 7% C l rnrPrt ET- 
-671048*97) 

Natmnal Power PIC ADR (4:1) - S36JS 
National Weaurtnster Bar* PLC ADR (&1) - 
7B575 (10S*97) 

National WdsDraneter Bank PLC 9% 
SsCATNonCunr Prf El - 122/105*97) '* 
(lOSaST) (105*97) T?(10SeB7) 

Newcastle Butidtog 5owty iffWh Perm W 
Beamg Sba £i 000 ■ l35*M10Se97) 8 

(105*97) _ 

Newcastie Buldtog Soctoty l2*h Perm Ini 
Bearing Sris £1000 - 158J58 (108*971 Mi 
(lOSeeTigLiicsesT) 

NFC PLC 7V% Cnv Beta 2007 El 000 | Rg) - 
9SMl0Se97)6’i(lOS*97) 

Northern Foots PLC&ft, Cm Sub Bds 
08/06/08 £1000 (Rg) - 96V (095*07) 

Northern Rodi BrAang Society iftfib Penn 
kn Bearing Shs El 000 - 155 (035*971 
OEM PLC Ord 25p - 35 .3713 (05S*97) 

Orange PLC ADR (5:1) -16.75 (1OS*07) .7B 
(10Se97) 

Paramount PLC Cum Sec Cnv Red Prf She 
£1 - 88(06Se97| 

Peabody Trust 1023% let Mtg Deb Stt 
31/7/18 * 124 /D9Se97) 

Peabody Ttusa iom Gtd Sec Stt 2023 Ci - 
-.-1307810950871 . . 

Peel Hugs PLC 5^5% (Net) Cnv Cum NcnV 
Pri £1-21 039 

Peal Wdgs PLC 9’« 1st Mtg Deb Stt 2011- 

__ 116 (1DS*07) ttjlD5e97) “ " 

"Pendraeon PLCNowOrd25p (Np- HrfBV71 
-p3 4 i* 5(096897) 

Pfrinaiar 8 Onent Stoam New Co Tr*. Cnv 
Bds 1&&C3 El 000 (Reg O) ■ 113V 
(093*97) 

Perm Foods PLC 6p (Net) Cum Cnv Rad 
Pri lOp -9891088*97) 

Ptan&ton & Gsieral Irwrstmnte PLCeVt 
ClfmRadPriEl -96(063*971 
PorfsnouUi & Sunieriand News PLC 11^% 

M Cun Prf £1 -135(063*97) 

Pavel Duftyn PLC 4Vft Cgm Prf 50p ■ 31 
I10SB97) 

PowerGen PLC ADR (4:1)- 49.825 (SO, 20) 
Pianer Fames PIC ADR (2:1)- IM 
Premia Fames PLC 89 2p Cum Cnv Rod Prf 
(Stertng Coupon) - 14V (I05e97) 

Prantier Famai plc S 13S Cun Corn Red 
PirtSteSI [USSCpn)- 14 (045*97) 

Queens UoaiHousaa PLC lOVft 1st Mtg 
D*b Stt 203) - 1 01 V (085*97) 

Racal Badronka PLC ADR (2ri) - 7.19 
(105897) 

R-EAHtofft PLC tot. Cum M £1 ■ 66 
(0GS607) 

Regal Hotel Quip PLC Com Cum Rad Prf 
2001 Gopl- 102 (10S*97) 

RflBH Corp PLC iO&h ffin^ 5^ Cun 
aid Rffl- 01 (086*97) 

Ratal Corp PLC 455* (My#!*) Cum » 

W£l -70(045697) 

Rftriew HotttigE PLC ADR (&IJ - 82.65 (BJ 

o> (4) sja im jssoodi t24j 

.6875 (3) .7 (14) .75 0) * .75 |10Se97) .75 
(OBSaSn 8125 (3) .8728708 (lOSeST) 
575|3) 

FVb Ttoto PLC ADR H.1) - 85.125 2 
Rds-fiofce PIC ADR (5:1) - lfl.19 HJ9S*97) 


Royal & SuiAttanca Ins Group PLC 7^5% 
Crw Sub Bds 30.11 J08E1 000 iReg)- 138 
(103*97) 8 (10Se97) 

Royal* SunABtanoe inaQroita PLC7^X> 

Cum tad Prf £1 - 106^ |10S*97) is 
(103*97) 7 (108*97) 7 (108*97) 7 
(105*97) 

Royal Bank ol Scottind Grata PLC 
Cun Prf £1 -78 (095*87) 

RPH Ld 4H* Uns Ln Stt 200409 - 73 

(10Sa97) 

RPH Lti 9% Una kn S* 990004 - 99*! 
(10S«97) 

Rugby Group PLC 6% Una Ln Stt 93/98- 
9A(0BS*97) 

Ruipy GTOtta PIC Una Ln Stt 33/88 - 
08 (10S*97) 

Sanctuary Housrng AssoOaBon 8VX, Frist Uig 
Deb Slk 2031 - 108.55 .7 (058*97) 

Send PLC Cum Rad Prf 2001/05 £1 - 
104’s(0BSe97) 

Sduodtra PLC S4A Uns Ln Stt 97.2002 - 
101iv[04Se97J 

Scottish & Newcatata PLC 7°t Cnv Cun Pri 
£1 -337 (045*97) 

Scottish MBrta Grata PLC 6£D% Cm Uns In 
Stt 2007 - 0B(lOSe97) 

Scmksh UatropQBsn Propeny PLC lOVtt la 
Mg Dab Sft 20iB - i23>!Df©eB7> 

Seagram DistOars l2Aflb Deb Sk 2012 - 
HI 67109375 (055*97) 

Seam PLC 4.9* (Wy 7%) ■Aden Prf £1 - 75 

•-|04Se97) — 

Sears PLC 875% (truly 123%) Cun Prf £1 - 
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Pre-tax figure slips from £169m to £167m, in spite of the contribution from £ 19m of exceptional gains I CfllVlD 


First-half profit growth falters at Lucas Varity 


By RossTieman 


Tough times in the 
European car market and 
s umm er shutdowns bv US 
manufacturers stalled profit 
growth at LucasVarity, the 
Anglo-American engineering 
group, during the first half. 

Pre-tax profits were £167m 
during the six months to 
July 31, down 1.2 per cent on 
the pro-forma figure 
achieved by Lucas and Var- 
ity last year before their 


merger. The figure included 
£19m of proceeds from asset 
sales. 

Half-year sales climbed 22 
per cent from £2.3bn to 
£2L35bn. But that included a 
£7Sm benefit from acquisi- 
tions: the underlying move- 
ment was downward. 

Victor Rice, chief execu- 
tive. said sales would have 
been £132m higher, however, 
had their value not been 
reduced on translation by 
the strength of sterling. 


Between the first and sec- 
ond quarters, turnover fell 
in the braking systems and 
“other automotive" division. 

But increased sales were 
achieved from the manufac- 
ture of Perkins diesel 
engines, and from the old 
Lucas aerospace business, 
which makes actuators and 
engine controls. 

Operating profits from 
brakes declined by E3m to 
£33m. However, profits from 
the other three divisions 


all achieved modest ' 

increases. 

Profit margins in each of 
the businesses increased, 
however, to an average of 7 J 
per cent during the second 
quarter, from 7.1 per cent 
during the first. 

Mr Rice said the business 
was reaping the first benefits 
of the rationalisation pro- 
gramme announced last 
year. Some 2,000 jobs have 
been cut from the 55,000 
inherited at the time of the 


merger, and another 1,500' 
cuts have been announced, 
though not yet completed . 

LucasVarity was “on 
course" to achieve the £120m 
savings promised by die end 
of 1998, Mr Rice said. " 

Earnings per share were 
8p. The interim dividend is 
225p. Mr Rice said the com- 
pany had bought in 33m of - 
the 43m shares it plans to 
repurchase this year, at a 
cost of £59m. The shares 

eased 2*Ap to 209p. 


• COMMENT 

Yesterday’s first-half results 
statement from LucasVarity 
shed rattier less light than it 
could have on the pace of 
progress. Since when did an 
"underlying sales increase" 
depend entirely on acquisi- 
tions for that progress? Still, 
judging by the share price 
response yesterday, the com- 
pany has done just enough 
to convince investors that its 
integration is on course. But 
there is a nervousness 


among analysts that they 
have too little information to 
be sure all is going as It 
should. Supposing LucasVar- 
ity achieves about £325m of 
pre-tax profits in the year to 
January 3L the shares com- 
mand a prospective p/e of 14. 
That is not inappropriate for 
the sector, but investors 
might feel more comfortable 
TOth companies that take a 
more straightforward 
approach to their set-piece 
presentations. 


Calvin 
Klein in 
European 
expansion 


By Aflce Rawsthom 


Shell insists chemicals 
shake-up is ‘radical’ 


Shell changes the formula 


Gtomieate dhrisfan 
pre-tax profits /toGsss (£bn) ; 
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no 


By Roger Taylor 


Royal Dutch/Shell yesterday 
described the shake-up of its 
chemicals businesses as 
“radical" - a word not usu- 
ally associated with the con- 
servative oil giant - but on 
first inspection it is hard to 
see why. 

The company stressed that 
the change to the manage- 
ment structure and the cre- 
ation of a global business 
was not a cost-cutting exer- 
cise. And it said little about 
how it would affect the oper- 
ation of the underlying busi- 
nesses. 

The only change is to the 
top level of management, 
which instead of being 
organised on a regional 
basis, will in future be part 
of a single international 
business with separate divi- 
sions for each product line. 


The shares closed down 
slightly, little affected by the 
news, nor by the day’s other 
announcement, that Shell 
was paying $2bn to take full 
control of Montell, its plas- 
tics Joint venture with Mont- 
edison of Italy. Indeed, many 
analysts asked why Shell 
was investing more money 
in its chemicals division - 
one of the worst performing 
parts of the group. 

However, Evert Henkes, 
the man behind the 
announcements, insists the 
changes are fundamental 
and will improve perfor- 
mance. 

When Mr Henkes took 
charge of strategy at Shell's 
chemicals division in 1995, 
he identified the problem as 
the bottom 25 per cent of 
assets which were dragging 
down the overall return. 
That is still his view. “If we 


can do something about the 
non-performing assets, the 
remaining 75 per cent of the 
business would look respect- 
able,” he said. 

The problem has been 
fierce price competition for 
most commodity chemicals 
because of excess capacity 
and competition from Asia. 

Shell has responded over 
the past two years by reor- 
ganising Its chemicals assets 
into larger units in joint ven- 
tures. The first was the Mon- 
tell venture with Montedison 
of Italy, set up in 1995. 

Last year, two more Joint 
ventures were unveiled. In 
October, Shell and BASF of 
Germany decided to create 
one of the three largest poly- 
ethylene businesses by 
bringing together their 
operations. Shell confirmed 
yesterday that that deal had 
been concluded. 
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In July, it announced an 
agreement, not yet com- 
pleted, to merge its petro- 
leum additives businesses 
with- those of Exxon, the US 
oil company. 

These moves will help 
achieve economies of scale 
in chemicals, but they do not 
give company a global pres- 


ence or management Yester- 
day's announcement is 
intended to- lend a single 
strategic overview to deci- 
sions on issues such as 
investment in plant and how 
best to serve multinational 
customers. 

Mr Henkes said: “We will 
look for the lowest-cost area 


of production.” But ha 
stressed that that did not 
necessarily mean shifting 
production to areas of Iowa: 
labour costs, such as Asia. 

The company made dear 
that the decision to take con- 
trol of Montell was due to 
the particular circumstances 
of that arrangement - in 


particular Montedison’s need 
for rash - and had no impli- 
cations for its approach to 
other joint ventures. 

The test of whether or not 
tho changes are “radical? 
will come over the next few 
months, as Mr Henkes spells 
out the details of his 
shake-up at Shell Chemicals. 


Montell plastics deal confirms Montedison’s recovery 


By Paul Betts in Milan 


The sale by Montedison, the 
Italian agro-industrial group, of 
its 50 per emit stake in Montell 
plastics to Royal Dutch/Shell for 
L3,590tm (£i.29bn) is the latest 
move in one of Italy's biggest 
post-war industrial restructuring 
efforts. 

It marks the successful recov- 
ery of Montedison, which nearly 
collapsed in 1993, and the dis- 
posal of the last significant slice 


of what was once a petrochemical 
empire. Before its near bank- 
ruptcy and his subsequent sui- 
cide, the late Montedison boss. 
Rani Gardini, famously said: “I 
am the Italian chemical indus- 
try”. 

The Milan stock market made 
clear its approval of the Montell 
sale, with Montedison shares 
gaining more than 4 per cent yes- 
terday after climbing 5 per cent 
on Thursday in anticipation of 
the announcement. 


Montedison formed the Montell 
joint venture with Royal Dutch/ 
Shell in 1994 as part of its sal- 
vage. But - as it did with a string 
of other disposals - it has now 
sold out to further reduce its 
debts and concentrate, on its 
remaining core businesses. 

The Italian group yesterday 
said the sale was part of a strate- 
gic repositioning of its activities 
and was aimed at generating the 
financial resources necessary for 
investments in energy, agro-in- 


dustry and fermentation prod- 
ucts, and fine chemicals. 

Following yesterday's deal, 
Montedison’s biggest operations 
in terms of revenues are its Eri- 
dania Bdghin-Say agribusiness, 
followed by the Edison energy 
subsidiary. 

The transaction, which will 
also involve the transfer of Mont- 
edison's share of Moniell’s debts 
to the Angto-Dutch group, will 
also further dramatically cut 
Montedison's group indebtedness, 


from L7,920bn to L2,860bn. 

At the height of its crisis four 
years ago, Montedison’s group 
financial debts totalled 
L17,200bn. These have been sys- 
tematically reduced under the 
disposal and restructuring plan 
orchestrated during the last four- 
years by Mr Enrico Bondi, Mont- 
edison's chief executive. 

The transaction win also wipe 
out the debts of the Montedison 
parent company, leaving ft with 
net liquid assets of L2 t 190bn. 


It will also affect the fi nances 
of Compart, formerly the Fermzzi 
Finanxiaria company of the Mr I 
Gardini. which controls about 32 
per cent of Montedison. : 

Compart, which is also run by I 
Mr Bondi, expects to see its over- 
all indebtedness halved by the 
transaction to about L5,000bn 
from LlO.OOObn. When the rescue 
of the forma- Gardini empire was 
launched. Compart started with a 
massive debt burden of 
LSS.OOObn. 


Calvin Klein, the New York 
fashion designer, will open 
two stores in Euro pe next 
week as part of an aggres- 
sive international expansion 

strategy. . 

The stores, which will sell 
the cK sportswear collection, 
are in London and Barce- 
lona. Other ck boutiques 
were launched in Lisbon last 
week, and in Moscow last 
month - the first opening by 
a US fashion designer in the 
Russian capital 

Other new ck stores will 

open in Sydney, Jeddah and 
Kuala Lumpur this autumn. 
The first Calvin Klein collec- 
tion store in London is 
tinder construction, and is 
scheduled to open on Sloane 
Street next spring. 

The expansion of Calvin 
Klein, one of the dwindling 
number of global fashion 
brands to remain in private 
hands, reflects the trend for 
fashi on designers to broaden 
the international spread of 
their retail interests. 

The luxury goods market 
enjoyed strong growth for 
most of the 1980s, but stalled 
in the early 1990s. It has 
since rallied and Edouard 
Boisgelln, luxury goods ana- 
lyst at Merrill Lynch, fore- 
casts sales growth of 9-10 
per cent this year. 

Fashi on designers such as 
Calvin Klein have tapped 
into this burgeoning market 
by extending their retail net- 
works. Other US designers, 
notably Ralph Lauren and 
Tommy Hilfiger, also have 
ambitious international 
store-opening schedules, 
as do Italian fashion 
houses. 

The cost of such expansion 
programmes has escalated as 
competition for prestigious 
locations has intensified, 
and designers have stepped 
up their advertising. 

Ralph Lauren went public 
♦hta s limmer and Valentino, 
the Italian designer, is being 
taken over by HPI, the Ital- 
ian industrial group. So for 
Calvin Klein has maintained 
that it has no plans to follow 
suit, and has financed the 
expansion from its own 
resources. 


Prudential’s UK 
chief resigns 


Happy to take the pressure 


By Christopher 
Brown-Humes 


Jim Sutcliffe resigned 
abruptly yesterday as head 
of Prudential Corporation's 
UK operations after disagree- 
ments over a reorganisation 
or the business. 

Mr Sutcliffe - widely seen 
as a potential successor to 
Sir Peter Davis as chief exec- 
utive - said he did not see a 
role for himself after the 
shake-up. He will leave on 
September 30. 

The announcement came 
as the group said it was 
"unlikely' ' to meet a dead- 
line for sorting out cases of 
personal pensions mls-seil- 
ing. It could face disciplinary 
action by the Securities and 
Investment Board or “nam- 
ing and shaming" by the 
government. The latter 
would be an embarrassment 
given that Sir Peter heads 
the government's welfare- to- 
work taskforce. Its shares 
closed 8.5p lower at G20.5p. 

Sir Peter denied there bad 
been a row but there “had 
been a genuine difference of 
opinion over the way we 
take the UK business for- 
ward and a desire on my 
part to be more involved.” 

The company is reorganis- 
ing its UK operations into 
four units; corporate pen- 


sions, phone and computer 
sales, direct sales force cus- 
tomers and independent 
financial adviser customers. 
This follows the growth in 
its UK business, including a 
move into banking and its 
acquisition of Scottish Ami- 
cable, the life Insurer. 

Sir Peter, who will take 
direct control of UK retail 
operations in the short term, 
said the reorganisation 
would make the company 
“leaner and fitter". 

Mr Sutcliffe, a main board 
director and chief executive 
of Prudential UK, said the 
differences had been over 
"the emphasis we put on dif- 
ferent parts of the business, 
and not about organisational 
structure." 

Under regulator deadlines. 
Prudential should sort out 
15,000 mis-selltng cases by 
the end of this month. 
Acknowledging that this was 
unlikely, it expects to meet a 
deadline on all its 60,000 
cases by the end of next 
March. It has made a £450m 
compensation provirion. 

Mr Sutcliffe, 4L is on an 
18-month contract and last 
year received £437,000. He 
will seek a post as chief 
executive of a financial ser- 
vices group. Compensation 
will depend on how long it 
takes him to find a new post. 



PUBLIC GAS CORPORATION OF GREECE (DEPA) 
SJL 


S tanley Cheng is confi- 
dent that he has the 
right recipe for Pres- 
tige. the company whose 
pots, pans and potato peelers 
can be found in most British 
kitchens. 

“Prestige has finally found 
a happy home - we are a 
perfect match," asserts Mr 
Cheng, who has built his 
Hong Kong family business 
into a world leader in pots 
and pans manufacturing. 

The group has had a mis- 
erable few years. It was sold 
early in 1995 by Gallaher, 
the UK tobacco group owned 
by American Brands, for 
£l5m to a management 
buy-in fended by Apax Part- 
ners. 

In the main Burnley fac- 
tory. built in 1936, the string 
an potato-peeler handles was 
still being wound by hand. 
The average age of the 
presses was 35 years - one 
was used to make shell cases 
in the second world war. 

Mr Cheng first looked at 
buying the whole of Prestige 
last November, but decided 
that the factories were too 
antiquated and inappropri- 
ate for his line of business. 
He was already building a 
915m i£9,4m) factory near 
Milan to make stainless-steel 
cookware for sale in the 
European Community. 

In January the receivers 
were called in to Burnley. 
The following month Mr 
Cheng, chairman and chief 
executive of Meyer, bought 
the global intellectual prop- 
erty rights for considerably 
less than £15m. 

In March he was back 
again, buying some of the 
new presses that had been 
intended to revitalise the 
Burnley plant. The equip- 
ment, some still in crates, 
was shipped out to Italy and 
will be used to make the 


David Blackwell looks at Stanley Cheng’s 
plans to add polish to Prestige cookware 


Heineken sees 
big rise for year 



LytSa Oar Hour 

Stanley Cheng: his goal is to rejuvenate the brand 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 


pressure cookers for which 
the brand is famous. 

The Italian plant starts 
production of the stainless- 
steel ranges in November. 
But other production has 
been spread around Meyer’s 
plants in America, Thailand, 
Hong Kong and China. 

Part of Prestige's problems 
were caused by cheap 
Imparts from south-east Asia 
and Portugal, particularly of 
tools and gadgets from 
China. In addition, compa- 
nies such as Frederick Coo- 
per have attacked its share 
of UK bakeware products. 

But the main problem has 
been a long period of stagna- 
tion. The buy-in team found 
in 1995 that there had been 
no new products launched 
for six years - the pressure 
cookers had remained virtu- 
ally unchanged for 12 years. 
As a result Prestige UK last 
year lost about £4m on sales 
of £i9m and was struggling 
under the weight of repay- 
ments following £7.5m of 
investment in plant. 


“We have lost shelf space 
and distribution in the UK - 
but it was unavoidable,” 
admitted Mr Cheng. But he 
is confident that the intro- 
duction of new products and 
the residual strength of the 
brand wfll lead to recovery. 

“Prestige has been some- 
what complacent over the 
need to get new products to 
the market Our goal is to 
rejuvenate the brand and re- 
establish it as the brand 
leader, not just in pressure 
cookers, but in saucepans 
and bakeware, gadgets and 
tools.” 

Mr Cheng, who has been 
careful to retain the Burnley 
service department was in 
the UK this week to attend 
the Birmingham trade fair 
launch, of the new ranges of 
Prestige cookware that will 
reach UK shops next spring. 

Now 43 and resident in 
San . Francisco, Mr Cheng 
entered the family concern 
after studying mechanical 
engineering and business in 
the US. His debut in 1971 


coincided with Meyer's entry 
into the cookware market 

“I had to be allowed to 
make my own mistakes," he 
said. “Among other things I 
tried manufacturing both 
bicycles and tennis rackets." 

But while there are still 
other products from Meyer, 
he has chosen to tighten the 
group's focus on cookware 
and related products. 

It has about 3.500 employ- 
ees worldwide and makes up 
to 70,000 pots and pans a 
day. Annual turnover is 
believed to be near £200m. 

More than 10 per cent of 
sales is invested each year in 
research and development, 
new technology and manu- 
facturing equipment. Mr 
Cheng claims that growth is 
about 20 per cent a year, 
making Meyer the world's 
third biggest cookware man- 
ufacturer - but a long way 
behind Tefal of France and 
Newell in the US. 

A sales and marketing 
team has ■ been set up at 
Meyer's UK operations on 
Merseyside to handle the 
Prestige brand. The group 
already claims 15 per cent of 
the UK cookware market 
and is aiming to build that 
to between 25 and 30 per 
cent in the next three years. 

The Cheng family inter- 
ests bold more than 90 per 
cent of the parent company, 
although there are 200 share- 
holders. Every year the 
group is offered the tempta- 
tions of flotation - but Mr 
Cheng does not.find.it diffi- 
cult to deflect them. “As 
long as I can find the funds 
.to do all I want. I am not 
interested in seeking a list- 
ing." 


By Barbara Smit 
in Amsterdam 


Investors have welcomed 
forecasts by Heineken. the 
Dutch brewer, of an increase 
in net profits of “well above” 

10 per cent for the full year. 
. In spite of a flat European 
beer market, where Hein- 
eken makes about 70 per 
cent of its turnover, the com- 
pany yesterday reported an 

11 per cent sales increase to 
FI 6.5bn ($3J2bn) in the first 
half, with net profits rising 
9.5 per cent to FI 326m. 

About 6 per cent of the 
sales growth was attributed 
to the consolidation of Birra 
Moretti of Italy and Zlaty 
Bazant of Slovakia, bought 
last year. 

Heineken. the world’s seen 
ond-largest brewer, further 
benefited from the strength 
of the dollar against the guil- 
der and stronger sales in the 
higher-margin premium seg- 
ment. 

Yesterday's results were 
well above expectations, trig- 
gering a sharp rise in the 
shares in Amsterdam, which 
closed up FI 17.50 or 5.5 per 
cent at FlSKM^o. 

At the same time last year 
the company saw its shares 
plummet after it warned of 
lower full-year pro fi ts, which 
eventually came in L4 per 
cent down at FI 655m. 

“It seems that Heineken is 
feeling guilty about deflating 
its profits last year,” said 
John Wakely, analyst at Leh- 
man Brothers. “Then again 
you would have to be a psy- 
chiatrist to find out what jg 
going on at Heineken.” 


Karel Vuursteen. Hein- 
eken chairman, said the 
brewer would continue to 
invest in the emerging mar- 
kets of Asia. Latin America 
and eastern Europe, but it 
was also eager to strengths! 
its position in the saturated 
European market 

He confirmed that Hein- 
eken would invest about 
FFriSOm (£l8.6m) to upgrade 
the French Fischer/ Adelshof- 
fen breweries which it 
bought last year. 

The rosy forecast for the 
year was prompted by strong 
sales in August which was 
hotter than usual, and lower 
costs for packaging and raw 
materials. 

Mr Vuursteen said that, in 
the short term at least the 
Asian currency crisis should 
not have a significant impact 
on sales in the region. 

David Hazelwood, finance 
director, said the US should 
again be Heineken’s most 
profitable market this year. 
Though US sales had fallen 
slightly at the beginning of 
this year, they started rising 
again hi summer, and the 
company was pleased with 
the launches of offshoots of 
the main Amstel brand. 

Mr Vuursteen also denied 
rumours that Heineken was 
interested in buying Grolsctx 
its fellow Dutch brewer. 
There was “absolutely not a 
chance” that Heineken 
would be allowed by compe- 
tition authorities in Brussels 
to swallow Grolsch. Such a 
deal would give the merged 
entity a market share of 
roughly 70 per cent hi the 
Netherlands, he said. 
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By Kenneth Gooding, 
Mining Correspondent 
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Ashanti Goldfields of Ghana 
said a $60m (£37.7m) project 
fi nancin g concluded yester- 
day was the first sub-Saha- 
ran gold project that did not 
carry political risk insurance 
or the involvement of a mul- 
tilateral institution. “This 
reflects the high level of con- 
fidence that the bank syrwh- 
cate has in Ashanti's strate 
gic position.'’ said Mark Kea- 


tiey, chief financial officer. 
He said political risk insur- 
ance could add to 2 per 
cent a year on the value of a 
loan. 

The loan, provided by a 
syndicate of international 
banks arranged by NM 
™>titechi](L is for the devel- 
opment Of Ashanti's Rih lani 
pld project in Ghana whir* 
is scheduled to start up in 
the second half of iS9g and 
produce about 170,000 ounces 
a year. 
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launches stock option scheme 




By Graham Bow toy fn Frankfurt 

Hoechst, ;Europe’s biggest drugs 
and chemicals -group, yesterday 
launched a stock option schem e — 
a rare move for a Ge rman company 
- for Us top managers to mark its 
listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The group said yesterday it 
had won approval for the listing 
from toe US . Securities. Exchange 
C ommi ssion, -opening way for 
it to become only the sixth German 
company to list its shares in 
New York. Trading on the NYSE 


wm begin on September 24. 

The company which has been 
the forefront of a wave of corpo- 
rate restructuring in Germany - 
also, announced new, ambitious 
■ financial targets. Including a 20 per 
cent return on equity within five 
years, in a bid to woo international 
investors. ‘ 

Klaus-Jtfrgen Scbmieder, chief 
financial officer, said the moves 
-were meant to underline Hoechst’s 
commitment to shareholder value. 
“We will' broaden our shareholder 
base and increase the share price.” 
he said. ' 


Hoechst said it would be the first 
German company and the first 
large multinational to list in 
New York without adopting full US 
Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principles. 

It would continue to do its 
accounts according to Interna- 
tional Accounting Standards, 
reconciling only its net income and 
stockholders' equity to US GAAP. 

The New York listing is designed 
to increase the company’s exposure 
to the world's largest capital mar- 
ket and make it easier for US 
investors to buy Hoechst shares. 


Mr Schmieder said the share 
option scheme would reward 
employees for the company’s suc- 
cess and help Hoechst attract top 
foreign executives, who are used to 
share schemes. 

Only a handful of Germany's big- 
gest companies have adopted share 
option schemes, which differ from 
those in the US and UK because of 
strict German regulations on 
employee share ownership. 

Under the Hoechst scheme, 
employees would be able to claim 
payments linked to the rise in the 
Hoechst share price, but only after 


two years and only if the share 
price had increased by 25 per cent 
To coincide with the US listing, 
Hoechst also announced a list of 
three financial targets for the next 
five years. 

It said it wanted to raise its net 
return on equity to 20 per cent. 
Increase its net operating margin 
to 8 per cent, and reduce the ratio 
of corporate debt to cashflow from 
operating activities from 210 per j 
cent to less than 150 per cent 
Hoechst previously had a target 
of 15 per cent for the net return on I 
equity. , 


Recent box 
office hit has 
left Gaumont 
well placed 
for expansion 


W hen The Fifth Ele- 
ment, the futuris- 
tic thriller directed 
by Luc Besson, hit the 
cinema screens this summer, 
its prospects looked far from 
promising. • 

Not only was the film bur- 
dened by a $90m production 
bill, the highest ever for a 
Europe-financed picture, but 
the critics’ reaction was 
mixed, at best In spite of 
these drawbacks, The Fifth 
Element has already taken 
more than $200m worldwide, 
and Gaumont, its French 
producer, is now on course 
to recover its investment 
Buoyed by toe film's suc- 
cess, Gaumont is now in 
talks with Mr Besson to 
finance his next big-budget 
English-language picture. 
The group is also preparing 
to release several other films 
next year, including Les Visi- 
teurs II, the sequel to toe 
popular French comedy, and 
Katel, a $30m historic epic 
starring G6rard Depardieu 
and directed by Roland Joffe. 

Gaumont, which Is also 
involved in television pro- 
duction and owns one of 
France’s largest cinema 
chains, is at the forefront of 
the revival of toe European 
film industry which, after a 
period of decline, is expand- 
ing again. 


lead role in Europe’s film revival 
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Nice little earner: Mflia Jovbvich as Leeloo in The Fifth Element, which took $200m at the box office in spite of mixed renews and a 890m production bill 


Most of toe other Euro- 
pean companies stepping up 
their investment ini film pro- 
duction are relative newcom- 
ers to the sector - notably 
PolyGram, toe Dutch music 
group, and Canal Plus, the 
French pay-TV company. 

Gaumont. however, is an 
old hand, with cinematic 
roots going back to 1905 
when Leon Gaumont, a pho- 
tographic equipment distrib- 
utor, raised capital from 
French banks to diversify 
into film production. 

The company's first films 
were silent movies, mostly 
directed.by Alice Guy, Mr 
Gaumont 's former secretary. 
For many decades, Gaumont 
vied with PathC for domi- 
nance of toe French film 
industry. But as the fortunes 
of the European film busi- 
ness faded in the post-war 
era, Gaumont, like other 


companies, scaled down its 
production activities. 

Unlike other European 
producers, Gaumont main- 
tained a modest involvement 
in film-making. When the 
European film market rallied 
in the mid-1990s, it was 
ready to expand, and has 
been “gently” increasing toe 
number of films it finances 
each year, according to Nic- 
olas Seydoux, chairman. 

Traditionally. Gaumont 
has concentrated on French- 
language pictures, but toe 
commercial success of Leon, 
Luc Besson’s first English- 
language picture, gave it the 
confidence to plough 890m 
into The Fifth Element. 

Mr Seydoux says Gaumont 
plans a few English-lan- 
guage productions, starting 
with Katel. but most will be 
French. Meanwhile, it is con- 
tinuing to expand the televi- 


sion production subsidiary it 
founded in 1992. 

Gaumont has now made 
more than 100 episodes of 
Highlander, its most success- 
ful TV series, and has two 
other live action series, 
together with three ani- 
mated ones, in production. 

I n the long term, it plans 
to use its growing 
library of television pro- 
grammes and feature films 
to tap into the burgeoning 
global market for film and 
TV rights. 

On the exhibition side. 
Gaumont owns 280 cinemas 
in France, and plans to open 
three more there each year 
for the foreseeable future. 
Expansion in France will be 
dictated by the size of its 
established chain and by the 
strict regulatory controls 
over French cinema con- 


struction. Hence Mr Seydoux 
is keen to diversify into 
other countries. 

Gaumont will open its first 
cinema in Belgium - a 16- 
screen complex in Antwerp 
- later this year. Mr Sey- 
doux says it will assess the 
progress of this development 
before expanding elsewhere 
in Belgium. 

He has firmer plans for the 
Czech and Slovenian Repub- 
lics, where Gaumont intends 
to open five multiplexes 
through a joint venture with 
Bonton Holdings, a Prague- 
based media group. 

Gaumont is also investing 
in new cinema concepts. 
Each of its new French mul- 
tiplexes will include a Gau- 
mont Grand Ecran <“big 
screen") theatre relaying 
state-of-the-art sound and 
images. 

The group has also struck 


an agreement with Trnax. a 
Canadian company specialis- 
ing in high-tech projection 
equipment, to open cinemas 
screening three-dimensional 
and motion-simulated films 

Gaumont’s first three- 
dimensional theatre is due to 
open at a multiplex in Mont- 
pelier next spring. Similar 
facilities, together with Imax 
Right Film theatres (where 
the seats are fitted on a 
hydraulic ramp that moves 
with toe action on screen) 
will be added to all new 
developments. 

“Consumers can see more 
and more films for free on 
their televisions.” says Mr 
Seydoux. “We've got to do 
something really special to 
persuade them to leave then- 
homes and come out to toe 
cinema." 

Alice Rawsthorn 


Bonn ruling 
on charges 
hits Telekom 


By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 
and Frederick StOdemann 
in Berlin 

Shares in Deutsche Telekom, 
the German telecoms giant 
partially privatised less than 
a year ago, dropped almost 
8 per cent to DM33.6 yester- 
day after an unexpectedly 
tough ruling by the Bonn 
government on the prices it 
can charge rivals for connec- 
tions to its network. 

Deutsche Telekom claimed 
that the ruling by Wolfgang 
Bdtsch. post and telecommu- 
nications minister, was 
“extremely one-sided" and 
would distort competition by 
setting connection prices 
below costs. The group said 
last night it was studying 
toe decision and did not rule 
out legal action. 

The decision was a boost 
for the new competitors to 
Deutsche Telekom, which 
are preparing to take advan- 
tage of toe full liberalisation 
of the Ge rman market from 
next year. 

By pushing Germany well 
down the international 
league table of interconnec- 
tion charges, Mr Bdtsch 
hopes to speed up the devel- 
opment of competition and 
reduce the need for rivals to 
spend heavily on their own 
network infrastructure. 

Mr Bbtsch's ruling was 
related to an interconnection 
deal sought by Mannesman n 
Arcor, the telecoms group 
owned by Deutsche Bahn, 
the German railway opera- 
tor. and a consortium led by 
toe Mannesmann industrial 
group. But it sets a prece- 
dent for future agreements 
and some earlier deals will 
now have to be reworked. 

Mannesmann Arcor 
described the decision as “a 
step in the right direction". 
At o.tel.o. another of Ger- 
many’s fast-growing telecom- 
munications groups. Ulf 
Bohla. chief executive, said 
it was “an important step in 
creating the conditions for 
equal market access". 

However, the prices 
announced yesterday. 


although below toe level 
demanded by Deutsche Tele- 
kom, were above that hoped 
for by Mannesmann and 
o.teLo. City tariff rates were 
set by toe minis try at 1.97 
pfennigs per minute between 
9am and 9pm and 1.24 pfen- 
nigs off-peak. Over all tariff 
zones, the average price was 
2.7 pfennigs a min ute. 

Mr Bbtsch said the prices 
had been set according to 
comparisons with other 
countries, including the US. 
the UK and France. Officials 
said costs borne by Deutsche 
Telekom in building its net- 
work were reflected in the 
choice of countries. How- 
ever, Deutsche Telekom said 
full account had not been 
taken of toe DM50bn <$28bn> 
invested since 1990 in east- 
ern Germany. 

Yesterday’s developments 
follow a similar row in Spain 
earlier this year, when Tele- 
fonica, the privatised monop- 
oly, appealed to the govern- 
ment over what it 
considered ridiculously low 
interconnection charges. 

In a separate development, 
Deutsche Telebom backed 
down yesterday in a dispute 
over Us cable television net- 
works when it agreed to 
make two extra channels 
available to broadcasters. 
The move follows a warning 
from the federal cartel office, 
which had considered seek- 
ing an injunction against the 
company. 

Deutsche Telekom had 
reserved the two channels in 
its broad-band network for 
digital television. But delays 
in the development of digital 
TV had led to pressure to 
mak e the channels available 
immediately for traditional 
analogue t ransmiss ions 

This is the latest in a 
series of rows between Deut- 
sche Telekom and regulators 
over the company’s cable 
business. The company is 
still awaiting a ruling from 
the European Commission 
over the future of its cable 
network, which critics say 
should be placed under inde- 
pendent administration. 
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• Thailand 

• South Korea 

• Greater Mekong 

• China 

• Indonesia 

• Japanese Industry 


• Kansaf . 

• Philippines 

• Asian Infrastructure 

• Taiwan 

• Australia 

• Korean investment hi Europe 
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FRANCHISING 


Master Franchise Opportunity 
BMS TECHNOLOGIES 


BMS Technologies is ao established and successful 
American brand leader in Commercial, Residential 
and Insurance Restoration services, with a 50 year 
track record. Established in 20 countries. 

Now seeking applicants for Master franchise 
rights. 

m Specializing in Indoor Environmental Services it 
Insurance Disaster Recovery 

■ Offering a proven system to build a Franchise 
network 

■ 22 Proprietary Patents & 11 Profit Centers 

■ Complete Training & On-going Support 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 
NUMBER 


We don't want you to knock on doors, after all you 
shouldn't have to. Our market is growing fast 
We need you to /oin as on authorised deafer 
setting personal numbers. Our Cashback Launch 
packages* mean that you could receive gtt of your 
initial investment back from us ' during your first 
quarter. Couple that with our dealer training and 
support programme, our now AIR MILES awards 
scheme and access to the wealth of experience 
you would expect from the market leader, you'll 
soon be on track to big profits. 

Cali Ivan Mee on 07000 654321. 

* Puck ages avaUobh from £7000 up to £4000 plus VAT. 


Own you own ATM, Just Bob 

the banks. Great tocafons 

avaBahle nowHl 
Min. $8,000.00 down 
In U-S, caS: B00-249-4317 
Ottfskfe U.S. eaB: 

001 -954-969 -5685 


BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 
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FTSE-100 
Index Options 
Software. 

Avvlable for Licensing. Own 
Fund currently in operation. Weal 
for Stockbrokers, Fund Managers 
and Private Individuals. No real 
time data required. Simple to use, 
fifteen minutes per day. 

Ring for details. 

Anglo Securities Ltd. 

0151 >320000 
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FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, 

BONDS, DERIVATIVES 
AND NEWS 

Tenfore provides global real-time 
financial dam direct to your PC at 
the lowest possible cost. Our 
Windows platform facilitates 
seamless interfacing with other 
Windows applications. 

AvaBabia across Europe 
FM us et wurw. tenforaxoadc 
Call Tenfore on 
+44 (0) 171 4054541 

MOVE TO StAfT 

If you am a serious investor m the 
London equity market and require 
broad coverage and fioxibffity, this 
software system Is a must. The 
program tan help you select the 
right Investments and can help 
protect against losses. With only 
£25000 invested you need to show 
just 1% Improvement to oft set the 
annual cost. Don't delay, your 
investments need the StAR 
treatment 

Synergy Software 

01582424282 

PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

• Porttofo management 
• 3 years' historical data 
• Real time prices 
• AFX real time news 
* FT heacftne5 and articles 
• Company reports 
• On-Sne snare dealng 
• Plus personal finance 
• Plus Internet and e-mail 
Discover the benefits of Into trade. 

Cau 0800 226600 or 
0121 717 3804 to request yor 

tree CD copy d Infotrade software 
Infotrade Ltd is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 
http://www.iodexia.co.uk 

Three powerful Real-time A End-of- 
Day Technical Analysis sysrcnis 10 
choose from: 

Real-time using Pmiel. Pc Mariet- 
Eye. R einers. DBC Signal. BIS. 
CEE FAX A SkyTexi 
or 

End-of-day using a variety of 
OCHLV data feeds E5L CitiFmf. 
SiockDaia. CSl 

INDEXIA Research. 121 High 
Street, Berkhamsted BPS 2DJ, VK 
TeL 61442 878015 
Fax: 01442 876834 

PRIVATE COMPANY 
VALUATION SOFTWARE 
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analytical too Celts, financial cafcUalors. 
advanced uenvaBve porttotio analysers, 
source code, consultancy and risk 
management training. FuHy Integrated 
with ExceL Visual Baste. C and C~. 
Mamdotdt Barafcat Wak Mana gement 
(FkiendBl Syswms Software JFS5) Ltd) 
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On-Line Investment 
Managment 


Share5cope lets you review 
upjMfate stodoraAel data 
dearfy conrisdv and very qu'rtUy 
from the UK’s mod nibble 
source - B e nni ngton ScotL 
Designed for Windows 95, it gves 

you share prices updated daBy by 

modem, analysis' Buy/Hold/Sefl 
consenvL company reads, 
forecasts ami histories, 
special introductory offer of 
£59.95 ptus one month's free j 
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Offer ends 1 OC11997. 

30 day money bad guarantee. | 
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Shell chemical units to 
be single global entity 

Group takes full control of Italian partner 


By Roger Taylor 

Royal Dutch* Shell, the 
Anglo-Dutch oil group, is 
spending S2bn to take full con- 
trol of Montell, its plastics 
joint venture with Montedison 
of Italy. It Is also uniting its 
other chemicals businesses 
into a single global company, 
Shell Chemicals, with annual 
sales of about $10bn. 

Evert Henkes, who will be 
chief executive of the new 
global company, said the man - 
agement reorganisation would 
lead to further restructuring of 
Shell's chemical operations. He 
added that he would be “very 
active" in managing its asset 
base with both disposals and 
acquisitions. 

In the past. Shell has 
had separate, and largely 
autonomous, regional chemi- 
cals companies. 

Mr Henkes said yesterday: 
"The Industry Is globally 
driven, but we have not been 
globally organised." As a 


result, he said, the company 
had not always made the best 
decisions about where to 
Invest 

The Montell deal, which is 
unrelated to the management 
restructuring, will give Shell 
full control of the joint ven- 
ture. It was set up in 1995 with 
a $2bn investment from Shell 
and a similar input from Mont- 
edison. It is one of the world's 
leading manufacturers of poly- 
propylene, a plastic used in 
packaging and household 
items. 

Montedison, which is 
heavily indebted, is under- 
stood to have wanted to sell 
the business, while Shell is 
believed to have wanted to 
make further investment 
which Montedison would have 
found hard to match. 

Analysts questioned the 
decision to Invest further in a 
company that is producing a 
relatively low return on its 
assets at a time when Shell Is 
under pressure to improve 


returns. Shell's investment 
values the business, which has 
about Sl.Bbn debt, at about 
$4bn. Last year it made $334m 
operating profit on turnover of 
$9.7bn. 

Mr Henkes justified the deci- 
sion by saying that polypropyl- 
ene was "one of the few attrac- 
tive areas" in the plastics 
market and was enjoying rela- 
tively rapid growth of about 9 
per cent a year. 

He added that he hoped to be 
able to Improve the returns 
from the business awfl said he 
would become chairman of 
Montell after the deal 

The company will remain 
separate from Shell Chemicals. 
"It would be a mistake to bur- 
den Montell with Shell's cul- 
ture and bureaucracy after it 
has built up its own successful 
and focused management," Mr 
Henkes said. 

Shell's shares closed down 
lttp in London at 425%p. 

Recovery confirmed, Page 22 


Rallye fends off Promodes 
with counter bid for Casino 


By Bertrand Benoit In Paris 

Rallye, the French 
supermarket group, yesterday 
launched a cash and convert- 
ible bond offer for Casino, the 
food retailer, aimed at counter- 
ing hostile bids by rival Pro- 
modes for both Casino and 
Rallye worth a combined 
FFr28bn ($<L59bn). 

The move came just 24 hours 
before today’s meeting in 
Saint-Etlenne of the 220 mem- 
bers of Casino’s founding fam- 
ily, who own mare than 7 per 
cent of the capital and 14.5 per 
cent of the voting rights. 
These family shareholders, 
who had Intended to consider 
the Promodts bid, will now 
compare the competing offers. 

The bid by Rallye - already 
Casino's largest shareholder 
with 28.8 per cent of the capi- 
tal and 36.3 per cent of the 
voting rights - had been 
widely expected. It represents 


a counter-attack by Jean- 
Charles Naouri, Rallye's chair- 
man, who. together with Ant- 
oine Guichard, the representa- 
tive of the family shareholders 
in Casino, has opposed Pro- 
modes' offer from the outset 
Rallye and family shareholders 
together account for a major- 
ity of Casino's voting rights. 

Rallye has offered Casino's 
shareholders two options. 
Under one alternative. It 
would pay FFr347 for one out 
of every six ordinary shares, 
and for each share kept would 
issue a guaranteed value cer- 
tificate. refundable on Decem- 
ber 1 1999 at a price equivalent 
to the difference between 
FFr400 and the average price 
of Casino shares over the pre- 
ceding 30 days. 

Under the other, holders 
would be able to swap four 
Casino shares for a FFr680 
cash payment and two con- 
vertible bonds. The first, a 


Companies -m this issue" 


FFr290 bond convertible into a 
Rallye share, would mature in 
January 2003 and carry a 3 per 
cent coupon. The other, a 
FFr390 band, would carry a 6 
per cent coupon and be con- 
vertible into 1.15 Casino shares 
between January 1998 and 
December 2000. 

Promodes yesterday dis- 
missed Rallye's offer as “just a 
complex financial scheme", 
saying it did not "bring value 
to Casino" and that the FFr347 
a share price proposed under 
the first alternative was well 
below the FFr600 demanded by 
Mr Guichard in a letter to the 
family shareholders. "It shows 
that our price was right,” it 
said. Promodfis is offering 
FFr340 a share for Casino and 
FFr420 a share for Rallye. 

Rallye said its counter-offer 
was “superior" to the Pro- 
modes bid and was "not condi- 
tional on any threshold of 
acceptance". 
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UPM and 
April agree 
global 
tie-up for 
fine paper 

By Greg Mcfvor in Stockholm 

UPM-Kymmene of Finland, 
Europe's largest forestry 
group, and Asia Pacific 
Resources International 
(April), which is based In 
Singapore, yesterday unveiled 
a joint venture to produce fine 
paper in Europe and Asia. 

The move, the most signifi- 
cant tie-up so far between 
northern hemisphere and 
developing world pulp and 
paper producers, reflects a 
growing tread towards global- 
isation in the traditionally 
fragmented forestry industry. 

UPM-Kymmene said the two 
companies would swap 30 per 
cent of their respective fine 
paper operations in a non-cash 
transaction. The deal would 
give It direct access to the rap- 
idly expanding Asian market. 

April, quoted in New York, 
said It would benefit from 
UPM-Kymmene's research, 
production and marketing. 

Juha NiemeU. UPM- 
Kymmene chief executive, 
said the Asian market for fine 
paper - used for printing, 
copying and writing - would 
expand by between 6-8 per 
cent to 3m tonnes by 2000. The 
size of the European fine 
paper market is 7m-Sm tonnes 
but is growing more slowly. 

In Europe, the deal will 
involve April taking a 30 per 
cent stake in a new company, 
UPM-Kymmene Fine Paper, 
comprising two of the Finnish 
group's mills in Germany and 
Finland. It win be Europe's 
biggest fine paper producer, 
with annual capacity of 1.7m 
tonnes of paper and 460,000 
tonnes of related pulp. 

In Asia, UPM-Kymmene will 
hold 30 per cent of a new com- 
pany comprising April's two 
paper mills under construc- 
tion in Sumatra, Indonesia, 
and fihflngwhn, near S hang hai 
in China. A Chinese stationery 
plant wQl be included. 

The mills will have com- 
bined annual capacity of more 
than lm tonnes of fine paper, 
to be increased to fen tonnes. 

UPM-Kymmene shares 
closed up FM1.30 at FM133. In 
New York, April shares were 
USS3% at lunchtime, up 9%- . 
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Europe today 

A cold front extends from the central 
Iberian peninsula, over the Alps and 
into central Scandinavia, producing 
ruin and thunderstorms as It moves 
south-eastwards across Europe. 
Western Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries will have frequent heavy 
showers and occasional sunny 
spells. Southern areas of Norway 
and Sweden sheltered from the 
strong north-west wind will be 
mostly fine. A ridge of high pressure 
extends from southern Russia over 
the Black Sea and Into the 
Mediterranean and this will bring a 
lot of sunny weather. 

North-western Iberia and France will 
be mainly fine but cool. 

Five-day forecast 

Western areas of the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic countries will become 
cooler and unsettled with some 
thunderstorms. North-western 
Europe, Including most of 
Scandinavia will be cloudy with 
outbreaks of rain. In the rest of 
Europe, including southern 
Scandinavia, it will be mostly fine. 
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Situation at midday. TempanOuma maximum for day. Forecasts by PA WaathorCentm 
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Cultural revolution 


Privatisation may stm be a concept 
unable to speak its name in China. 
But the ideological shift at yester- 
day's Communist party congress 
was unmistakable. By arguing that 
public ownership should take 
“diversified forms", Jiang Zemin, 
the party chief, has given official 
blessing for an accelerated sen-off 
programme certain to have radical 
social and economic consequences. 

The dangers are all too apparent 
Few of China’s 118,000 state enter- 
prises are yet fit for privatisation. 
Indeed, high losses and debt levels 
could spell bankruptcy fix- many. 
Since these companies account for 
the bulk of China’s urban work- 
force, there is a risk of mass unem- 
ployment among the most' politi- 
cally restless portion of the 
population. 

But the opportunities are 
Immense, too. Privatisation could 
spread the dynamism already visi- 
ble In China's private sector 
throughout the ‘economy. And if the 
conditions are right, local Chinese 
savers and International investors 
will back this transition. That of 
course, is a big If Beijing will first 
have to be prepared to see changes 
in how its enterprises are run and. 
Indeed, who is running them, if the 
old party bosses stay in post ineffi- 
cient practices remain and new cap- 
ital disappears down black holes, 
Investors will soon lose Interest 

Mr Jiang will also have to sanc- 
tion an explosion of its financial 
sector. A vast army of brokers and 
bankers wiD be needed to raise capi- 
tal and monitor its use. In particu- 
lar. financial information win have 
to flow freely. Nothing terribly radi- 
cal in that surely? Well, only that 
Beijing vdtl have to relax Its pip on 
the controls. 

Royal Dutch/Shell 

A sceptic would find it easy to ques- 
tion the Royal Dutch/Shell group's 
decision to buy out Montedison's 
share of the two companies' chemi- 
cals joint venture, Montell. Shell 
already has much more capital tied 
up in chemicals than any of its 
peers. And, of the international 
majors, its chemicals returns look 
by far the lowest So why is Shell 
pouring a further $2bn Into what 
looks a problem area? 

The answer Is: it is not a bad use 
of the money. Even now, it will 
earn a better return than it would 
locked In Shell’s cash hoard. And 
with lots more cost-cutting to be 
done, there Is plenty of scope for 
Montell 's returns to improve to 
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reach respectable levels. Bringing 
the business under a single owner 
will bring boring practical benefits 
such as lower debt costs. But for 
mare importantly, MontelTs poten- 
tial will not be constrained by 
Montedison's stretched finances 
and hunger for cash. 

Of coarse, if will take more than 
just tbiB deal to bring Shell's chemi- 
cals returns up to acceptable levels. 
Nevertheless, there is now unmissa- 
ble evidence that this part of the 
empire Is being pretty sharply 
shaken up. There has been a series 
of joint ventures - with BASF and 
Exxon as well as Montedison - 
designed to share technologies and 
capture economies of scale. And 
there is yesterday's decision to 
structure this part of the business 
on a more global and less national 
basts. It win be astonishing if a 
good deal more portfolio rationalisa- 
tion does not follow. 


US equities 


Is the US stock market finally run- 
ning out of steam? The Dow Jones 
average has lost 8 per cent since Its 
August high and lntra-day swings 
of 150 paints have become common- 
place. Inflation worries are creeping 
back, raising the likelihood of an 
interest rate rise in November. At 
the same time, same of investors' 
favourite stocks have issued profit 
warnings, from Coca-Cola and Gil- 
lette last month to Motorola and 
Coming this week. 

Yet the economic news remains 
good. Yesterday’s modest Increases 
in retail sales and producer prices 
continue to point to robust growth 
without inflation. And the broader 
S&P 500 index Is down only 5 per 
cent from Its high and still ahead 23 


per cent for tHe year. But the rail 
money flows tave been between dif- 
ferent sectors rather than Into or 
out of the market. "Nifty con- 
sZer stocks on sky-high multiples 
have fallen out of favour. Relative 
to the market, that sector is now 
down io per cent in 1997. Instead, 
investors are buying smaller corn- 
names and cychcals, such as motors 
andretaUers. which will benefit 
from continued economic growth 
and are on much lower multiples. 
Only financials and technology 
stocks have outperformed consis- 
tently this year. 

As a whole, however, the market 
continues to look expensive on 
most conventional measures, while 
eaniings growth Is forecast to slow 
from around 13 per this year to 
10 per cent next. The risks remain 

on the downside. 

Irish punt 

Should the Irish punt be devalued? 
European Union finance minis ters 
are this weekend discussing the 
conversion rates for currencies 
altering the euro: and the favoured 
method involves using existing cen- 
tral rates within the exchange rate 
mechanism. Most currencies are 
handily placed within two percent- 
age points of their central rates. 
But the punt is 11 per cent above Its 
DM2.41 central rate. Either a deval- 
uation must be engineered, or the 
central rate must be revalued 
higher. 

A devaluation is hardly the 
answer. With growth galloping 
along at 8 per cent, the last thing , 
needed is easier monetary policy. j 
Anri Irish short interest rates, cur- i 
rently around 6 per cent. will, in 
any case, have to fail by at least 150 
basis points to reach any future 
European interest rate. 

Nor will Ireland want to revalue 
the central rate and lock in a stron- ; 
ger exchange rate. But its politi- 
cians will eventually have to bow to 
the inevitable. Low inflation and 
impressive productivity gains have 
made the currency much more com- 
petitive: exports have doubled since 
1990. Some argue that the punt has 
been artificially dragged up by ster- 
ling's strength, but since the two 
economies are increasingly differ- 
ent this looks like a red herring. In 
particular, industries like software 
and pharmaceuticals, which have 
galvanised the recovery, are dollar- 
denominated and sell to the conti- 
nent. When the time comes, Ireland 
should be happy to pay the price of 
its success. 
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Angel with whiskers 

‘ Marlins you throw back in the sea. 
Marvins you must cherish and keep near 
you even when they are long gone. ’ 



Bordeaux bidding 

‘ The rise m prices of the finest Bordeaux 
wines is reason enough for one man to 
decide to sell half his collection . ' 



Very Voyage 

‘Dedicated followers believe that if you 
haven t experienced this shop, then, in 
fashion terms , you haven't lived. * 
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Bones of Contention 


Who were the first Americans? A US court is to hear one of the cases of the century. Justin Cartwright reports 
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1 hen a group 
of scientists 
and the US 
Army Corp 
of Engineers 
gather in an Oregon court- 
room early next month. 
America's image of itself will 
be at stake. -The case has 
echoes of TTie Monkey Trial 
of 1925 in Scopes, Tennessee, 
when a school teacher was 
indicted for illegally teach- 
ing Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion. 

The defendants in this 
case are the army engineers, 
but not represented in court 
are the Umatilla Indians, 
central to this strange story. 
For it is their claim to be the 
rightful guardians of a skele- 
ton discovered on the banks 
of the Columbia River which 
has caused the scientists to 
go to court As in 1925. this 
is a case of science versus 

ftmdamentalimn . 

Last year, when a human 
skull was discovered in Ken- 
newick. Washington State, 
on the edge of the Co lumb ia 
" River, the local police chief 
called in a forensic anthro- 
pologist,. James Chatters, to 
determine the age of the 
skull Most of the skeleton 
was found later. If the skele- 
ton was Native American if 
would have to be treated 
under the Native American 
Graves Protection and Repa- 
triation Act (Nagpra) of 1990 , 
and returned to the appro- 
priate tribe for burial. 

Chatters determined that 
the skull was of Caucasoid 
appearance. “Caucasoid” 
does not necessarily mean 
that the skeleton was Euro- 
pean. but examination con- 
cluded that the remains did 
not belong to any existi n g 
Indian group. Carbon dating 
showed them to be more 
than 9,000 years old, pre-dat- 
ing by some millennia any 
recognisably Indian group. 

All hell broke loose. Chat- 
ters says that within hours 
the Umatillas “were in- my 
face”. The Army Corps of 
Engineers wanted to return 
the banes to them for burial 
Armand Minthom, leader of 
the Umatillas. was not Inter- 
ested in the scientific argu- 
ment As far as he was con- 
cerned, these were Indian 
bones, and Indians, through 
oral tradition knew their 
own history, and were not in 
the least interested in the 
scientists’ view that this 
skull had a thinner face, 
similar to a handful of other 
skeletons found in other 
parts of America which sug- 
gest that a different people 
altogether - possibly even . 
Europeans - inhabited the 
New World before the Indian 
peoples. . 

A group' of scientists, 
experts in paleo-anthropol- 
ogy, without the support of 
the institutions who employ 
them, are the plaintiffs in 
the case, arguing that it is 
central to “one of the great 
uns olved problems of prehis- 
tory”. They want to recover 
the bones from the Army 
Corps; which put the skele- 
ton into storage before Chat- 
ters was fully satisfied about 
its dating. This . is the first 
significant case to test Nag- 
pra. If. as seems likely, the 
US Army loses the case, it 
will be seen as a triumph for 
science over religion, two of 
the scientists told me. 

But Doug Owsley, of the 
Smithsonian institution, 
says he was very reluctant 
to become involved in a case 
essentially agaifist an Ameri- 
can Indian group. The scien- 
tists are aware of its sensi- 
tive nature. The belief that 
the Indians were the first 



and only native inhabitants 
of North America is an 
important, element in their 
claims for control of land 
and resources. - - . 

If the remains of Kenne- 
wick man. and other skele- 
tons from this period, do not 
resemble any modem 


peoples living in America 
but belong to an earlier 
migration from Asia or 
Europe, the Native Ameri- 
can Indian case will, it Is 
believed, be weakened. . 

Chatters told me that in 
the past year he has beep 
the target of a great deal of 


abuse from the local Umatil- 
las. While the Kennewick 
row has taken a nasty turn, 
there are many other dis- 
putes about the recovery of 
Indian skeletons and 
remains from muse ums - ; 
there are more than 20,000 in 
the National Museum of Nat- 
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ural History alone. However, 
the scientists involved are 
ad aman t that this is not a 
question of disturbing Indian 
remains or ignoring reli- 
gious beliefs. 

Because Kennewick Man 
is one of on ly a handful of 
skeletons which pre-date 
modern Indian tribes, Ows- 
ley believes it is vital that it 
should be studied and can- 
not simply be buried in an 
unmarked grave in defer- 
ence to a fundamentalist 
religious belief. The case 
could take years to be 
decided, but the Corps has 
already been ordered by a 
Federal court in Oregon to 
reconsider its grounds for 
withholding the skeleton. 

It is their new deposition 
which will be considered In 
October. Alan Schneider, the 
leading attorney for the sci- 
entists, believes that they 
wiD win. He has, he told me, 
never heard a Federal judge 
so critical of a Federal 
agency. He believes that the 
Army Corps is acting politi- 
cally. 

I asked him if he did not 
respect the desire of Indian 
people to protect their 
beliefs: “Put it this way. I 
have sympathy for all sin- 
cerely held religious beliefs.” 
But tiie Army Corps, accord- 
ing to him, “did not intend 
to let a bunch of old bones 
get in the way of other 
issues". The Corps is negoti- 
ating with Indian peoples 
about fishing rights, hydro- 
electric projects and toxic 
waste dumps in the north 
west. 

Although the opposition 
from the Umatilla appears to 
have been fundamentalist 
and crude, tt is possible to 
feel some sympathy for 
Indian suspicions. Soon after 
their first contacts with the 
colonists on the eastern sea- 
board. Indians discovered 
that their beliefs were 
treated very lightly. 

After Crazy Horse was 
killed In 1876, and the per- 
ceived Indian threat had 
passed, the lives of Indians 
were sentimentalised and tri- 
vialised so quickly that 
Black Elk, who as a boy 
knew Crazy Horse, found 
himself in London and Paris 
performing in a Wild West 
show. 

The Plains Indians were to 
become the subject of a 
thousand movies and stories. 
Bid what of the other hun- 
dreds of little known Indian 
nations such as the Chip- 
pewa, Ojibwe. Potawatomi 
and Ottawa of Michigan, 
whose decline was acceler- 
ated by the defeat of their 
allies, the British, in 1812? 
Charles deland of Michigan 
State University suggested I 
visit one of the tribes or 
bands which still exist 
around Michigan. 

He said that the Bay Mills 
Community was a small but 
traditional group, deter- 
mined to renew its culture 
and keep its identity. 
Cl eland also said that the 
bones stored in Michigan’s 
museums, and the distur- 
bance of burial grounds by 
building projects, were two 
issues which were exercising 
Michigan's Indian people. 

But the most interesting 
development in Indian life 
was gambling: because many 
Indian peoples made their 
peace with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the reservations on 
which they live are not sub- 
ject to state law. Law in 
most states forbids gam- 
bling. Many Indian nations 
have seized on this anomaly 
and are building casinos. 
There are eight in Michigan 
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Joe Rogaly 

A fairy tale 

* If we are to have a set of 
global ethics . . . we must 
enter the boardroom 
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with three more planned, 
and the previously poor and 
virtually Invisible Bay Mills 
Band owns one of the newest 
and most elegant. I set off 
for the Upper Peninsula to 
meet Kathryn Tierney, tribal 
attorney, in Sault St Marie. 

Sault St Marie's main 
attraction for visitors are the 
four mighty locks on the St 
Mary's River through which 
shipping must pass between 
Lakes Superior and Huron. 
The local Indian community 
is the biggest employer in 
the area, controlling two 
casinos, some fisheries and 
other enterprises. There is 
some suggestion that this 
community, unlike the Bay 


The belief 
that the 
Indians were 
the first 
inhabitants is 
important for 
their claim 
to land 


Mills Band, places a higher 
premium on the commercial 
benefits of Indianness than 
on the cultural. 

Tierney is a child of the 
activist 1960s, pleasingly out 
of date in her slang - using 
words such as “shoot" and 
"suckers". She is not Indian 
but has spent most of her 
legal career in this field. 
Smoking hard and talking 
fast, she drove me out along 
Lake Superior and filled me 
in on the history of the com- 
munity. 

They had lived in the area 
more or less continuously 
for 100 years. They had made 
their living by fishing the 
whitefish. celebrated in 
Indian lore and in the Song 
of Hiawatha. (Longfellow 
used the collected 


stories of Henry Schoolcraft, 
an Indian agent of Upper 
Michigan, as the basis for 
his 1855 epic.) The reserva- 
tion itself is only 600 acres 
and there are no obvious 
signs of Indianness except 
that some of the residents 
have Indian features. 

Tierney said that the reve- 
nue from the casino was 
being used not for personal 
enrichment, but for commu- 
nity projects. Any increase 
In personal income could dis- 
qualify the residents from 
federal funds. She intro- 
duced me to members of the 
tribal council. They 
explained that they were 
only the executive arm of a 
direct democracy involving 
every member of the tribe. 
They controlled an annual 
income of $28m. 

Bay Mills seems to be in 
the process of constructing a 
pre-emptive welfare stare, 
aware that it may not be too 
long before the milk cow of 
gamin g is dry. We visited 
the casino; in the restaurant 
elderly Canadians in pastel 
synthetics were tucking into 
a lavish buffet Outside the 
window. Canada geese swam 
by in flotillas on the silvery 
surface of the lake. In the 
gaming rooms, the action 
was very restrained. 

Because the Indians were 
becoming more prosperous. 
Tierney told me, the “white 
whine" about special privi- 
leges was rising. Indians 
have always been able to 
attend state schools and uni- 
versities free of charge; they 
have won concessions to 
hunt and fish commercially 
without state restriction, 
and as long as they live on 
the reservation they receive 
federal aid. 

Many Americans, appar- 
ently, are discovering Indian 
ancestry. A recent work by 
American Indian novelist 
Sherman Alexie, pours scorn 
on the wannabes. So the 
question of determining 
Indianness and what that 


entails spiritually and finan- 
cially Is complex. Some 
Americans see Indians as 
having great symbolic 
weight the innocent mirror 
image of their lives. 

But I wondered, as I saw 
the reality of life in Bay 
Mills, whether the Indians’ 
symbolic role had not taken 
on an independent existence. 
At various times Ind ians 
have been portrayed as mer- 
ciless killers and scalpers, 
noble savages. Instinctive 
environmentalists, innocent 
victims of capitalist vice and 
spiritual exemplars. Now. 
the rich Indian has entered 
the mythology. 

Republicans, including 
Senator Slade Gorton of 
Washington State, have pres- 
ented a bill to Congress 
intended to cut down Indian 
subsidies, apparently in the 
belief that all Indians are 
now the beneficiaries of 
huge revenues from gam- 
bling. 

But Indians, it seems to 
me. are trying mostly to 
achieve some recognition 
and in that process recover 
their own tattered identities. 
As Isaiah Berlin has said, 
one of the most powerful 
political themes of our time 
is the desire for recognition. 

Here in Bay Mills with the 
sun going down on the lakes, 
the leaves just taking 
autumn colour. I saw that at 
least one small remnant of 
the glorious 500 nations was 
trying to make its peace 
with the past It’s not possi- 
ble to repair a spider’s web 
with your bare hands, but 
the Indian peoples are try- 
ing. What they long for is 
really something inexpress- 
ible; they don’t want scien- 
tists spoiling the story. 

But on October 1 , in a Fed- 
eral court in Oregon, it 
seems scientists wifi do just 
that And in the process they 
will also cast doubt on the 
large and flourishing indus- 
try of re-working the past for 
contemporary purposes. 
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Truth of the Matter 

Making history 

’We are fighting for the 
lives of innocent young 
people beset by tempters. ' 
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Adam and Caroline Raphael: Does the Guide provide a useful service which people want and is It hm to do? The answer is, Yes’ Bwixwi car 


Minding Your Own Business 

Two ways to sleep easy 

The Good Hotel Guide is aiming for profits - at last. Grama Langdon-Down reports 


F or years, journal- 
ist Adam Raphael, 
political writer for 
The Economist, 
has written about 
how other people should be 
running their businesses. 

Now, for the first time, he 
Is putting his money where 
his mnHpm is and taking nn 
a business, in partnership 
with his wife Caroline, that 
has never made a profit in 
its 21-year history. 

They took over The Good 
Hotel Guide last year, a pub- 
lication that trades on its 
spotless reputation - no free 
hospitality accepted no pay- 
ment solicited from hotels 
and no advertisements. 

“It has kept going all these 
years because it has been 
run as a labour of love by a 
few dedicated, part-time, 
under-paid, over-qualified 
women,” says Raphael. 

Since taking it over, the 
Raphaels have decided the 
guide, published In the UK 
by Ebury Press and by St 
Martin’s Press in the US, 
must be made to pay its way 
if Its long-term future is to 
be secure. 

The guide sells about 
20,000 copies a year in 
Britain and 10,000 in the US; 
the publishers pay the part- 
ners about £50,000 in 
advance royalties and a con- 
tribution towards expenses. 

Raphael explains: “The 
costs of running the guide 
are hard to quantify. But on 
any sensible basis they are 
considerably more than rev- 
enue. The editorial costs, 
Including paying freelance 
staff, contributors, hotel 
inspections and stationery 
are about £40.000 a year. 


“If we had to take office 
costs into account, instead of 
running it from our home, 
and if we paid ourselves, the 
true costs would be about 
£70,000 to £80,000. This 
leaves quite a gap to bridge 
before the guide pays its 
way. even run as a cottage 
industry." 

This week saw the publica- 
tion of the 2lst annual edi- 
tion, split for the first time 
into a Britain and an Ireland 
volume and a volume cover- 
ing the rest of Europe. 

The guide's content is 
mostly made up of word-of- 
mouth recommendations 
from readers, including some 
well-known names - act- 
resses Helen Mirren and 
Claire Bloom, and writers 
Jan Morris, Nadine Gord- 
imer and David Lodge. 

Where reports conflict, one 
of the guide's team of 30 
inspectors, who include 
some of the Guide’s most 
trusted contributors, investi- 
gate the hotel anonymously 
in return for their overnight 
expenses. More than 100 
hotels are dropped each 
year. 

Caroline Raphael started 
working for the Guide a year 
after it was launched in 1976 
by the literary agent H ilary 
Rubinstein. Since then, she 
and Adam and their two 
children, now in their 20s, 
have carried out hotel 
Inspections for it. 

They bought The Good 
Hotel Guide Ltd from Rubin- 
stein in August last year, 
using their own reserves. It 
cost them well into five, fig- 
ures to be paid in three 
equal Instalments over three 
years and included copy- 


right, goodwill, the database 
and some equipment 
For the first two years. 
Rubinstein and Caroline 
Raphael are joint editors, 
with Rubinstein then becom- 
ing consulting editor. Adam, 
a former executive editor of 
The Observer, is, in effect 
the business manager 
responsible for publicity, 
which he slots round his 
full-time job. 

Adam, 59, says: “I have 
told other people how to run 
their businesses for many 
years but I have never ran 
my own before. It was one of 
the attractions in baying the 
Guide: could I put Into prac- 
tice some of the things I 
have been telling others — 
run the business ethically, 
pay people properly, offer 
profit sharing, and remem- 
ber that the key relationship 
is with the person who buys 
the product." 

I t is also great fun to 
do," adds Caroline, also 
59. The Guide's readers 
are so enthusiastic - 
and sometimes so eccentric. 
We receive about 50 com- 
pleted questionnaires a day 
and have built up a database 
of about 8,000 people who 
have written to us. Com- 
puter tracking picks up 
names so far unknown to us 
and helps us spot any letters 
•planted' by hotels." 

The Raphaels' business 
plan is based on a target of 
doubling sales within four 
years, which would see it 
break even. 

The first step has been to 
divide the guide into two 
volumes - one selling for 
£12.99, covering about BOD 


British Irish hotels, and 
a second priced at £1439 and 
due to be published in Feb- 
ruary, covering 1,000 conti- 
nental hotels. 

This enabled them to 
increase the number of 
entries, provide more details 
and include a section of 
“best available" hotels in 
areas where none merit 
entry under the Guide’s 
usual high standards. 

The new Guide will also 
include vouchers offering 
readers a 25 per cent dis- 
count off the bed-and-break- 
fast rate at hotels participat- 
ing fn a voluntary scheme, 
which can he worth about 
£150. 

Promotion in the US - 
where the Guide is called 
Europe's Wonderful Little 
Hotels and 6ms - is being 
handled by A1 Zuckerman. a 
local agent. The Guide is 
also available there via 
America Online, an internet 
service provider with 8m 
members. 

A key part of the business 
plan is to find a sponsor, not 
linked to any hotels, to bear 
the Guide’s costs. In ret u rn , 
the sponsor would have its 
name on the cover of the 
Guide, and advertising space 
inside. Economics of guide 
pub lishing mean that the 
only way to keep its integ- 
rity is either through spon- 
sorship or advertising with 
no links to the hotels. 

As part of his strategy of 
raising the Guide’s profile, 
Adam has investigated rival 
guides; some allow hotels to 
pay to be included and to 
write their own entries. 
This is something we would 
never do because our 


squeaky clean reputation is 
our key selling point” 

Sponsors in the past have 
included The Observer and 
the Consumers' Association, 
but the Guide has had no 
sponsor since 1990. 

Adam says the Guide’s 
total expenses from October 
last year to July this year 
came to nearly £43,000. How- 
ever. that Included one-off 
payments of £7,000 for com- 
puters and photocopiers and 
£4,000 for turning the dining 
room of their home in west 
London into the Guide’s 
main office, and building a 
garden shed to house the fil- 
ing cabinets. 

Other expenses included 
£8,000 on hotel inspections, 
£6,000 on salaries, £4,000 in 
hotel visits, £3,875 on 
accountancy and £5,000 on 
postage and stationery. 

“Sponsorship is crudaL If 
we could find someone to 
meet all or part of the 
expenses, it would mean we 
could expand the Guide, 
increase inspections and 
stop exploiting those people 
who.help us by paying them 
properly," he says. 

Although approaching 60, 
neither of the Raphaels con- 
templates retirement 

Adam says: .“We feel 
young, and anyway a busi- 
ness like this depends a lot 
on experience - Caroline’s 
knowledge is its core. Our 
philosophy is: does it provide 
a useful service which 
people want and Is it fun to 
do? The answer to both at 
the moment is, Yes.” 

■ The Good Hotel Guide, SO 
Addison Avenue, London 
Wll 4BR. Telffax: 0171-602 
4182. 
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jogs my memory 

To retrieve stored knowledge, the brain weaves 
a mysterious web, finds Andrew Demngton 


I have just spent some 
ttmg trying to remem- 
ber the name of a boy 
that I sat next to at 
school In 1964, and haven’t 
seen since. It took me about 
five minutes. 

His first name, Gerry, 
was easy, but- Us surname 
would not come, although, 
all sorts of other details 
about him did. I dredged up 
his Glasgow accent, his 
appearance (short, with 
freckles and blond hair), 

the names of his brothers 

(Robert and George) and 

the fact that he smoked at 

the age of 11, but Z could 

not retrieve Us surname. 

Fora while I tried to con- 

vince myself that it was 
McLougjhUn, so that I could 

get on with writing . this 

article, but deep down I 
knew that It wasn't. 
Finally, the name John- 
stone lit up in my mfaj like 
an electric light bulb and I 
knew I had got it. 

How did that light bulb 
get wired up? 

By combining electrical 
and chemical work on 
brains with more tradi- 
tional research on how 
brain damage affects mem- 

ory, it Is possible to piece 
together a picture of how, 

when and where long-term 

memories are laid down by 

the brain. 

Most scientists agree that 
laying down memories 
involves c h ang in g the con- 
nections between brain 
cells. The electrical activity 

of each of these bells repre- 

sents an isolated fragment 
of sensation or piece of 

hifa w ffglift n. 

Groups of cells represent- 
ing different bits of infor- 
mation about the same 
object, person or event 
are linked together in a 
web of knowledge. Activat- 
ing one part of. Gerry 
Johnstone's web stored in 
iny brain - the memory of 
him sitting next to me - 


bridge CAFO.uses comput- 
ers to simulate the process. 

Weaving the web takes 
time and effort. Memory of 
an event is lost without 
trace if normal brain activ- 
ity 1$ disrupted by a bang 
an the head or by electric 
shot* treatment, in the few 
hours after it happens. 

-* Steven Rose of the Open 
University has beat study- 
ing the chemistry of the 
process that weaves the 
web of longterm memory 

in If a chick pecks a 

brightly coloured bead that 

has been dipped in a bitter 

chemical, it will remember 

not to peck a s imil a r bead. 

The chick will fail to 
remember if it is given 
drugs that prevent its brain 
cells from manufacturing 

One problem 
with studying 
long-term 
memory is 
verifying 
information 

new molecules for the few 
hours after, it first tastes 
the bead. 

By treating the chick 
with antibodies that inacti- 
vate specific molecules. 
Rose has shown that the 

memory molecules belong 

to a group, called cell adhe- 

sion molecules, that stick 
together the connections 

between brain cells. 

Rose’s experiments could 
not easily be done on 
humans, but people whose 

brains have been damaged 

by trauma, surgery or 
degenerative disease pro- 
vide information about the 
mechanisms of . human 
memory. 

One H«k with chicks is 
that one of the proteins 
associated with the degen- 


fn nctfon and brain struc- 
ture, rather than on bio- 
chemistry. 

One problem with study- 
ing long-term memo ries for 

people and events is verify- 
ing information; you have 
no easy way of checking 
the names of my school- 
mates. Karalyn Patterson 
and John Hodges of the 
Medical Research Council’s 
APU avoid this problem by 
studying semantic memory 
- knowledge about the 
world that is shared by 
everyone. 

For example, most people 
can produce between 15 
and 20 words of a particu- 
lar category, such as ani- 
mal names, in a minute. 
They would produce about 

the same number if they 

were asked for words that 

begin with a given letter of 
the alphabet, like “S". 
patients with damage to a 
particular part of the left 

side of the brain produce 

fewer, or no words in the 

category task, while still 

T„nnggfn^ a few responses 

on the letter task. 

Brain scans show that 

the same region is highly 

active when normal people 

are generating names from 

a category. Different areas 
are active when giving 
words with a given initial 
letter. 

Parts of the memory web 

surrounding a concept may 

remain while others decay. 
Patients with degraded 
semantic memory can often 

tell us that a Hon is an ani- 

mal and that many animals 


eventually activated all the^. erative changes in the 


rest 

We cannot watch the web 
of memory being woven in 
the human brain, although 
Mike Page of the Medical 
Research Council’s Applied 
Psychology Unit in Cam- 


brains of people with Alz- 
heimer's disease, who have 
problems forming long- 
term memories,- is a cell 
adhesion molecule. How- 
ever, most work on human 
memory centres on memory 


have four legs; but they 

may say that ducks have 

four legs, too. 

Features that are com- 

mon to many animals are 
more robust than those 
that are unusual. 

The long-term goal of 

Patterson's and Hodges* 

research is to learn how the 
memory web breaks down 
in disease, both to improve 
clinical assessment and 
diagnosis and to under- 
stand how knowledge is 
organised in the normal 
brain. 

■ Hie author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
Of Nottingham. 
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nights, as in bafc- 


ACROSS 

1 Tone-raising characters fly 
south (Q) 

4 Falls producing eye-trouble 

9 flight leg-joint feel sore? (6) 

10 A word of French, to Aus- 
trian composer, bears fruit 

12 fcsturbed 
tie (8) 

13 Dust off satellite found In 
workshop (63 

15 A duck-egg blue (4) 

18 Weariness of cardinal in 
trade upswing (7) 

20 Rent-a-party storm (7) 

21 Evidence of damage - head 
comes off statuette (4) 

25 Approves grants (G) 

28 One who breaks down lis- 
tening to his old 
reco rds (8) 

28 supporter of record pile 

that topples (8) 

29 Stick notice in this place (6) 

30 Only one person plays In 
this operetta (8} 

31 Traces battered boxes (fi) 


Solution 9,478 


DOWN 

1 Sensitive chief, cross guy in 
America (8) 

2 In matters of belief he is 
coasting freely (8) 

3 Anaemic cbtirq taking 
cover (6) 

5 Cows in rawest interior (4) 

6 Swedish physicist with 
acute anxiety over capital, 
mostly (8) 

7 Foreign visitors defeated by 
England’s slow bowler (6) 

8 Hide picture of pageant (8) 

11 Silver ring lodged in the 

bank? (7) 

14 Compelling conclusion to 
book (7) 

17 Shilling once pure is 
enough to make an Ameri- 
can quad (3-5) 

18 Fate of personality In st ress 
( 8 ) 

19 British taking on the rest 
in Blackfriars, say? (8) 

22 Embarrassed coming out of 
purdah (4-2) 

23 Private room that is 

crowded and tense (6) 

24 British tree that has less 
growth on top (6) 

27 Group of nations meeting 
In bar, we hear (4) 
Solution 9,487 



With only seven trumps, you 
must make best use of your 
limited resources and guard 
against the most likely line 
of attack from your oppo- 
nents - the forcing defence. 

N 

A K 7 2 

¥ A 8 

* A3 

* A97S32 

W E 

AQJ93 4 A 10 65 

¥ Q 7 4 3 ¥52 

>82 4 9765 

*Q108 4 K J4 

S 

A 84 

¥ EJ1096 

■f EQJ104 

* 6 

North East South West 

1C NB 1H NB 

1NT NB 3D NB 

3H NB 4H 

Yon may not agree with 
Ninth’s INT rebid, but he is 
faced with a tough choice: 
2C seems too little; 3G for 
too much. Indeed. If 3NT had 
become the contract, nine 
tricks are easy after East's 
likely spade lead. 

Against 4H, however. 
South received Q4 lead, 
which he covered with dum- 
my's K*. East won and con- 
tinued the suit, until South 
ruffed the third round. ' 

Down to only four trumps 
in band, he led J¥, West fol- 


lowed low, declarer played 
low from dummy, and East 
could not beat it He then 
played 6¥ to dummy’s A¥- 
cashed Af and K-f, and then 
led out K¥ from his own 
hand. 

When East showed out. 
leaving West with the mas-, 
ter trump, declarer simply 
ran oS bis diamond winners 
until West chose to ruff in 
with his Q¥- Ten tricks, 
safely made. 

North congratulated South 
on his lucky heart finesse 
but in fact the result of the 
finesse, even the direction in 
which it was taken, was irre- 
levant. 

The key was that, by tak- 
ing a heart finesse instantly, 
even if it had lost a trump 
was left in dummy and >big 
crucially, prevents East-West 
from forming a successful 
farce. 

Had declarer played the 
heart suit in the mare tradi- 
tional manner of cashing A¥ 
and then taking the finooco 
through his ¥KJ109. West 
would have won and led a 
fourth round of spades. 

With no trumps r emaining 
in dummy. South would 
have been forced to trump in 
hand, leaving him with less 
trumps than West, and less 
tricks than be needed. 

Paul Mendeteon 


New ideas in chess openings 
are a British speciality. The 
London firms Batsford and 
Cadogan are the world’s 
leading publishers of chess 
opening books, while US 
experts have pioneered 
many interesting moves and 
systems, with the em phada 
on offbeat variations. 

Tony Miles once met Kar- 
pov’s 1 e4 by ae, Michael 
Adams likes the Tramp l d4 
Nf6 2 BgS, while Bob Wade, 
Britain's oldest active mas- 
ter, has three systems 
named after him. 

Midland experts led by 
Mark Hebden and Keith 
ArkeOl have perfected some 
of the most effective unusual 
systems. Downmarket 

names like the Speckled Egg, 

the Barry, and the iso 
Attack give a lightweight 
impression, but the two QMS 
have long dominated the 
national Leigh Grand Prix, 
and Hebden’s successful 1997 
continued this week when 
he won the MCCU centenary 
at Stake. 

Hebden's favourite early 
Bf4 takes an unusual twist 
in this game. The Stonewall 
System, where White sup- 
ports an e5 knight with 
pawns at d4 and f4. is consid- 
ered dubious because it , 
locks in White's cl bishop; 
so Hebden simply develops 
and exchanges this bishop. 


then sets np a clasi 
Stonewall and launch 
crushing attack on the ] 
strategy to remember 
Hebden v K Arkell). 

1 d4 e6 2 NE3 c5 3 c3 
Bf4 Nc6 5 e3 NfB 6 Nbd2 
7 Bda Nhs? 8 Be5! Nx 
NxeS NfB 10 0-0 0-0 11 f4 
12 Rbl g6 13 Rf3 Rd8 14 
Bfi3 15 Qel Bg7 16 Qh4 
17 exd4 h6 18 Rg3 Bd 
Bxgfi! fxg6 20 Rxg6 Ne 
Qe7 Resigns. The wixu 
threats are 22 Nxd7 an 
QCT+ Kh7 23 Rxhfi+! 

No 1197 

Only king, rook and 
pawns each remain on 
board, SO this endgama i 



destined fo 
But there ; 
tricks; can ; 
way for W] 
force a win' 
Solutii 

Leons 
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Alain do Botton:. 'Proust would go for days without eating, then gorge himself 


' f the crowded self-help 
section of .book stores 
is any indication, then 
assistance for one's 
problems and deficien- 
cies appears in many guises. 
Some of this season's crop 
include such determinedly 
upbeat, self-explanatory 
titles as Don't Sweat the 
Small Stuff . - . and it's All 
Small Stuff, Miracle Cures, 
and the more . specialised 
Chicken Soup for the Teenage 
Soul and Chicken Soup for 
the Woman's SouL 

The self-help genre has 
become so important in the 
publishing world that it mer- 
its its own best-seller list - 
entitled "Advice, How to and 
Miscellaneous” - as if it not 
only transcends literature, 
fiction and non-fiction, but 
publishing itself. So along 
comes Alain ' de . Botton’s 
How Proust Con Change 
Your Life. 

At 27. with the effete pale- 
ness of a closeted intellec- 
tual. which is only 
r einf orced by his dark blaze r 
in underdressed Los 
Angeles, one wonders why 
he should feel competent to 
give advice. But by pulling 
bon mots from Marcel Proust 
on bow to deal .with lower 
back pafp and why it isn’t a 
good idea to sleep with 
someone on" the first date, 
organised in such chapters 
as “How to suffer success- 
fully" and “How to be happy 
in love", de. Botton suggests 
that the French provincial 
novelist has therapeutic 
value in the late 20th cen- 
tury. . 

Sitting down to lunch, de 
Botton explains that the. 
young Proust _had a hearty 
appetite, although “he would 
go for days without eating, 
then gorge himself”. De Bot- 
ton is a modest eater 
although he needs more 
♦ban Proust’s famous made- 
leine to get talking. While 
Proust was fond of a bottle 
of beer with his meals; de 
Botton chooses water and 
what he calls *an upmarket 
Nicoise salad", although 
there is nothing really down- 
market on a determinedly 
healthy Ca^ornlanmenn at 
Beverly Prescott Hotel bistro ■ 
- where Pacific Rim cuisine 
is flavoured with pesto, and 
everything in .the salad 
could be grilled. 

Given the rarefied margin- 
al! ty of Proust in a popular 
culture defined by the likes 
of Nike and Disney, one of 
the attractions of de Bolton's 
book is that it is not^neces- 
sary to have even read 
Proust De Botton has done 
all the hard . work, reading It - 
five times, “twice , for plea- 
sure, three times for work" . 
reducing : Proust's 1.5m.' 


Lunch with the FT 







Alex McGregor meets Alain de 
Botton who has turned Marcel 
Proust into a self-help guru 


words to easily digested bite- 
sized .chunks.- That seems to 
have whetted the appetites 
of an audience whose keen- 
ness for self-improvement 
has perhaps been the biggest 
factor in making de Botipn’s 
book a slowly mushrooming 
best-seller and he a celebrity 
agony author. 

Along the way. Swiss-born 
de Botton. best known in the 
UK for contributions to The 
Tatier as its motoring corre- 
spondent and for epigram- 

Tt can be 
rather nice 
to find 
someone 
telling you. 
that life is 
awful - that 
can help' 

matte novels about modem 
relationships - Essays On 
Love, Kiss and tell, and The 
Romantic Movement - has 
become transformed in the 
US into a de facto “Proustian 
therapist”. 

While de Bottom who went 
to Harrow and studied politi- 
cal theory at Cambridge, has 
revealed an ability to use the 
cant of a semiotics professor 
in his novels, the Proust 
book is a jargon-free zone. 
He wanted to write a hook,: 


de Botton says, that could 
*%e enjoyed by people" who’d 
never read Proust” - which is 
most people. 

" “I wanted to get away 
from the standard academic 
material. Also, the word 
'Proust' sends most publish- 
ers into a frenzy of despair. 
At some point, 1 thought 
Proust was a wise person. I 
am amused by self-help 
hooks; why not have a com- 
bination?” 

Still, using such an agora- 
phobic, hypochondriac, fop- 
pish dilettante as Proust, 
who was definitely not a 
“touchy”, “feely” guy, as a 
model- of the pragmatic psy- 
chologist is a stretch of 
imagination or a Monty 
Python sketch. While de Bot- 
ton might be redrawing the 
grid on how we might view 
Proust he is also expanding 
the possibilities of self-help 
books. 

. “I think that self-help 
books have a very narrow 
conception of what is going 
to make you better or what 
is going to solve things. 
They think you have to be 
optimistic. One of the feel- 
ings of Proust is pessimism, 
and it is a rather nice pessi- 
mism. It can be rather nice 
to find someone telling yon 
that life is awful. That can 
help. One doesn’t have to be 
cheery all the time, one does 
not have to be offering easy 
solutions." 

The arrival and departure 
of an overly-cheery waiter 
elicits a salutary crack 


“this man needs a reading of 
Pascal to calm him down,” 
declares de Botton. Then 
adds with a slow smile: 
“He’s way too enthusiastic." 

If his earlier works are any 
indication, then de Botton 
has bad a long-standing 
interest in the self-help 
genre. His first novel. Essays 
an Love, has an Imaginary 
dialogue between Madame 
Bovary and the author of 
Women Who Love Too Much. 
And in 77ze Romantic Move- 
ment, Alice, the central char- 
acter, is obsessed with 
self-help books. Taking the 
genre seriously is another 
matter. 

- “I suppose it depends on 
what one means by self-help 
books." says de Botton, 
speaking with the excite- 
ment of a scientist who has 
just discovered another 
strand of DNA. “There are 
many works of psychoanaly- 
sis, for instance. Do you call 
them self-help? Would you 
call Freud self-help? He is 
and he isn’t. 1 take Freud 
seriously but I wouldn’t take 
The Road Less Traveled so 
seriously. 

“Like a lot of popular 
things, self-help books touch 
a very interesting area of life 
but they have been bandied 
very badly. I’ve read Dale 
Carnegie, How to Stop Wor- 
rying cuid Start Living, I'm 
Okay, You're Okay and they 
are worth a look but often 
these books have one good 
idea which is hammered, on 
and on. as if one were a 
child." 

Even so, yoking together 
Proust and Carnegie could 
have caused heart palpita- 
tions among the French. In 
the reviews, de Botton says, 
“the French said it was a 
very English book, while the 
English talked about its ‘Gal- 
lic’ flavour”. 

Whatever its. nationality, 
How Proust Can Change 
Your life has gradually 
grown Into a bestseller in 
the US over the summer. 
Released in May with little 
fanfare, it received a boost 
from a positive John Updike 
review in the New Yorker 
and then generated further 
support among the indepen- 
dent booksellers whose 
word-of-mouth helped push 
the book through five print- 
ings. 

There are mixed side- 
effects: sales of Proust are 
up, and de Botton is in dan- 
ger of becoming a cult figure 
himself On his recent Amer- 
ican book tour, he says the 
audience at his readings was 
split between fens of his ear- 
lier novels, fens of Proust 
and fens of self-help books. 

His US publishers are 
making sure that this agony 


Sttptan Ohwtaay 


author’s new-found readers 
will be able to remain in con- 
tact by setting up de Botton 
for consultation in a way 
that the bed-bound Proust 
might have envied. They are 
establishing a web-site 
which will allow internet 
users to post personal que- 
ries and problems, and de 
Botton will respond, without 
leaving bis bed if be likes, a 
fa “Proust"; 


Joe Rogaly 


Messages from the 
loveliest fairy 

As the starry-eyed have the floor, it is an ideal 
time for business to examine its ethics 



A fter a term or two 
running a country, 
almost anyone can 
join the Inter- 
Action Council, a group of 
eminent persons. Jimmy 
Carter is a member. Bill 
Clinton will soon be eligi- 
ble. They could be busy. 
“The world is in need of an 
ethical base on which to 
stand,” says the IAC. 

You never heard of the 
InterAction Council? Few of 
us have. It was established 
in 1983, a twilight lounge 
for ex-presidents and prime 
ministers. 

Mr Carter, who was once 
president of the US. gi sees 
its letterhead, along with 
the late Takeo Fukuda. 
once prime minister of 
Japan, and 27 others. Hel- 
mut Schmidt of Germany is 
on it So are Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing of France, Gro 
Harlem Brundtland of Nor- 
way, and Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, the great once-was of 
the Soviet Union. 

Tony Blair will be due to 
sign up after he stops being 
prime minister of the 
United Kingdom. Write him 
down for, say. 2020. Presi- 
dent Clinton is sure to end 
on the same sheet, he being 
a Democrat and talking a 
good line in beneficent 
intentions. A1 Gore offers 
heartwarming sentiments, 
but he may never be presi- 
dent Call him a maybe. 

A few days ago this noble 
body published a draft “Uni- 
versal Declaration of 
Human Responsibilities", 
which it wants the United 
Nations to adopt. A good 
day for that would be 
December 10 1998. the 50th 
anniversary of the cele- 
brated but rarely read Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 
We may mock, but this is 
not a time to traduce the 
well-meaning. The funeral 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
is stffl fresh in the global 
memory. The starry-eyed 
have the floor. 


So with a straight face, 
and no winking. I offer my 
summary of the L4C docu- 
ment. It talks of non- 
violence and respect for life, 
justice, truthfulness, toler- 
ance. sensible family plan- 
ning. the right to privacy 
and the avoidance of sensa- 
tional reporting. 

Its central paragraph, 
headed “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples for Humanity", sent 
my mind racing back to 
childhood, to The Water 
- Babies by Charles Kingsley. 
“The loveliest fairy in all 
the world," wrote this 
Anglican clergyman in 1863, 
“and her name is Mrs 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby". 

Our band of elders has 
adopted this precept almost 
verbatim. Alas, they say 
nothing of the corollary. We 
children were told that if 
you ignored the loveliest 
fairy's message you would 
have to face the wrath of 
her terrible twin. Mrs 
Bedonebyasyoudid. 

The UN has no such 
retributive Dairy at its dis- 
posal. It can urge virtue, 
but cannot impose it. Its 
1948 declaration of rights 
was a manifesto of western 
democratic ethics. Leaders 
of poor countries prefer the 
later “International Cove- 
nant on Economic. Social 
and Cultural Rights", a list 
of demands for taxpayer- 
financed jobs, housing, 
schools and social security. 

Now we are invited to 
pour a measure of Asian 
values into the mix. The 
founder of the IAC was 
Japan's Mr Fukuda. Its 
three sponsors are from the 
same quarter of the globe. 
The state's duty to uphold 
individual rights is to be 
complemented by individ- 
ual, corporate, and national 
responsibilities. 

You may fear that this 
could dilute the protection 
of the citizen. Relax. Made- 
leine Albright is aware of 
the danger. The US secre- 
tary of state would he 
relentless in her opposition 
to any watering-down of the 
original UN declaration. 

We can leave her to it 
The heart of the matter lies 
outside departments of 
state, beyond the salons 
where the once-were gather. 
If we are to have a set of 
global ethics to match the 


global economy we. must 
enter the boardroom. "Spec- 
ulation in faraway financial 
markets can devastate local 
communities," says the 
IAC. “The influence of pri- 
vate tycoons now 
approaches the power of 
governments and . . . there 
is no accountability . . . ex' 
cept for their own personal 
sense of responsibility.” 

Right. We need universal 
rules of good business 
behaviour. A declaration of 
responsibility for labelling 
food? Monsanto’s genetical- 
ly-modified beans would be 
obliged to declare them- 
selves. A solemn undertak- 
ing to moderate the use of 
corporate power? It could be 
initialled by Chiquita. Dole 
and Del Monte, banana 
growers, in memory of the 
United Fruit company. A 
promise to leave a square 
metre of the world for oth- 
ers to trade In? Convey it by 
mass e-mail from Microsoft. 

Texaco. General Motors, 
and their largest competi- 
tors could sign a declara- 
tion of responsibility for the 
environment. They would 
invest half their profits to 
finance alternatives to the 
gasoline engine. 

Executives would swear 
by the blood of their 
accountants that they 
would never, never, pay 
themselves more of the 
company's money than they 
deserved. 

Imagine. No over- 
charging, no product mis- 
representation, no flight 
from country to country in 
search of the least regu- 
lated, lowest-taxed environ- 
ment What a fairytale. 

You may fancy you detect 
a note of cynicism in the 
above suggestions. I plead 
guilty. There is. however, a 
serious point to make. Busi- 
ness is already too powerful 
for anyone's good. Its 
accountability varies from 
place to place. A Universal 
Declaration of Business 
Responsibilities might per- 
colate through to the minds 
of individual executives, to 
our common benefit. 

This is a job for the chiefs 
of the planet's 100 largest 
companies, the now-are’s. 
Conference centres, ski 
resorts and golf courses 
should bid today. 

E-mail - joe.rogalyiafLcom 
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I first thought about money 
in 197S, in the city of Jed- 
dah on the Red Sea. I 
thought about banknotes, 
collected In bundles and 
delivered to my hand in an 
unsealed airmail envelope on the 
last Wednesday of each month. I 
had had money before, handled, 
spent, hoarded, won and lost 
money, but never in such quan- 
tity or In so exotic and repellent 
a shape. I had come to the city 
not to accumulate money but to 
evade it, or rather to delay my 
induction into manhood; and yet 
here Z was signing for 10,000 
Saudi Arabian rivals in bills, the 
price of a month's labour, bore- 
dom and misery. 

In those days, I worked at a 
newspaper I'U call the Saudi 
News. It was in a plywood build- 
ing at the end of the airport run- 
way, and the newspaper and the 
building and the airport have 
since vanished; for they were 
embarrassing physical reminders 
of an earlier epoch in Saudi his- 
tory, the years before 1973, before 
money. The quadrupling of the 
dollar price of crude oil at the 
end of that year had detonated 
the world's trading system, and 
money was streaming into Saudi 
Arabia as once the silver of 
America into Spain. 

The burden of world history 
had passed to a few pale, fat men 
gliding like phantoms at noon 
towards their Lincoln Town cars. 
Europeans and Americans waited 
for days In the anterooms of doz- 
ing assistant deputy undersecre- 
taries of state. The British, who 
had once set up and knocked 
down these princelings, wheedled 
and bribed with the best of them. 

1 was indifferent to my sum of 
money and left it uncounted, not 
just because a 100-riyaI note 
really would not be missed in a 
10.000-riyal bundle; but also 
because I sensed that Indiffer- 
ence, the vice and virtue of the 
British, was my chief protection 
in this jail and linked me to OUT 
masters, who themselves never 
really believed in the prosperity 
that had fallen on them and 
could quite happily return to 
herding sheep and growing dates 
and fleecing pilgrims. 

Nothing about the city had any 
permanence or conviction. F-ISs 
gathered dust at the end of the 
runway amid a litter of 
surface-to-air missiles; palaces 
looked ready to tumble the day 
their wooden scaffolding came 
down: restless and indifferent 
expenditure, like the million dol- 
lars the Crown Prince had lost as 
a young man in half an hour at 
Monte Carlo. 

W hat need had I of 
money? There was 
nothing I wanted to 
buy in the souk, 
except a camera with a long lens 
to photograph baboons, and 
whisky, which came in in the 
holds of C-130 aircraft and cost 
250 riyals a bottle (about £40 in 
1978 money, and £100 today). I 
had no interest in what people 
now call positional goods, for 
where were my witnesses, my 
publicity? 

I couldn’t put out the money at 
interest, for interest was haram 
(anathema), and the hanks paid 
their depositors just half a per 
cent of commisHion ( while they 
lent their money abroad at eight, 
and earned fabulous profits and 
no doubt a fair stay in hell). I 
could not own real estate for 
rent, for that was denied to for- 
eigners. I could not put the 
money at risk, for there was no 
stock market, just as there was 
no income tax or social security. 

I read Adam Smith for the first 
time that year. I saw that of his 
thretf great, original and constitu- 
ent orders of society, I belonged 
not with the landowner or capi- 
talist, but with the labourer. I 
received labourer’s wages, whose 
real value arose not in the money 
I received but in what could be 
got with them and that was noth- 
ing. I realised that I was a pris- 
oner or a slave. 

In my cauldron of solitude. I 
thought I should try to learn to 
t hink and. for the first time, 
down ways not chosen for me by 
teachers or professors or the set 
questions of newspapers and tele- 
vision. I thought there must be 
some reason why I was doing 
what I was doing. For a while, I 



The fragile fantasy of money 

James Buchan reflects on coins and banknotes, finding them both fraud and consolation 


decided I was l earning a trade, 
but 1 sensed that I was the last 
man in the world to have learned 
hot-metal typesetting. No doubt 1 
was also learning Arabic, but in 
reality, 1 was forgetting even the 
moderate amount I knew. 

So my purpose was, it seemed, 
not to learn a trade or Arabic nor 
to experience the dignity and 
sociability of labour. My purpose 
must have been to acquire 
money. What was this thing, this 
rectangle of watermarked paper, 
engraved by De La Rue in Lon- 
don, worthless in itself but avail- 
able for commerce or hoarding by 
consent? 

It seemed to me that I should 
indeed try to better myself: not 
by saving, but by thinking. I 
would study this thing , make it 
my life, wrestle with it as Jacob 
with the angeL 

I was not interested in the 
operation of money in soci- 
ety or the creation of social 
wealth. The science we now 
call economics seemed to me 
modest in its aims. In reality, 
economics seemed to have fallen 
prey to the very social mecha- 
nisms it attempted to describe 
and authorise; and the various 
theories merely confirmed or 
denied the privileges or fantasies 
of social classes. Even so. I bus- 
ied myself with economics, 
rather as one might learn the 
rules of baseball 
1 wanted to pierce the veil of 
money not to find some piece of 
metaphysics • value, utility or 
labour - which resides in the 
economists' money like yet 
another Russian doll, but the 
emotions and sensations that 
nestled there. 

I thought 1 should try to pene- 
trate that psychological mystery: 
to begin at the point at which 
economics leaves off: to work not 
with the statistics of CIF imports 


or the price of dates at inland 
markets but with the insights of 
imaginative literature and, for 
my own times, the symptomatic 
patter of bankers and thieves. 

As books arrived, and passed 
through the customs, and were 
read, my empty head began to 
rattle with the coins of literature: 
the single gulden Nikolai finds in 
his waistcoat pocket at Roulet- 
tenburg in The Gambler, the gold 
of Silas Marner in the firelight; 
Sir Thomas Bertram's gift of a 
thousand a year; the bonds pres- 
ented to Josepba In a cornet of 
sugared almonds; the forged cou- 
pon In the Tolstoy story; the hail 
cl silver in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Eventually I read the Quixote, 
which appeared at the crest of 
the first great money Inflation of 
modern times, but gives up its 
meaning only reluctantly and 
only to the force of concentra- 
tion- Where the world saw wind- 
mills, like Don Quixote I saw 
giants. 

In 1980. 1 picked fights with sev- 
eral influential men and was 
politely shown the way to the 
airport. I converted my bundles 
of riyals into sterling they made, 
I guess, about £30,000, or the 
equivalent in purchasing power 
of about £75,000 in the money of 
1997. Because I regarded money 
with suspicion, I changed it into 
property of one type or another; 
and that accorded with the spirit 
of an inflationary age. 

The money was, in its time, a 
mortgaged house in Lavender 
Hill, a slow racehorse, stock in 
the Dresdner Bank, an excessive 
number of 18th century engrav- 
ings of St Petersburg, an apart- 
ment in lower Manhattan, stock 
in supermarket corporations. At 
each transition, it shed chips off 
the side to stockbrokers, picture 
dealers, realtors, the Inland Reve- 
nue. the Customs and Excise, the 
IRS and the Federal Taxation 


Office, but always disintegrated 
into more money than at its pre- 
vious dissolution. 

I travelled the world at this 
period, and assembled an obses- 
sive collection of banknotes 
which I stored in the drawer of 
an old desk my mother had left 
me in her will There were 
Yemeni and Iranian riyals, 
Kuwaiti dinars, Iraqi dinars, 
West and East German marks, 
US and Fijian dollars, zlotys, rou- 
bles, rupees, shekels, Ecuadorean 
sucres. Mexican and " 
pesos, French and Swiss francs, 


My money 
worked with 
smaller 
effort 
and for 
greater 
reward than 
I did 


English, Turkish and Egyptian 
pounds. 

I kept them because I sensed 
their value evaporating, their 
moneyness seeping into the old 
satinwood, till they were just col- 
oured paper you couldn’t even 
write on. And, at some moment, I 
cannot remember when, looking 
at that confetti, I had a thought I 
realised that moneyness was not 
a permanent attribute of those 
pieces of paper, but attended 
them for a period of their exis- 
tence; in reality, attended them 
only so long as they were in 
motion. 

At about that time, a change 
name over my life. The money 
from Jeddah began to breed, first 
slowly, then convulsively. While 


I slept, or was drank, or made 
love, or smoked a Benson an the 
porch, my money worked; and, as 
for as I could tell, with smaller 
effort and for greater reward 
than. I did. My future receded 
down a darkling enfilade of com- 
pound interest, as if two m ir ro r s 
had been placed to face each 
other. 

In Britain, Germany, Central 
Europe, Russia, Latin America - 
indeed everywhere I went, but 
particularly In Britain - money 
was quickly displacing all other 
psychological goals. Duty, reli- 
gion, public service, liberty, 
equality, justice or aristocracy - 
all the cultural flesh that clothed 
the bones of money for those that 
possessed it - all became suspect: 
only money, it seemed, was to be 
trusted. In Russia and Eastern 
Europe, money took on the char- 
acter of emancipation and moder- 
nity mare comprehensively than 
even the early paper money of 
the US or the first issues of assi- 
gnats in revolutionary Paris. 
Only money could measure suc- 
cess or fail ore, ha pping or mis- 
ery. Only money could reward or 
punish. 

Now, I had learned by then 
that money is our greatest inven- 
tion, has done mare to make our 
civilisation even than letters - for 
those must be translated, 
whereas money is the language 
that almost every human being 
speaks and understands; enabled 
the movement of people and 
ideas; given us world wars and 
monuments of architecture; 
transformed our notions of lux- 
ury or want. As a means, I saw 
that money was all but absolute: 
it could now realise every fantasy 
of creation or murder. And at 
that moment it was transforming 
once again: into an absolute end. 
Money was valued not for its 
power to convey wishes: rather It 
was the goal of an wishes. Money 


was enthroned as the God of Our 
Times. 

I felt I was running out of time. 
In the British Library, to which I 
walked each day, I was haunted 
by a phantom rival: I feared that 
somewhere in that domed room, 
a stranger was reading the same 
books; and that one day my slips 
would come bade to me marked 
"Out to.~” and they would be 
defeat and death to me, as the 
black flags at the Pole were to 
Scott, Wilson, Evans and Bowers. 

O ne Sunday, In Hamp- 
stead, I walked into a 
junk fair and saw, on a 
table among fake 
B ohemian glass and ratty trin- 
kets, a set of currency notes in a 
cellophane wrapper. Behind the 
table was a small old woman. 
"How much are these?” 

She looked at me. She was try- 
ing to establish their value in 
British money, which was not 
easy, because they had no value 
to her; and because she did not 
know of my obsession, did not 
know their value to me. She 
could not judge my willingness to 
buy, only my ability, and for that 
she must look to my appearance, 
which was not encouraging: I 
was wearing jeans and fUpfiops 
and had not shaved. 

"ItU have to be £25. They're....'’ 
I knew what they were. At that 
moment, I thon ght (though not 
necessarily in this order): how 
deep are the ironies of my topic 
that for these currency notes, 
which never ever bought any- 
thing, I am about to exchange 
something that'll buy this lady 
heat or light or Kaffee und 
Kuchen; and that I am now 
reversing the famous law that 
holds that bad money drives out 
good. The money in its wrapper 
on the table was not just bad, but 
the worst ever minted. 

I picked up the notes, and put 


them down again. The topmast 
was biscuit-coloured, water- 
marked, in good condition. Its 
face value was a hundred crowns. 
It was dated January 1 1943, in 
Austrian German and signed by 
a Jakob Edelstein. Its reverse 
showed the sum and a warning 
in High Goman which read: Any 
person counterfeiting or capping 
these bills or handUng forged bills 
will be severely punished. In a 
roundel was a nice portrait of 
Moses carrying the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

I paid £20. 

These notes which were signed 
by the Chief Elder of the rimtrv-ji 
of Jews in the concentration 
camp of Tharesienstadt in Bohe- 
mia and issued as wages or dole, 
barely circulated, according to 
the historian of the town, and 
were used chiefly as counters in 
card games. 

Jakob Edelstein was murdered 
at Bi ri cenau on July 20 1944. The 
notes stood in the same relation 
to reality as the postcards certain 
deported prisoners sent from 
Poland: the journey was exhaust- 
ing but without incident. The 
fraud and consolation that 
inheres in all money becomes, in 
these Gbettokronen, pure deceit, 
pure fantasy. People believed in 
them as we all believe in money, 
because without it we cannot Uye 
in the world, which presses in. 
bec ome s a prison at night clank- 
ing with long trains setting out 
for the north. As Byron kept a 
skull upon his desk, so I keep 
these notes in their cellophane 
wrapper — here, on the machine 
on which I’m writing this sen- 
tence - so that I do hot forget the 
people of Theresienstadt and my 
eventual pauper’s grave. • 

Extracted from Frozen Desire: Ait. 
Inquiry into the. Meaning, of 
Money . Published by Picador at 
£17.99. I.;,' - • A*: 


T he late Sir Geoffrey 
Elton, Regius 

Professor or 
Modern History at 
Cambridge University and 
sometime president of the 
Royal Historical Society, 
was not one to mince words. 
“We historians,” he said in 
a lecture delivered at the 
University of Michigan 
not long before his death, 
“are fighting for our lives”. 

“Certainly," he added 
darkly, “we are fighting for 
the lives of innocent young 

people beset by devilish 

tempters who claim to offer 
higher forms of thought and 
deeper truths and insights - 
the intellectual equivalent 
of crack.* 1 

Other historians have 
echoed this apocalyptic 
vision. “The historical 
profession,” according to 
Lawrence Stone, author of 
acclaimed works on early 
modern British social 
history, is undergoing a 
“crisis of Self-confidence 
about what it is doing and 
how it is doing it” 
“History," three respected 
American historians have 


Truth of the Matter 


Bound by the web of facts 

Richard J. Evans rebuffs the postmodernist assault on the discipline of historical research 


agreed, “has been shaken 
right down to its scientific 
foundations.” 

* The cause of an this 
alarm and despondency 
among historians has best 
the rise of postmodernism: 
of theories, sweeping 
academia in the US and 
winning many converts in 
Bri tain, tha t claim language 
is an arbitrarily constructed 
system of signs that cannot 
relate to anything apart 
from itself. 

Because we apprehend the 
world through language, so 
the argument goes, 
everything is textual. This 
applies above all to the 
past, which can no longer 
be known except through 
texts. 

In reading a text, we aQ 
pot oar own meanings into 


it. Thus historians’ writings 
do not faithfully represent 
what happened in the past; 
they reinvent it. Every 
historian’s vision of the 
past is “true" in its own 
way; trying to decide which 
is "correct" is a futile 
exercise. 

Those who advocate such 
views see them as a cause 
for hope rather than for 
despair. For years, they 
argue, historians have 
mostly been middle-class, 
white, male academics who 
have purveyed safe and 
comforting readings of the 
past, designed, consciously 
or not, to bolster the vested 
interests of people tike 
themselves. 

Now people realise 
history is all invention, 
however, the way is open 


for feminist historians, gay 
historians, African- 

American historians and 
many others to put history 
into the service of 
“empowerment” in the 

'Devilish 
tempters 
offer the 
intellectual 
equivalent 
of crack 1 

present. 

Freed from the 
constricting ties of an 
ideologically suspect belief 
in the factuality of the past, 
history can become 


liberating, progressive and 
democratic. 

Yet despite the popularity 
of these theories in 
academic circles, they are in 
the end setf-confrm&ctory 

and self-defeating. For if we 
can read anything we like 
into a text, then we can 
read anything we like into 
the texts of the 
postmodernists, including 
the argument that history is 
true and objective. 

The absurdity of such a 
position 1$ obvfous- 
Moreover, if there is no 
single “truth" but only a 
multiplicity of equally valid 
“truths’*, then presumably 
postmodernists have to 
concede tin view that there 
is only one troth is fust as 
valid as the view that there 
are many. But they cannot 


afford to do this, since they 
must believe that their view, 
is correct, otherwise-why 
would they be bothering to 
put it forward. 

In the end, therefore, they 

all implicitly appeal to a 
standard of truth which 
contradicts their own 
arguments and reinstates 
the views they are trying to 
defeat 

Moreover, there is 
nothing inherently 
progressive or objective 
abont the postmodernist 
view of history. If all 
historical arguments are - 
equally valid, then a fascist 
or racist or Stalinist view of 
the past is as valid as any 
other. If history is invented, 
then the histories of 
Auschwitz and the 
Holocaust are invented^ too. 


This is a dangerous doctrine 
indeed. 

The feet is, we cannot 
read into documents 
anything we want to, nor 
can we construct any 
historical argument we 


the documents which seem 
to us to be appro pr iate. 
History ifi nothing if it is 
not based on fact; 


distortions about the past 
are quickly found out The 
remains left by the past 

Place severe limits on what 

it is possible to say about it 

• Hieorles based on literary 
criticism and linguistic 

analysis are ati very well in 

dealing with Bleak House or 
Ulysses, hut not when it 

comes to studying the real 
lives and sufferings of ■■ 


people in 20 th century 
.-Russia, Germany or 
Cambodia. ’ 

.At the heart of histoy la- 
the ability to Imagine 
yourself into the situation 
of someone di ff erent from 
you in the past; thus there 
have always been 
democratic historians 
Whose work has been 
devoted to the sympathetic 
recovery of the history of 
the poor, the oppressed and 
the disadvantaged, however 
comfortable their own 
particular situation may ' 
have been. 

Historical imagination 
may be boumi within a web 
of facts, but this does not 
mean that it needs 
invention to harness it to-- 
political or other p u rp ose s - 
“ the present 
• Richard J. Eoaniis 


Acting Master of Bide 
College, Untoerktyaf 
tendon, and Prqfessa 
of Modem History , at . 
Cambridge Univers ity 
took 'In Defend af m 
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fails to capture the 
essence col: Lee, writes Nigel Andrews 


amela -and ., Lee 
Marvin were mar- 
ried for. 47' -'years 
| before Lee died -in. 
-rAugust M87; after 
struggles with: .- drinking, 
smoWng aiid finally cancer); 
One mould probably add 
“movie stardom'’ to - the iist 
of health perns." Without the 
fame and money that Holly- 
wodd bestowed, an a career 
growIed > out. under a mon- 
soon of . white hair - in fflmc 
such as Paint Your Wagon, 
The Dirty Dozen and Cat 
Ballou (Best Actor Oscar), 
Marvin nqght-' never .have 
suffered the historic, high- 
stress . palimony trial 
brought by a past girlfriend, 
which Pamela narrates - 
nay, virtually transcribes - 
in exhausting detail 

The three-month legal 
wrangle, which coined the. 
very word -palimony, com- 
prises 187 pages of a 423-page 
book: reams of playscript 
dialogue between the law- 
yers, the judge, the -defen- 
dant (Michelle Troia) and a 
cross-section of witnesses so 
surreal that they might have 
been- subpoena'd by Monty 
Python. 

Gene Kelly, Mel “Velvet 
Fog” Torme, director John 
Boorman and ex-pom star 
Dick Doughty all .pass 
through, helping to prove (at 
least according to Pamela) 
that Michelle was a pushy 
broad with limited singing/ 
acting talept who climbed on 
Lee’s bandwagon shortly 
after fame had brightly 
painted it. 

Even though Marvin was 
acquitted, the evidence is 
presented here so partially - 
with Pamela all but hissing 
at the plaintiff from the 
wings - that we may soon, 
God help us. have an 
answering tome from. Mich- 

■- 


.. Do these passages help us 
understand the celebrity at 
their .centre? 'Not really. 
Here as elsewhere, he is a 
macho angel with whiskers 
for wings and stardom for a 
halo, whose laconic epi- 
grams slay every pest and 
paparazzo. He also catches 
marlins for recreation 
being presented as a 
Hemingway Character, he 
almost tots to - and wages 
war. on social hypocrisy by 
asking intimate questions of 
a duchess at a party or by 

LEE: A ROMANCE 

' by Pamela Marvin 

Faber £15.99. 423 pages 

quizzing a priest (at another 
party) on whether he is gay. 

- T suppose this was Lee’s 
way of shaking Ins fist in his 
deep rage and frustration at 
God,” writes the unstoppa- 
bly resourceful Pamela, rep- 
rimanding. on bis behalf a 
fate that brought her hus- 
band celebrity, beautiful 
women and sackfuls of 
money. . 

- The sad thing about this 
book, a hagiography of a 
man who surely never 

; wanted to be perceived as a 
saint, is that Marvin teas lov- 
able on screen. That pug- 
nosed pugilist who used all 
passing life as a punchbag 
without ever really remov- 
ing the gloves, had the 
finest basso Hrico’vo Ice 
and subtlest ironic twinkle 
in late-century he-man cin- 
ema. He didn’t just act in 
movies, he inscribed in them 
his own postmodern com- 
mentary. He was vast with 
silent amusement at bis own 
persona. 

We don’t want a white- 
wash biography, we just 
.want a laying. out of the 
troth- But Pamela Marvin 


thinks that every hostile 
reader response must be 
anticipated and defused. She 
cannot just test our patience 
with 35 pages on deep-sea 
fishing, she must test it fur- 
ther by explaining that Lee 
was a humane angler. He 
would always throw the fish 
back, .even when it weighed 
about three tons and was a 
menace to marine life itself. 

Very late, and without 
notice, the book gets better. 
After the trial , as if 
exhausted with her canoni- 
sation efforts, Pamela starts 
giving Lee some contours 
and character. The final 
chapters, describing his ill- 
ness and he* bewilderment 
at his behaviour patterns 
(why does he refuse to let 
her come to Israel for what 
will prove his last movie 
shoot, on The Della Force?) 
are tense, intriguing, touch- 
ing, honest. And she 
reprints, fearless of invidi- 
ous contrasts with her own 
prose, a quite superbly writ- 
ten testimonial to Lee by 
actor William Hurt 

Like most Hollywood stars 
Hurt is mildly deranged. 
Unlike most of them, he is 
aisp intelligent. His marlin 
story involving Marvin is a 
beauty: cautionary, shock- 
ing, poetic, a truly Heming- 
wayesque yarn. And when 
he writes of Lee “He was 
such a delight that I enjoy 
missing him,” we feel the 
buzz of an original mind fly- 
ing around one of the true 
originals in screen anting. 
Yes, absence is tragic. Yes 
a gain fTlling OT libatiSg that 
absence with memory is a 
beautiful feat of which only 
h uman beings are capable. 

Marlins you throw back in 
the sea. Marvins you must 
cherish and keep near you 
even when they are long 
gone. 



A feel 
for India 


Sudeep Sen on a profound 
account of an epic tale in 
modem world history 


O n August 12, 

1765. the Mughal 
emperor Shah 
Alam gave the 
East India Company the 
right to collect revenues 
from Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, “from generation to 
generation, for ever and 
ever”: thus began British 
rule in India. Lord Ma ca ulay 
introduced English 
education to India, believing 
that Indians would 
eventually demand self-rule 
on “the proudest day in 
British history". 

We all know what 
transpired. From selfish 
colonisation, to guilty 
do-goodism, to eventual 
retreat, the period 
ultimately modernised the 
country In as much as it 
served the ruler’s interest - 
and profits - in trade and 
commerce. The art and high 
disguise of diplomacy and 
deceit are explored deftly by 
Anthony Read and David 
Fisher in The Proudest Day: 
India's Long Road to 
Independence. 

The narrative goes beyond 
the chronicling of historical 
fact and assumes a quality 
of subtle story-telling. It is 
well-paced, intelligent and 
perceptive, scripted with a 
measure of the assurance 
that bridges the. best of 
fiction and non-fiction 
writin g. More importantly, 
there is love and sympathy 
for its subject, a human 
quality that is achieved only 
when text goes beyond mere 
documentation. Take for 
example, the account of the 
Jallianwala Bagh Massacre: 

“Seeing the soldiers, some 
of the crowd began shouting 
‘Agaye! Agaye!* (They come, 
they come!), and started to 
run as the riflemen knelt 
and raised their weapons to 
take aim- On the platform, 
Durga Dass stopped in 
mid-sentence . . . and tried to 
calm the people, telling 
them not to worry, the 


soldiers would not fire, even 
if they did they would only 
fire blanks. 

“Dyer gave the crowd no 
warning ... be barked the 
order to his men and 50 
rifles rattled out the first 
volley. The first shots were 
fired high ... At the second 
volley people began to fall. 
These were no blanks . . . 

“The sbooting was as 
calm, deliberate and 
carefully aimed as target 

THE PROUDEST DAY: 
INDIA'S LONG ROAD 
TO INDEPENDENCE 

by Anthony Read and 
David Fisher 

Jonathan Cape £20, 512 pages 

practice at the butts, with 
every bullet made to count. 
It was broken only when the 
troops paused to reload 
their magazine. ..they had 
used 1650 rounds of .303 
mark IV ammunition, 
killing an estimated 379 
men, women and children 
and wounding some 1200 
more... 

“The shooting. . . lasted 
just ten minutes from 
beginning to end, but in 
those ten minutes Dyer had 
destroyed the trust in 
British justice and fair play 
that had been built up over 
one and a half centuries.” 

The quality of writing - 
its pungency and sense of 
theatre - is matched by the 
rigorousness of the 
research. The book's 565 
pages contain extensive 
source notes, bibliography, 
an exhaustive index, 
illustrations, and 
innumerable photographs of 
immense archival value. 

This book will be of great 
interest not only to students 
of history aud imperial 
politics, but also to general 
readers who wish to witness 
one of the profound epic 
tales of modem world 
history. 








Taylor Woodrow Capital Developments announce that work has started on this 
new landmark residential development designed by Richard Rogers Partnership. 
Rising to 20 floors at its highest point and sitting on the banks of the Thames 
at Battersea, opposite Chelsea's Cheyne Walk, Montevetro will offer the most 
striking apartments anywhere on the river. 

• 24 hour security 

• Underground car parking 

• Leisure centre with tennis court 

• 999 year leases 

• Private landscaped gardens 

Spacious 2, 3 and 4 bedroom apartments with large balconies, river views and 
west-facing aspects, from £375,000 to £1.7 million. 



For further information please visit the on-site sales office open 7 days a week, 
at 112 Battersea Church Road or call: 0171 801 0200, fax: 0171 585 0850. 
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Insight into foreign affairs 

This was a time when investigative journalism was at its best, writes Stewart Dalby 


I n the days when foreign 
coverage was predominantly 
in newspapers, before TV 
really took over, a 
surprisingly small group of 
hacks, as they are Mown, would 
rove the world covering the 
trouble spots. They would see 
little of each other at home bat 
ban one another like long-lost 
brothers and mare recently, 
sisters, when on the road. There 
was no design to their lives, just 
a string of shared anecdotes 
going nowhere. A novel short of 
a decent plot 

You know the kind of thing . . . 
"I arrived in the Semiramis Hotel 
in Cairo . . . several old colleagues 
were at the bar ... I had not seen 
old Johnny Wainscott since 
Saigon, he was drunk then 
too ..." It is all good knockabout 
stuff but usually adds little to 
knowledge about issues of the 
day when recycled in hard 
covers. 

Philip Knightley’s book is a cut 
above most biographies in that it 
is not only a funny and 
sometimes moving personal 
memoir, but also an insightful 
commentary on the cb sogin c 
nature of journalism In Britain. 
His periodic attempts to break 
out of journalism, as an island 


trader in Fiji, a vacuum cleaner 
■MipgtnBn and a putative yacht 
charterer In the Caribbean (he 
got as far as Falmouth in 
Cornwall and retired sick after 
three days), are amusingly told. 

His adventures on robust 
newspapers in Queensland, 
Melbourne and Sydney - he 
admits to making up a rapist 
story when there was nothing 
else to put on the front page - 
create a convincing picture of 
just what a narrow provincial 
place Australia was after the 
second world war. Its police were 
corrupt, its Judiciary 
hypocritical, the politicians 
limited. The pubs closed at 6pm. 
Once he took a young woman out 
to dinner. The next time he 
called he was met by her father 

who barred his way and said: 

**No gentleman would take a 
decent girl out to a Chinese 
restaurant” Knightley found 
Australia stultifying yearned 
to break into London’s Fleet 
Street 

The heart erf the. book concerns 
the period when Knightley did 
finally manage to stow aboard 
The Sunday Times in London in 
the 1960s. He calls this period a 
“Golden Age" in British 
journalism. It is hard to disagree 


with this. Lord Thomson was a 
non-interfering proprietor, and 
Sir Denis Hamilton and, later, 
the mercurial Harry Evans 
outstanding editors. 

Like a football team, it 
managed to get the chemistry of 
the staff right (many were 
Australians.) Week after week it 
seemed The Sunday Times came 
up with important investigations 
or scoops, many of which were 

A HACK'S PROGRESS 
by Philip Knightley 

Jonathan Cape £17.99. 267 pages 

later tamed in books. The secret 
lives of Lawrence of Arabia, the 
tax avoidance of the Vesty 
family, the Burgess and Maclean 
spy scandal^ the Thalidomide 
drug scandal saga. Anyone was 
fair game, big corporations, the 
government of the day. MIS, the 
CIA, powerful financiers. 

A quiet an d thoughtful man 
lacking the braggadocio of some 
of his colleagues, I always 
thought of Knightley as tbp 
tortoise of the Insight team, 
quietly working away when 
everyone else was chasing about 
He usually got his man, as when 
he secured the famous interview 


with the British master spy Krm 
Philby in his Moscow apartment. 
Sometimes he didn’t, and he is 
honest in his account of hoW he 
allowed himself to be swept along 
in the running of the Hitler 
diaries even though he believed 
them to be fakes, which they 
turhed out to be. 

The tale of how these stories 
were assembled - the endless 
interviews, the days running into 
weeks in public records offices, 
the interminable hours with libel 
lawyers - is surprisingly lively. 
But it is also accompanied by a 
serious .discussion of the issues 
involved: which circumstances 
justify cheque-book journalism? 
Where does the public interest 
end and the privacy of the 
individual tmginv 

In the end, did these stories 

make any difference? Knightley 
is not sure. He says: “In 
journalism schools and media 
courses they use the Thalidomide 
anawdal as an example of 

rampalgntng j mTrnHligTr? g f, jfg 

finest - fearless journalists faiiw 
on a huge corporation, which is 
behaving badly towards child 
victims of the corporation’s 
horror drug and after a long 
bitter battle win for them decent 
compensation. But in truth, that 


is too simple and the reality- 
much more ambivalent. It has 
taken me 20 years to face up to 
the feet that The Sunday Times 
Thalidomide campaign was not 
the great success it was made out 
to be and that the full story is as 
mach about the failures of 
journalism as its triumphs." 

Personally, I think these 
campaigns did help change 
thing s Certainly stories of this 
magnitude started to dry up after- 
Rupert Murdoch took, over Hie 
Sunday Times In 198L Knightley 
explains why: “Soon after Neil 
arrived [Andrew Nell, Murdoch’s 
neweditojhesfert^toprune 
the editorial staff.. Under Evans 
[Harry] reporters sometimes 
went months without getting a 
story into the paper ... Evans 
was a compulsive recruiter of 
talent and was always hiring 
people at parties, in lifts, in 
pubs . .. until The Sunday Times 
probably had three times the 
number of journalists needed to 
produce It . .. But this was one of 
its strengths. Fierce . competition 
moont editors bad a vast pool of 
stories to choose from.” 
Campaigning Journalism Is 
labour intensive, expensive and 
not every story works. 

Investigations have hot 



Kevin Carminghwn’a portraft of Ph*p Kirightiey with b* ***** which won 
second prfae in the 1987 BP Portrait Award 

someone with a telephoto less 
who manages to snap a public 
figure canoodling - or w rase - 
Knightley*s book is a nice 
reminder that journalism can not 
only be fun but also stffl a noble 
calling. 


one 

thinks of the Guardian 
particularly. But the downsizing 
most newspa pe rs now go in for 
militate against Thalidomide 
type stories. At a time when an 
investigative journalist is often 


Revolt of 
a nation 


I f some of the most vig- 
orous recent debate 
about English history 
has concerned the 
period between 1640 and 
1660, it is largely because of 
Christopher Hill. The only - 
or at least, the best-known - 
Marxist to be Master of Bal- 
liol College. Oxford. Hill 
gave a series of lectures in 
1962, which electrified inter- 
est in what had hitherto 
been called “the Puritan 
Revolution". 

Hill showed that this revo- 
lution was not primarily a 
religious event, but the first 
great revolution of modem 
times, setting the pattern for 
the American, French and 
Russian revolutions which 
followed in the next three 
centuries. Published as The 
Intellectual Origins of the 
English Revolution, those lec- 
tures remain the focus of 
lively attention. 

Now, 35 years later, Hill 
revisits the Rngifah Revolu- 
tion to give what he calls his 
“last word” on it. In a ver- 
sion of the Intellectual Ori- 
gins nearly twice the origi- 
nal length as a result of the 
addition of new material 
Research and reflection has 
confirmed Hill in his view 
that the English Revolution 
wrought an immense chan g e 
in England and therefore - 
because of what it made 
England become ?- the 
world; not just in giving 
later revolutionaries their 
model, but in creating the 
conditions for England's 
imperial expansion in the 
18th and 19th centuries, dur- 
ing which it exported its 
institutions, its economic 
Ideas and practices, and its 
language, across the globe. 

England was utterly trans- 
formed by its revolution. 
There was no precedent for 
the combination of funda- 
mental changes involved; 
the revolution was marked 
by regicide, radical change 
in ownership of land, mass 
democratic movements, and 
the bringing of taxation 
under parliamentary control, 
to name just a few; and 
together they profoundly 
altered England’s constitu- 
tional and social character. 

Executing the Sting for 
treason implied that the 
people were sovereign, not 
the king. Even at the Resto- 
ration, there was no going 
back to earlier views of mon- 
archy, as James n found to 
his cost The basis for consti- 
tutional government was 
laid by the severing of 
Charles Ts neck; when the 
Bngtinhinian of the Americab ■ 
colonies defied George m, 
and the French decapitated 
Louis XVI, they were folly 
conscious of this precedent, 
and indeed cited it 
Repudiation of feudal land 
tenure meant that landown- 
ers could consolidate their 
position and plan longer 
term investment in agricul- 
ture. Same of the seeds were 
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thereby sown for the accu- 
mulation of capital that later 
financed the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Yet more impor- 
tantly, the tax revenues now 
controlled by parliament 
were used to build a great 
navy, which gave control of 
the seas and therefore of 
international trade. This, in 
turn, motivated imperial 
expansion, and contributed 
hugely to the wealth that 
later fuelled the Industrial 
Revolution and yet further 
imperial expansion. 

In convincingly showing 
that the tumultuous events 
of the 17th century's middle 
years were a great turning 
point in world history. Hill 
does not rfalm that the men 
of the time Intended such 
consequences, or guessed 
they would follow. They did 
not even have a name for 
what they were doing: Oliver 
Cromwell was the first to 
use the word “revolution” in 
the modern sense - and only 
after it had in effect hap- 
pened. There were no plot- 
ters or conspirators; HOI 
argues that revolutions do 
not need them, because they 

THE ORIGINS OF THE 
ENGLISH 
REVOL UTIO N 

REVISITED 

by Christopher HiD 

Oxford University Press £25. 

422 pages 

occur when a people has had 
eno ugh, and a sentiment for 
radical change has arisen 
flmrmg them. 

As Hill's title suggests, Use 
chief focus of his study is 
the ideas that led to the 
English Revolution. Develop- 
ments in philosophy, science 
and medicine, and in theo- 
ries of economics and his- 
tory, combined with diverse 
literary influences - among 
which the Bible in English 
was important - effected a 
sea-change in the English 
outlook. 

Sixteenth century arrange- 
ments had become impossi- 
ble for the people of the 17th 
century. They had witnessed 
the Dutch throwing off the 
yoke of a foreign oppressor, 
although this was not per- 
fectly applicable to their 
own case. They felt they had 
to attempt something bold 
and novel, without com- 
pletely knowing what it was. 
But some erf them - Hobbes 
Is an example - suspected 
that whatever changes came 
would be far-reaching; 
they were right 

This Is not just a fascinat- 
ing and beautifully written 
account of the English Revo- 
lution; it is a classic, and 
treats of an Important crux 
in the history of England 
and the world. If to read his- 
tory is an appurtenance of 
the Civilised mtnd fhig is an 

essential book. 

A.C. Grayling 



Dedicated 
followers 
of fashion 


Dior In the spotBghf: Hie Fashion Memoir series gives concise accounts of the great designers’ fives and work' 


D reaming up a series of 
books which will be 
given as gifts can be 
very profitable. Penguin 
pulled It off with the Penguin 60s 
series as, more recently, has 
Thames & Hudson, with Fashion 
Memoirs. 

The Fashion Memoirs series, pro- 
duced in conjunction with Editions 
Assouhne in Paris, was introduced 
last spring. There are now a dozen 
titles, each devoted to the work of 
a fashion designer, ran g in g from 
famous ""mas such as Yves Saint 
Laurent and Gianni Versace, to 
more obscure figures like Charles 
-James Madeleine. Vionnet. 
New books on Cristobal Balen- 
ciaga. Paul Patret. Vivienne Wes- 
twood and Yohji Yamamoto are 
coming out tins autumn. 

The formula Is simple. Every 
Fashion Memoir is composed of an. 
introductory essay followed by 50 
pages of sketches or photographs. 
The books, end with chronological 
accounts of the designers’ lives, 
and brief descriptions of the illus- 
trations. Same 'are disappointing. 
Attempts to write seriously about 
fashion are fairly rare, and often 
tend towards the ‘pretentious. Sev- 
eral of the essays are guilty of this, 
and also suffer in translation as 
the original French text often 
seems insufferably flowery when, 
turned into English. 

Francois Baudot on Coco 
Chanel’s life is a case in point, but 
redeems itself by presenting an 
informative account of her career. 
But the same writer's alphabetical 
approach to Christian Lacroix - C 
for the Cam argue, a region of 
France that inspires the. designer, 
G for the-Gypsy Rings, bis favour- 
ite band, etc - seems doomed to 
confuse anyone who is not already 
familiar with his career. 

No author could be better 
equipped to .write - a truly revela- 
tory Fashion Memoir than Pierre 
Beige on his longtime lover and 
business partner. Yves Saint Laixr: 
euL Unfortunately, Bergf? sticks to 
.the official cliches in an essay . 
beginning with the old. chestnut, 
“Is fashion an ait?”, and 
with a qpote from Nabokov. Yet, at 
their best, the Fashion Memoirs 
offer condse accounts of the 
designers’ lives and intriguing 
snapshots of their work.' 


My favourite is the book on 
Madeleine Vionnet in which Lydia 
Kamitsis, a curator at Mus€e de la 
Mode in Paris, paints a vivid pic- 
ture of a visionary woman who, 
having left school at U to train as 
a seamstress, eventually set up her 
own haute couture house. Vionnet 
conducted a programme of techni- 
cal experimentation that trans- 
formed the form and structure of 
1930s clothing. She also imple- 
mented an enlightened employ- 
ment policy including innovations 
such as paid holidays and coffee 
breaks. Among the illustrations are 
fascinating details of her designs, 
mticI photographs . of Madeleine 
Vionnet surrounded by her seam- 
stresses, ar putting the finishing 
touches to a toUe on a dummy. 

After the Vionnet, Fd plump for 
the book on Gharigg James. Rich- 
ard. Martin, curator of the Costume 
Institute at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, con- 
centrates on the clothes in his 
essay, to the exclusion of James’s 
life. This is a pity as the chronol- 
ogy hints at an extraordinary tra- 
jectory of schooldays at Harrow 
with Cecil Beaton and Evelyn 
Waugh. James's subsequent expul- 
sion far a “sexual escapade” and 
his arrival in New York with 70 

cents to Ws namA 

The illustrations alone justify 
buying this hook. Cecil Beaton's 
period shots of James with his 
models in the 1940s and 1950s are 
juxtaposed with working drawings 
and Bruce Weber's contemporary 
portrayals of his clothes. Best of aH 
Is a visual deconstruction of 
James's 1953 "Four Leaf Clover” 
evening dress. By breaking it down 
into the 30 pattern pieces from 
which it was made, -revealing the 
layers of petticoats, boning and 
flounces beneath the sumptuous 
skirt, the image says more about 
tire garment and what it must have 
felt like to wear it, than dozens of 
introductory essays could da 

Alice Rawsthom 

Fashion Memoirs on Alala, Qumri, 
Dior, Jean-Panl Gaultier, Charles 
James; Christian Lacroix, Yves 
Saint Laurent, Elsa Schiaparelli, 
Valentino, Versace and Vionnet 
(Thames & Hudson £l&99. each,.*) 


D aniel Defoe dis- 
covered Essex 
man. Possibly be 
discovered Essex 
woman as welL thnn gb in 
the early part of the 18th 
century she seems to have 
been a decaying species. In 
his Tour Through the Whole 
Island af Great Britain, he 
relates that it was very com- 
mon in that part of the coun- 
try to have had anything 
between five and 16 wives. 
Then he came across the tale 
of a farmer who was on his 
25th and whose 35-year-old 
son had already had about 
14. 

As a good reporter, Defoe 
stayed to ask why. The rear 
son was that the men were 
bred in the marshes, but 
went Into the uplands to 
look for a wife. "When they 
took the young lasses out of 
the wholesome and fresh air. 
they were healthy, fresh and 
dear, and weEL” Yet when 
they descended to the fogs 
.and damps of the marshes, 
they bad the odd ague and 
seldom survived more than a 
year, so the men went off 
again to fetch another. Like 
much else in Defoe, the story 
may be exaggerated, but 
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In the footsteps of Defoe 

Subject and author /are well matched, writes Malcolm Rutherford 


there must be something in 
it. 

It is also passing strange 
that the first Rw gUwh novel- 
ist of any great note should 
have been a middle-aged 
journalist. Still more 
remarkable Is the fact Defoe 
was a businessman 'who ini- 
tially did well out of the 
hosiery trade, then lost a lot 
of money through specula- 
ting in marine insurance, 
bat continued to be inter- 
ested in business t-m thu unit 
of his life. He went bankrupt 
more than once and was 
sent to prison for his 
debts. 

Defoe is a natural subject 
for Richard West, hhrwgftlf a 
good journalist . who has 
written several books about 
travel and foreign tribes. 
West gives another reason 
for his attraction to the 
author in his introduction. 
Defoe was opposed to ^ the 
domination of Europe, by' 
France. He favoured, and 


A* 


helped to promote; the union 
between England and- Scot- 
land. West is hostile to any 
loss of sovereignty to the 
European Union and wants 
to preserve the unity, of the 
kingdom, la other words — 
as writers - Defoe and West 
are twin : spirits from 
different ages. The affinity 
works. 

THE LIFE AND 
STRANGE 
SURPRISING TIMES 
OF DANIEL DEFOE 
by Richard West 

Harper CoQira £20, 427 pages ' 

There is not a great deal 
new. Many of the details of 
Defoe’s personal life remain 
obscure, perhaps partly, 
because for many 'years, he 
was-a government spy and 
few of his letters have sur- 
vived. It has never been fully 
explained why he. changed 
bis name from Foe to Defoe 




- a carious act far someone 
who prided himself on being 
a. true bona Rn gHsiiwini He 
also pretended that he had 
travelled much more widely 
that he bad. There fa no evi- 
dence that he ever -left the 
island .of Great Britain and, 
as "West regrets, it fa a great 

pity that he never went to 
Ireland where ha might have 
had much to say about rela- 
tions between the Irish, the 
Scots and the Bn glMh 
West describes Defee as' a 
"natural lono”, one of the 
qualities of most good jour- 
nalists. Bat there was 
another reason for Ids being 
apart Defoe was a-Dfasenter 
and therefore cat off from, 
the establishment: He had 
little to do with the other 
great En gtinh language writ- 
ers of his .time .such as Iffy- 
den and Swift or even other 
journalists and founders of 
magazines such as Addison : 
and Steele- Still, this remote 1 
ness does not seem to have 
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even have helped his writ- 
ing. You need only to read a 
few lines of Defoe’s verse, 
copiously quoted by West, to 
realise the technical and 
intellectual superiority of 
Dryden, but Defoe wrote as 
he spoke— and about what 

he saw - in plain Bn gu«K ^ 
that, sense, he broke a- 
mouldL ■ 

Defoe was also closer than 
most of his contemporaries 
to appreciating the sheer 
excitement . of tire age in 
whtoh they tored. ft was the 
beg innin g of constitutional 
monarchy, the founding of 
the Bank of England, the 
creation of. National- Debt, 
the takeoff of the Ctty of 
. L o ndon and; although no 
wte used the term at the 
time, tite start of the indus- 
trial . revolution; Defoe 
recorded aft that in his tour 
Wtere be sa^far exampl e. 

: fee Smoke man the mining 
of coal to Newcastle, making 


it “not the ple a santest .plat 
in the world to tore to”, da 
gow, he thought, -was th 
“cleanest and beantUuQes 
and best buHt city in Britab 
Loudon excepted”, - oh 
a . city of business: 

If he saw the future, 1 
was not cut off from th 
past- No one criticise 
Shakespeare for geograph 
cal inaccuracies in- The Ten 
pest any more than Defo 
should be criticised fa 
^probabilities in Bobtoso 
Crusoe: both of Htjwi picks 
up travellers'- tales. As 
- Puritan who wrote- scan 
startling scares in Butexhi 
Defoe had already acknpw 
edged that some of the mo 


tore comes from ! 
Paradise Lost -i 
Above all, he beh 
an age when ft was 
stole to follow ode 
arts and engineer 
«iua] interest TS&ii 
°f the swallows. ft-,v 
monly thought to fa 
the time that they 
the moon to.^ 
to the bottom 
ers tm am 
went to SuffiSfc-. 
how they migrate 
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The common 
man's laureate 

Ben Farrington talks to the Pulitzer Prize 
, American author, Richard Ford 

ore than any . . gendes of adult behaviour. Tliese for a moment gnfl jokes: “1 don't 

•I wL /I other American marvellous stories once know what she meant by that.” 

I ;% /. I writer, Richard demonstrate Ford’s matchless ear But th e" he admits, "When I was 

. i. yt I Ford success- for dialogue and his rigorous a little boy. my grandfather had 

- portrays refusal to draw unnaturally tidy this huge hotel in Arkansas, and 

® inner life of the middle-class resolutions. one Christmas he took me down 

male haby boomer, in Ford’s 1886 - Ford's central message Is that to this vast laundry room where 
OTeafctnrougn novel The Sport- attempting to stay out of the fray there were all these people 
Frank Bascombe, a hovel- of emotional life by cultivating a waiting, and they gave me tbis 
Tst tinned sportswriter in the self-preserving or. ironic detach- little papier maciie sl e i g h with a 
New. Jersey suburbs, tries to get meat is corrosive to the spirit Santa Claus and a bunch of tiny 
■ m ./ ,is ’ w ° r * c and relation- and, ultimately, futile. The sto- toys in it I guess it was not what 

snips without causing too much ries in Women With Men are com- I wanted, so I looked at my 
-pam to himself and others. plex modern parables: "1 see it grandfather and said. - ls this it?' 

- y. oascom be Is a true American happening around a lot — people But when I looked out at all 
Everyman, harbouring a sense of failing to make affection, failing these people I saw the smiles fa 11- 
rn definable loss, the f eelin g that to make their lives better. J have lng off their faces. It was one of 
mere should be more to life, per- had the opposite experience.” He the darkest moments of my life, 
haps' more to him. Ford’s ere- has been married for nearly 30 A good part of my life has been 
ation is more believable and years to Katrina. director of town spent trying not to be whoever 
more affecting than John planning in New Orleans. “I bad that little boy was.” 

The extraordinary care Ford 
takes with the shape and feel of 
his work is partly due, he 
believes, to having been born 
dyslexic: "In an odd way, I was 
kind of lucky In that I could 
never just burn through books. I 
sought out books that, if I was 
going to take a long time to read 
them, 1 would get something 
back. It also helped to be from 
Mississippi, because I read Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Eudora Welty, 
Peter Taylor, Flannery O’Connor. 
Truman Capote. William Styron. 

"There are certain things that 
well-made stories can do that are 
suniter, independence Day, was a a family that was very cohesive, I really valuable. For that reason it 
masterful literary symphony, have had a long marriage to one has never seemed anything other 
tracing Frank Bascombe’s sad person whom I love. 1 guess by than a good idea to try to write 
but soulful quest to strengthen dint of those experiences I am stories. When I write a story and 
ties with those he loves. It con- kind of sympathetic to the oppo- someone reads it, I hope that 
firmed Ford’s unofficial title of sate. Emerson ha.* this great line they have an experience like the 
"Laureate of the Co mmon Man” about there being an infinite dis- on ** I bad when I read Faulkner's 
and won both the Pulitzer and tance between people. I see my Absalom. Absalom or Gogol’s The 
Pen/Faulkner prizes, a unique job as being to reduce the dis- Overcoat or Chekhov’s Lady with 
double honour, marking his tran- tance where possible, to maim it the Lo pdog . . 
shaon from writer’s writer to lit- less constant, to say Ton are not Idle reviewers often label Ford 

erary giant alone.’” heir-apparent to Hemingway, 

His new book. Women With The female characters in Ford’s who published a collection of 
Men. is a powerful and some- new book give the lie to those short stories called Men Without 
times shocking collection of three who have sought to categorise Women in the 1920s. Understand- 
cantionary stories about the Ford as a "man’s writer”. In Oca- ably Ford is frustrated by the 
nature of commitment and the dentals, Helen’s grasp of both life comparison, along with an earlier 
potentially horrifying conse- and death dwarfs the supposed label of "Dirty Realist” with' 
quences of treating life as a protagonist, novelist Charley which Ford, Raymond Carver 
game. In both The Womaniser Matthews. As Ford notes: "She is and Tobias Wolff got branded in 
and Occidentals, less than sympa- a redeeming character, an out- the early 1980s and which made 
tbetic male characters - one a post of absolute, no-nonsense: even less sense. Quite apart from 
salesman, one a novelist - fail to this is what real is.. People say, the polar opposite meaning of 
. "‘ meet the emotional needs of their •‘Oh you’re a: mail’s writer;' but if Ford’s title, the inaccuracy of the 
loved ones, and are forced, in rad- anything, men come out much Hemingway reference becomes 
ically different circumstances, to worse in my stories. Almost evident when reading the stories, 
give up illusions of control and always." Ford’s female characters are 

distance. In the middle story, At one point in Occidentals, often not only stronger and wiser 
Jeahms, an adolescent boy grow- Helen says, “For spoiled people, than his male protagonists; they 
ing up in Montana struggles to reality is never enough." Asked provide the gravity in Ford’s Se- 
rnas ter the bewildering contin- about this.-Ford seems defensive tional world. And, perhaps most 


upame s aun-witted Rabbit Ang- 
strom or any of Philip Roth’s pri- 
apic grotesques. 

Ford has an excellent new book 
out, but many reviewers have 
show scant interest zn any thing 
except his personal life. Ford 
rolls his eyes at the literary out- 
law tag: "Of course. I'm. still sad- 
dled with this: you know. Marl- 
boro Man. Clint Eastwood, but it 
just isn’t me.” Now 53. Ford car- 
ries his height with quiet dignity 
and an air of ante-bellum gentil- 
ity, emphasised by the gravelly 
southern lilt in his voice. 

His 1995 sequel to The Sport- 


“People say, 
‘Oh, you're a 
man's writer', 
but if anything, 
men coihe out 
much worse in 
my stories. 
Almost always" 



Richard Ford: ‘When someone reads my st orie s , I hope they have an experience Eke the one I had when I read Faulkner, Gogol or Chekhov* Brendan cm 


important of all. Ford is the bet- 
ter writer. Though he shares 
Hemingway’s fierce grip on real- 
ity. Ford’s tender, slow-burning 
cadences have an almost hyp- 
notic quality, delivering descrip- 
tions of human love and loss of 
transcendent beauty, light years 


ahead of Hemingway tired 
mechanical style. 

In his achievement of both a 
moral dimension as well as dra- 
matic power, Richard Ford offers 
a powerful echo of an earlier age: 
“All my life while I was growing 
up. I had a feeling that there was 


just something else that should 
happen. I didn’t know what it 
was. just another beat that 
should hit.' As though life lacked 
a certain consequence. That’s one 
way to describe what stories are: 
stories add a certain consequen- 
tial beat to life.” Ford proves the 


truth of Wallace Stevens’ great 
line: "In an age of disbelief, it is 
for the poet to provide the satis- 
faction of belief with his measure 
and his style.” 


Women With Men (Harvill Press 
£1499, 256 pages). 
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Why icons cannot be 
a feminist issue 


We all need politically incorrect dreams and fantasies 
regardless of gender, argues Jackie Wullschlager 


I t is Joan Smith’s mis- 
fortune that the first 
essay of this collection, 
called “To Di For”, dis- 
cusses the likely future and 
bid age of Diana, Princess of 
Wales. Written several 
months ago, the piece is 
both prophetic - in suggest- 
ing that, as with Jackie 
Kennedy and Marilyn Mon- 
roe, tragedy and death will 
best sustain Diana’s Icono- 
graphic status - and criti- 


different for 

GIRLS: HOW 
CULTURE CREATES 
WOMEN 
by Joan Smith 

Chino A Windus £10.99, 
176 pages 


cally acute, in its suggestion 
that diminishing happiness 
makes us love our heroines 
more. But it is also jarring in 
- its mocking mood ("Princess 
of Wails”), in its reasoned, 
grey advice that Diana buy a 
house, find a full-time job. 
call herself Ms Spencer and 
“get on with her life as a 
single woman” . 

The opening essay defines 
the tone of this bold, inter- 
esting. uneven book. On the 
plus side, there is energetic 

writing, wit, common-sense 
observations presented with 
freshness, precision and hon- 
esty. On the minus side the 
overriding flaw is that of 
contemporary, rational, 
enli ght ened feminism - the 
inability to understand or 
empathise with the power of 
myth on the collective imagi- 
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nation, and thus to allow for 
the importance of politically 
incorrect fantasies such as 
the beautiful princess car the 
Queen of Hearts in the 
psyches of both sexes. 

Different for Girls is signif- 
icant because it is a mode! of 
self-aware, non-aggressive 
feminism, yet it still inton- 
ates by cutting off a whole 
range of human experiences 
and emotional responses, 
leaving one toquestion the 
role of such books at the end 
of a century which will 
count women's liberation as 
among its greatest achieve- 
ments. Have so many victo- 
ries been won that there are 
now only icons - “how cul- 
ture creates women” - to 
protest against? A decade 
ago, when Smith made her 
name with Misogynies, it 



Joan Smith; a bold, interesting, 
uneven book of essays 


was unimaginable that today pine has dwindled into Bar- 
a beer advertisement would bie”), is chillingly percep- 
appeal across generations of tive. “The Selfish Jean”, 
men with a play on the non- partly autobiographical, 
p.c. line "All I said was that focuses on the 1990s obses- 
a woman’s place was hi the sion with motherhood - 1 


home”. 

Misogynies contributed to 
this change in the cultural 
climate; its best essay, on 
how prejudices about prosti- 
tutes and murderers allowed 
the Yorkshire Ripper persis- 
tently to elude the police, 
was a daggling mix of inves- 
tigative and analytical jour- 
nalism which tempted us to 
sniff out misogynists every- 
where. 

Here too. the succinct, 
self-contained, Journalistic 
pieces are the highlights. 
“Our Lady of the Test 
Tubes”, painting eight-ba- 
bies Mandy Allwood as a 
gruesome Madonna of the 
techno-age, is a superb, 
unrelenting attack on the 
fertility industry. “I’m 
Gonna Make You A . . the 
history of models from the 
Pre-Raphaelite muses to the 
relations between Lagerfeld 
and Claudia Schiffer <“we 
live in an age when Proser- 


dont agree with a word of it, 
but Smith's jibes at the self- 
ish hypocrisy of those who 
choose to reproduce, at Tony 
Blair and Harriet Harman 
for decli nin g local schools 
for their children (“tribal in 
origin, granting privileges to 
blood ties over the welfare of 
society in general”), are 
ambitious and provocative. 

The analytical essays - 
the obligatory Freud-bash- 
ing. mushy arguments 
rehearsing the familiar the- 
sis that “the main difference 
between men and women in 
any culture is that women 
are treated differently", an 
equation of Taliban terror 
and western cultural oppres- 
sion - are less successful. 
Where they go wrong is in 
the denial of things, like 
“blood ties”, that are more 
basic to most of us than the 
feminist instinct. “Unnatural 
Bom Killers”, suggesting 
that we feel more venomous 


towards female than male 
killers - “Here they come, 
hand in hand, that demonic 
female duo, Myra-and-Rose" 
[Hindley and West] - is an 
affront to most people’s 
sense that evil of this nature 
is beyond sexual politics. 

The essay on Jackie Kenn- 
edy and Diana, Princess of 
Wales, misses the essential 
nature of myth. “From the 
Virgin Mary to Marilyn Mon- 
roe, our icons are women we 
admire because they have 
made a sacrifice - in blood 
or ambition” Smith writes. 
But so have our male icons - 
from Christ to Hamlet, Oscar 
Wilde to Kennedy. 

The point is not that 
women are oppressed but 
that sadness is part of the 
human condition: our icons 
combine tragedy with glam- 
our, self-destruction with 
infinite potential, because, 
magnified in the public eye, 
such lives reflect our own 
mixed existences. 

Yet one of the achieve- 
ments of Different for Girls is 
to trumpet the joy of mixed 
lives - of difference. Smith’s 
resentment that “women are 
expected to be different from 
men but the same as each 
other” is one many women 
share. Her plea that “we 
insist on self-definition 
instead of nervously listen- 
ing to and absorbing the cul- 
tural messages" is timely in 
an age dominated by media 
images and soda! compari- 
son. 

The autobiographical ele- 
ments recording “the scary 
but thrilling consequences of 
throwing off other people’s 
expectations” give weight 
and resonance to the polem- 
ics. Feminist tracts no lon- 
ger change our lives; where 
this one points a way for- 
ward is in opening up 
debates in a style which 
combines entertainment 
with persuasion, and mostly 
avoids dogma. 


T hose pessimists who 
proclaim the health 
of the contemporary 
novel poor and that 
many novels are still-bom 
are belied by these three 
examples. 

lain Banks's A Song of 
Stone is an imaginary, 
visionary. Gothic horror 
story of deep moral corrup- 
tion, set in an indeterminate 
landscape belonging to some 
period between the Middle 
Ages and the near future. An 
aristocrat called Abel and 
his consort whose incestu- 
ous relationship is hinted at 
throughout - “Are you two 
married? Is she your wife?” 
“Not as such” and “our love 
- deemed wrong congeni- 
tally - choose to flee their 
castle, but are forced back 
by a band of irregulars. 
These guerrillas are led by a 
fearsome lieutenant a young 
woman of menace and mys- 
tery who is not averse to 
administering the coup de 

A SONG OF STONE 

by Iain Banks 

£16.99, 384 pages 

• IN DESOLATE 
HEAVEN 

by Robert Edric 

Duckworth £14.99. 256 pages 


A SKIN DIARY 

by John Fuller 

Chatto A Wmdus £9.99. 
J 92 pages 


gr&ce to her grievously 
wounded soldiers by shoot- 
ing them in the head. 

Banks's narrative is redo- 
lent of Shakespeare, and his 
pages are haunted by shades 
from Macbeth: distant ech- 
oes sound in Abel’s wretched 
castle as he surveys the dan- 
gerous lieutenant and her 
men around his precincts, 
“Our dead chicks come home 
to roost at last” 

Banks is a virtuoso of lan- 
guage and imagery, and is 
playful with both. The nov- 
el’s opening is an attractive 
romantic descriptive pre- 
lude; but quickly the drama- 
tis personae are introduced. 
Refugees in slow-moving col- 
umns, “shuffling, eyes cast 
downwards, trundling from 
roughly west to vaguely 
east” are “fragile, flamma- 
ble, disposable - by their 
nature demanding some suit- 
able ill-use.” Then, with 


Fiction/Brian Martin 

Gothic 
romance 
and horror 


what is typical of Banks’s 
verbal wit. he adds, “We 
joined them easily enough, 
fitting in yet standing out.” 

The ruthless lieutenant 
hangs three looters from the 
castle’s towers, “their lives 
negated by a knot, and by 
that length short- 
ened their swaying will 

so sway others.” Banks uses 
unexpected, surprising 
words. He prods the reader’s 
mind out of ordinariness 
into new, unusual paths. 
The narrative form is a sus- 
tained address, a monologue 
to Abel's sister. It stands as 
a last confession and reveals 
macabre horrors of sex and 
war. It is an apocalyptic 
masterpiece. 

Robert Edric’s Jr Desolate 
Heaven is similarly a novel 
of romantic horror, but it is 
.also a psychological novel 
which admirers of Pat Bark- 
er’s The Regeneration Tril- 
ogy wifi like. The anguish in 
people’s minds brought on 
by the horror of war is inves- 
tigated. 

The setting is Switzerland 
1919, a small town whose 
clinic has been turned into a 
rehabilitation centre for men 
shattered physically and 
mentally by battle. One 
patient is a boy whose hair 
turned white overnight: 
“he’s supposed to have seen 
something that made it hap- 
pen. Thing is, it struck him 
dumb too, so he can’t even 
tell anyone what it was he 
saw.” Another soldier. 
Hunter, awaits his impend- 
ing court-martial, while a 
young officer. Jameson, 
looks after him in an 
attempt to atone for his own 
indefinable g uilt 

An enigmatic figure, Jame- 
son lives apart in the town 
and combines a legitimate 
trade in antiquarian books 
with a seemingly seamy 
business in sexually provoc- 


ative photographs: he inhab- 
its quarters which could 
derive from Conradian 
streets of shabby porno- 
graphic bookshops and 
develops a relationship with 
Elizabeth Mortlake, who is 
caring for her war-widowed 
sister-in-law, Mary. Through 
thoughtful, carefully con- 
structed dialogue, the devas- 
tating turmoil that war cre- 
ates in people’s lives is 
brought home. 

As you would expect, John 
Fuller’s novella is poetic in 
imagination and expression. 
It is a celebration of cre- 
ation. sung by a foetus 
recorded in diary entries. 
The background is humble 
domesticity of a Welsh 
sheep-farming community, 
“The life of prosperity for a 
man and a woman is the 
selling of sheep and the set- 


ting of cheese." Fuller 
describes Welsh boys collect- 
ing and blowing eggs to dec- 
orate for Easter, “Until its 
cover is blown. Then its jel- 
lies gather and tremble at 
the pinhole and drift into 
sticky lost strands”: like 
Banks, he plays with words. 

In a way, A Skm Diary is a 
riddle: it is arcane, ironically 
a sort of closed book. You 
have to think hard about 
what he writes: “And all the 
time your clasped hands are 
not an inch from where the 
ark of the covenant passes 
clean over Jordan.” And it is 
only towards the end of the 
book that it becomes dear 
that the “It” referred to by 
the narrative is the foetus. 

I opened A Skin Diary 
directly after reading Peter 
Natbanielsz’s A Time to be 
Bom, a book as important 
for our origins as A Brief 
History of Time. He explains 
pregnancy and parturition 
based on research, appropri- 
ately enough for Fuller’s 
book, into sheep and 
humans, and I was immedi- 
ately able to answer Fuller's 
question about the moment 
of birth posed towards the 
end of the novella: “Whose is 
the decision? Where the 
band that decreed the pre- 
cise term?" The answer is 
the foetus’s. The British 
novel is certainly alive and 

kicking . 
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T he hand that shook 
mine had shaken, four 
months before, a 
small, naked, gold- 
plated man. Many 
such were waved about that 
night, especially by people 
involved in Uxe making of The 
English PaticnL Bat producer 
Saul Zaentz got to wave the big- 
gest one. The Best Film Oscar. 

Showbiz history was made by 
a film that re-made popular cine- 
ma's approach to history. The 
English Patient was part Law- 
rence Of Arabia, part Last Year 
In Marienbad - heroism and 
spectacle, pins anguished love, 
the gyrations of memory and the 
enigmas of identity. Zaentz and 
writer-director Anthony Mingb- 
ella were suddenly being 
acclaimed as movie saviours of 
the western world: men who 
stood up for art, oatfaced the 
studios and might even expel the 
money-changers from the Acad- 
emy. 

Zaentz hardly looks the part 
The white-bearded mini-mogul, 
who also won the top statuette 
for One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s 
Nest and Amadeus, resembles an 
off-duty Santa Clans or a kindly 
senior obstetrician. When we 
met in London, he bad been help- 
ing The English Patient through 
its rebirth pangs as a video cas- 
sette: a process much like real 
midwifery since yon have to 
squeeze a large object through, 
or rather into, a small space. 

Sorely the rippling deserts of 
Anthony Minghella’s war-and- 
love epic will be lost on a TV 
screen, I ask. It is not jnst a 


Movies in the right spirit 

Nigel Andrews talks to Saul Zaentz, the film producer who is master of the long-shot literary adaptations 


different size, it is a different 
shape. 

“The picture was made for the 
big screen format and yon can 
lose when yon crop,” admits 
Zaentz. “We filmed Amadeus on 
wide screen at a 2.37-to-i ratio 
and had to cut it down to 1.33. 
You sacrifice nearly 40 per cent 
of the image, though The English 
Patient will be available in some 
territories Tetterboxed’ into wide 
screen. 

“But what I love about video Is 
seeing a film after you’ve seen it 
first in the cinema, because then 
you can bring to your memory 
and imagination.’' And you can 
have the movie to yourself 
instead of sharing it with a hun- 
dred popcorn addicts restlessly 
trying to work out the plat. 

Zaentz and Mlnghella took on 
the sales challenge of the decade, 
possibly the century, when they 
tried to interest Hollywood in an 
enigmatic novella by the Booker 
Prize-winning Michael Qndaatje. 

“The studios want to hear ‘It’s 
about this white detective and 
this black detective,’" says 
Zaentz. “Or ‘It's this gay and 
two girls, one of wbom's Julia 
Roberts.* But Michael’s novel 
bad a good critical buzz and 
their main fear was whether 
Anthony, who'd done well with a 
little film in Truly. Madly. 


Deeply, could direct something 
large-scale. I learned to ask 
back, ‘Vermeer only painted 
small paintings. Would you let 
him paint a big one?* 

“We actually didn't go to the 
studios until Anthony had fin- 
ished. the script. He wrote a 220- 
page first draft, which is enor- 
mous. Then he stayed at my 
house for four weeks, where I 
bad him chained to the table to 
work on it and cut It down!" 

O ndaatje came and 
went, offering sug- 
gestions. Then 20th 
Century Fox offered 
more suggestions - 
less helpful - when the script 
landed on their desk requiring to 

be cast They jibbed at the act 
ress who would prove the revela- 
tion of the movie. They didn’t 
want Kristin Scott-Thomas. ‘No 
chemistry’ is what studios say 
when what they really mean is 
they want a name actress. They 
wanted to give Scott-Thomas a 
screen test and I refused. I said, 
‘Who gets to judge the chemis- 
try?’ Of course they do." 

Zaentz held firm amid a rain of 
suggestions, including Demi 
Moore. Fox also wanted someone 
starrier than Willem Dafoe to 
play the American spy, Zaentz, 
they claim, promised them A1 



Saul Zaentz One Flew Over The 
Cuckoo's Nest, Amadeus and now 
The Engfish Patient 

Pacino. “Ridiculous,” Zaentz 
says. “He was getting S7m to 
$10m a picture and I said that’s 
absurd. Bedford and Connery 
were also fa«Tlri»rf about. All good, 
but they would have sent the 
budget into orbit." 

Zaentz deserted Fox for S Dra- 
mas, borne of Pulp Fiction. 
whose only concern was with 
naming times. “We had a 4 hour 
20 minute rough cut and when I 


showed it to my own company 
you could tell from everyone’s 
body language that they liked it, 
“bought' it, believed it. Miramax 
then saw it at 2 hours S3 and 
accepted it, though we trimmed 
it back to 2 hours 40." 

Finally The English Patient 
escaped Into the world, to repeat 
the triumph of Zaeotz’s previous 
long-shot literary adaptations 
based on Kesey and Shaffer. But 
then Cram his youth, this man 
had combined a taste for gam- 
bling with a taste for literature. 
Raised in New Jersey, he found 
profitable recreation in the casi- 
nos. 

Then he took the greater gam- 
ble of entering the record busi- 
ness, promoting jazz concerts 
and early Creedence Clearwater 
albums. The only downside hoe 
was a legal spat with musician 
John Fogerty who serenaded him 
on disc as ‘Mr Greed.’ Says 
Zaentz: T sned him and won 
enough money to buy a house. 
Hare’s a guy complaining he's 
been screwed who’s gotten over 
$9m from ns in the last 10 
years." 

Meanwhile he read books and 
dreamed of filming them, nota- 
bly Ken Kesey’s seminal hippy 
testament One Flew Over The 
Cuckoo’s Nest The battle to put 
this on screen was nearly as his- 


toric as with The English Patient. 
Zaentz enlisted Michael Doug- 
las’s he|p in wresting the rights 
from his father Kirk, who had 
performed a Broadway stage ver- 
sion and wanted to do the film. 
Then Zaentz had to change 
scr iptwrite rs in mid-screen adap- 
tation. 

Tn 70 pages Ken Kesey, who 
was asked to do the first version, 
had rewritten the book. He made 
it totally surreal. The nurse wore 
a Valkyrie helmet in every scene, 
and she’d w alk down the hall- 
way scraping the walls until 
blood ran down. It was too 
much.” 

A new writer, plus th e 

Czech pragmatism of 
director Milos For- 
man, saved the day. 
Cuckoo swept the 
Oscars as Amadeus (directed by 
Forman again) did eight years 
later, disproving, says Zaentz, 
the recent contention that artis- 
tic pwii never made it big at the 
Academy Awards before The 
English Patient. 

T was on the board of gover- 
nors for six years, and the shock 
and surprise was how much they 
favoured small films or art films. 
We pushed to give special 
awards to Akira Kurosawa and 
Satyajit Ray. Cuckoo was an 


independently financed movie 
deUvSed through United Artiste 
People said. ’Oh they're too 
small a company, it U never 
Trin.’ Lotta garbage. It won fire 
Oscars including Best Film. 

That top award means that the 
producer gets to stride onto the 
ILge and hold high the gilded 
statuette: surely the greatest, 
possibly the only, moment of 
public warmth that there often 
coldly-regarded powerbrokers 
and pursewatchers receive in an 


W by, 1 ask Zaentz, 
be a producer? 
In a director-ori- 
ented culture 
the producer 
will always get the Hame when 
things go wrong, never the 
praise when they go right. 
“Directors want someone they 
can trust and consult with. They 
want to hear an honest opinion. 
With me and Milos, we would 
fight all day about the script, 
then we’d say ‘It’s 7.30. Where 
are we going to have dinner?’ 
“You have to get to the point 

on a picture where there's no 
•you’ «" d no ‘me.’ On The 
English Patient all the actors, the 
director, writer, producer took 
50 per cent or more salary defer- 
rals. There was one week we ran 
out of money when everyone 
could have walked off the set 
They didn't Producing a movie 
is about creating a spirit If yon 
have the right spirit on the set - 
whatever that takes - then yon 
have the best shot at having the 
right movie." 


Pulling 
power 
of the 
paparazzi 

Tracy Corrigan finds snapshots 
elevated to. art in New York 


T he last in the make- 
shift montage of 
paparazzi pictures, 
set apart from the 
rest is an image of an ele- 
gant couple in evening dress, 
snapped from behind. I 
didn't recognise the man (it 
turned out to be Ralph Lau- 
ren) but I knew the woman 
instantly: it was Princess 
Di ana. 

This is the only picture of 
her in an exhibition of papa- 
razzi photographs which 
opened at the Robert Miller 
gallery in New York on 
Tuesday - less than two 
weeks after her death in a 
car accident which the papa- 
razzi may have caused, 
either directly or indirectly. 
The instant familiarity of 
the back of her head shows 
the power of the thousands 
of images of the "people's 
Princess” which have bom- 
barded our senses for nearly 
20 years, and made her the 
world's most famous woman. 
And perhaps it helps explain 
the highly personal grief 
of millions of people who 
had never met her, but nev- 
ertheless felt an intimate 
bond. 

“At the end of the day, it's 
any man and any woman, 
going to dinner.” admits 
Olivier Renaud-CIGment. 
who spent nine months gath- 
ering the photos for the exhi- 
bition. “Unless it’s supported 
by a legend and a story, it's 
nothing." 

He is right, and that is 
wby some of the photos on 
display - there are polar- 
oids, for example, of uniden- 
tified dogs and babies, which 
seemed to lie well beyond 
the boundaries of paparazzi 
territory - fail to hold the 
interest 

The whole premise of 
paparazzi snaps Is the titilla- 
tion of famous faces, prefera- 
bly in intimate moments. 
Braced for this guilty plea- 
sure, the unknown, and even 
the semi -famous, cannot fell 


to disappoint But obviously 
over- or under-exposed pic- 
tures are also irritating. This 
is an art gallery, after all, 
and people are being asked 
to pay good money for what 
in some cases look like failed 
holiday snaps. 

Of course, as in most mod- 
em art, the issue of what 
constitutes Art turns out to 
be the whole point of the 
exhibition. The first half 
deals with the work of the 
early Italian paparazzi, 
immortalised In Federico 
Fellini’s film La Dolce Vita. 
Some of these shots are as 
tacky as they come, but 
somehow the stylishness of 
1950s Italy and the starkness 
of the monochrome help 
raise the tone, and the sight 
of those big cumbersome 
cameras with the enormous 
□ash bulbs is strangely nos- 
talgic. 

T he second half of 
the exhibition, with 
photos dating from 
1964 onwards, fea- 
tures the work of only one 
genuine paparazzo. The 
other photographers come 
from the fashion and art 
worlds. Bruce Weber being 
the best known. 

These photos illustrate 
“the way the ideas and tech- 
niques of the paparazzi have 
transformed the field of pho- 
tography", according to the 
gallery blurb. They certainly 
do. Everyone who is anyone 
photographs celebrities 
these days it seems, and the 
gap between the artificial 
and the candid, between art 
and tabloid photo-journal- 
ism, appears to have been 
eroded. 

Some shots are obviously 
posed - Brigitte Bardot 
lolling seductively for 
a bevy of snappers - while 
in other shots, the camera's 
attention is clearly 
unwanted, since the subjects 
can be seen attacking the 
artists. 



Usng ph o tographer s as well as abused by them: Brigitte Bardot poses for the p a parazzi In 1956 


Mario Da Bad 


In others, the relationship 
between subject and photog- 
rapher is more murky. A 
pouting Melanie Griffith, 
'Meg Ryan hiding her face 
behind one hand In mock- 
coyness. look as if they are 
having fun with their sup- 
posed torturers. 

When celebrities are out at 
charity dinners, or even on 
dates in smart restaurants, 
are they still performing? 
Can they stop performing. 


even if they want to? 

The case of Princess Diana 
is even more complex. The 
camera loved her. and often, 
it seems, she loved the cam- 
era. She could not have 
reached the near mythic sta- 
tus which caused millions to 
mourn her death without the 
constant snapping of the 
paparazzi But the mourners 
who lined the roadside at 
her funeral and applauded 
her brother who be derided 


the paparazzi were the very 
tabloid readers who fuelled 
the ardour which may have 
killed her. 

If glimpses of the private 
lives of the rich and famous 
are not yet considered art by 
the purists, they are already 
valuable collectors’ items. In 
the first few hours of the 
exhibition, some snaps had 
already sold, the gallery 
said. 

And Monday's Wall Street 


Journal carried a classified 
advertisement for a scarlet 
silk and lace cocktail dress 
which once belonged to Prin- 
cess Diana - lot 35 of the 
recent Christie's auction in 
New York. The owner, who 
has apparently decided to 
cash in on her death, speci- 
fies that the dress has been 
on the cover of People maga- 
zine. 

Even her dresses are 


. famous now. 
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F or three or four 
years now, the Wig- 
more Hall has been 
booking mixed pairs 
of distinguished singers to 
sing one or another of Hugo 
Wolfs great "songbooks". 
There are four of those, each 
containing about 50 songs, 
infinitely various but 
stamped with its own special 

character: the Spanisches 
Liederbuch and Italiemsches 
Liederbuch, and the songs 
after Goethe and Eduard 
Mfirike. On Saturday we had 
Felicity Lott and Olaf Bar to 
explore Wolfs “Italian" col- 
lection in Paul Heyse’s 
sophisticated German ver- 
sions. 

None of the Uederbacher 
is a “cycle"; singers can vary 
the order as they like. Bar 
and Lott chose to keep the 
first and last songs in place, 
but they saved most of the 
comic songs for their second 



Recital/ David Murray 

Mixed doubles 


half. That left Lott with fan- 
ciful raptures, angry retorts 
and vengeful diatribes, all 
slightly muted by her muzzy 
German. Loud climaxes 
sounded blotty, as if she had 
misjudged the scale of the 
hall. Disappointing; she is, 
after all, one of the rare 
English divas to have broken 
triumphantly into the Aus- 
tro-German operatic market 

B ar, who is not only 
a native but a prod- 
uct of peerless East 
German training, 
showed her up (unintention- 
ally, Tm sure) in everything 
he sang. Suddenly the lan- 
guage became vital, and one 


could hear why Wolf set 
each phrase as he did. 

Furthermore, Bar was 
back in superb vocal form. 
There were a few years 
when the lovely bloom of his 
youthful baritone was gone, 
and nothing very interesting 
had replaced it. Now his 
lower range has grown into 
new depth and character, 
and he projected almost 
every song with extrovert 
confidence and sparky intel- 
ligence. A joy to hear. 

Lott must have been lis- 
tening to him. Tor she 
returned in their second half 
to- deliver every song with 
forward, incisive wit - and 
in properly articulate Ger- 


man. The language and 
Wolfs music are so inter- 
twined that nothing less will 
do, given the ever-encroach- 
ing piano-parts. 

Their “accompanist", 
really an equal partner, was 
Malcolm Martin eau, cre- 
atively alert. It may have 
been his idea to treat "Nicht 
linger karm ich smgen". a 
swain’s lament after seren- 
ading vainly on an Inclem- 
ent night, not as the usual 
dank apology but loud and 
stark. One felt the singer 
braced against a heartless 
unforgiving wind. 

All these nervy, miracu- 
lous songs trail long perfor- 
mance-histories; once in a 
while, a drastic re-reading is 
a reviving tonic. Meanwhile, 
the Wigmore series contin- 
ues to give keen pleasure 
whilst honing our discrimi- 
native instincts. Everybody 
could do with that 


Theatre/Alas tair Macaulay 

All nose, 
no heart 


E dmond Rostand's 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 
among 1 the most sur- 
efire plays in the 
repertory, is a hundred years 
old. Splendid stuff: beauty- 
and-th e-beast, wit, swash- 
buckling, pathos, romance, 
comedy, bravado, secret 
heartbreak, love at the last 
minute. And yet I confess I 
hope that no sudden spate of 
Cyranos will mark the cente- 
nary. The Royal Shakespeare 
Company's new staging is 
the fourth I have seen in the 
1990s (not to mention the 
film or the ballet), and, for 
the moment, I feel very 
nearly Cyrano-ed out 
Does this near-surfeit 
explain why this production 
Is lhe first to have left my 
eyes dry? No. Gregory Dor- 
an's staging is robust, hand- 
some. but also a tad over- 
choreographed and slick. 
And Antony Sheris Cyrano 
la very robust Indeed: the 
most Incessantly defensive 
Cyrano I have seen. In the 
thick crust this massive- 
nosed knight has farmed to 
fend off the world, there are 
no cracks: not even cracks to 
release true love, or sponta- 
neous emotioa We are not 
allowed to glimpse his bleed- 
ing heart, and after a while 
we realise that it does not 
exist 

Sher is so strongly manip- 
ulative of the language he 
spins in every scene that he 
is lone master of every situa- 
tion. When he delivers 
poetry beneath Roxane's bal- 
cony, he seems involved not 
in off-the-cuff self-expres- 
sion, but solely in a form of 
emotional masturbation. 
When he speaks of Gascony 
to his beleaguered and 
doomed comrades, he seems 
concerned not in spontane- 
ous feeling, but solely in an 
exercise to work himself and 
them up to a climax. What 
suffering he shows Is merely 
a form of masochism. This 
Cyrano is invulnerable. 

This reading is valid and 
intelligent - although Sher 
overdoes the flashing eyes 
terribly, and his body-lan- 
guage in the final scene is 
preposterous for one sup- 
posed to have a head wound 
- but it is neither touching 
nor, in the long run, sustain- 
ing. The circular smear tha t. 
Christian spots on the last 
letter to Roxane: that is not 
a tear from Cyrano, it's 
merely a drop of his abun- 
dant sweat 

The heart of Rostand's 
play belongs, in this perfor- 
mance, entirely to Roxane. 
Alexandra Gilbreath, in this 
role, alone here makes the 
old play fresh. This Is a most 
original actress, bright and 
tough, capable of bringing 
an vivid pushiness and a 
compelling hint of vulgarity 
to roles. (She is taming her 
worst vocal mannerisms, 
although they are still audi- 
ble: in emotional lines, she 
tends to push her voice from 
diaphragm to nose as if 
through a heavy cold; and 
she often allows her voice to 
slur suddenly downwards on 
the last word of a line, with 
an effect of cynicism.) This 
Eraane has not the elegant 
and noble sentiments that 
others have brou g h t to the 
role. No: she is eager, selfish, 
impetuous, ardent 
In the first scene of the 


play, when she hardly 
speaks a word, she raises the 
tension more than anyone 
else simply by the burning 
attention she pays to Chris- 
tian and to Cyrano; and in 
the final act, when she real- 
ises at last that it was 
Cyrano who wrote the love 
letters to her, her first emo- 
tion Is real anger. Her best 
scene of all is on the bal- 
cony, as she hears his words. 
Although we don't feel that 
this Cyrano is in love with 
her, we do see that she is 
violently affected by them: 
they wipe the confident 



Antony Sher as Cyrano 


smile from her lips, they 
transform her entire breath- 
ing into a sexual rhythm, 
they cause hot tears to dew 
her cheeks. With this 
Roxane, you know her tears 
must be hot She has guts, 
she has pride, she has bite: 
we see how right she would 
be for Cyrano - though no 
Roxane would be right for 
Sheris Cyrano. 

T he Gascon cadets, in 
their Three Muske- 
teers outfits, all wing 
an anthem that is 
sheer 20th-century football: 
tawdry. Anthony Burgess's 
rich and polished translation 
is used. The fights, and lad- 
dish routines, and ensemble 
pranks, and swings-on-a- 
chandeliers have been 
worked out to a T. Nobody 
sensible could believe a bit 
of it, but the japes are jolly. 
And to watch the sword- 
fights on the thrust stage of 
Stratford-upon-Avon's Swan 
Theatre is nail-bttingly 
good. Everyone performs 
well, notably Darlene John- 
son as Roxane’s resilient 
duenna and Raymond Cool- 
timrd as Christian, the gor- 
geous darling whom Roxane 
marries (and who, here, 
seems so much more genu- 
inely in love with her than 
Cyrano). 

Robert Jones hag designed 
it to perfection. Each new 
frock worn by Roxane adds a 
little frisson of glamour to 
this historical romance. As 
for Cyrano's nose, none was 
ever better devised. It really 
does seem to have been lived 
in. 


Sponsored by Allied 
Domecq. In RSC repertory at 
the Swan Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 
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ARTS 



The Manolesso-Ferro, Contarinf-Fasan and Contain! palaces on ttia Grand Canal, Venice by Richard Bonington 


Romantic myth of glories past 

William Packer admires an evocative exhibition of Venice at the Fondazione Giorgio Cini 


I t grows ever easier to 
forget what Venice 
once was: a great 
power in the world 
that “once did . . . hold 
the georgeous East in fee; 
and was.tbe safeguard of the 
West.;. the eldest Child of 
Liberty.” Two hundred years-, 
on from the fall of the Most 
Serene Republic before the 
young Bonaparte, we see 
only the fading physical 
glory, catch a whiff of 
romantic melancholy, if that 
is what it is. in the air. and 
look to the ersatz fripperies 
of the modem Carnival to 
tnvialise the past 
Venice has always had her 
tourists, but in greater days 
the visitor’s astonishment at 
the gothic and re naiss a n ce 
splendour that met him as 
he stepped off the boat, 
might well have been tem- 
pered by a certain trepida- 
tion, if not actual fear, at the 
sight, not to say smell, of an 
Albanian pirate being grilled 
alive between the twin pil- 
lars of the Piazzetta. There 
were the spies, the anony- 
mous denunciations, the 


secrecy, the Council of Ten, 
The Three: Venice in those 
days was a serious place. 

From State to Myth, the 
exhibition now at the Cini 
Foundation on S.Giorgio 
Maggiore- begins not quite 
with the poor pirate' 1 done tcj ’ 
a tom. but with symbols of 
statehood, authority and 
power of those days - Car- 
paccios great Winged Lion 
of St Mark: a magnificent 
16th century painted wooden 
figure of Venice herself, per- 
sonified as Justice. 

There are old maps of the 
lagoon and the Venetian ter- 
ritories on the terra firrna. 
There is Veronese’s allegory 
of Lepanto, the great victory 
at sea against the Turk in 
1571. Above all, there in all 
their glory are the doges and 
Venetian nobles - NIcolo da 
Ponte, Doge from 1578 to 
1585, in a remarkable terra- 
cotta by Vittoria, Titian’s 
portrait of Doge Francesco 
Vender, and Admiral Vin- 
cenzo Cappello by Tintor- 
etto. ' 

As the story moves on 
through the slow , decline of 


the 17th and 18th centuries, 
so these nobles strut no less 
grandly, and the surround- 
ing pomp and glitter grow, if 
anything, more indulgent. 
The symbolism, as we see in 
the allegories of .Tiepolo, 
Ratnni and the elder Guardi, 
Venice Triumphant, Bride of 
the Sea. is no less 
highffown. And yet we real- 
ise, by the physical image 
left to us by Canaletto, Lon- 
ghi and Frencesco, the 
younger Guardi, that their 
Venice is largely the Venice 
we too know so well 

O nly the bull- 
fights in the 
Piazza, the fes- 
tivals, high cer- 
emonies, eter- 
nal carnival and, of course, 
thp mass of maritime traffic 
along the Molo, have gone. 
Even to the last, Venice was 
fnll nf energy, and building 
stnL 

And then she stopped, as 
though on May 12. 1797. a 
curtain had come down. 
There , was a brief flurry of 
neo-classical activity run- 


ning on into the early years 
of French and Austrian 
occupation, and Gian 
Domenico, the great Tiepo- 
lo's under-rated son, lingered 
on a year or two. But where 
before Venice had always 
made even the incoming 
artist her own, now it 
seemed that all her own had 
gone. 

But Art too abhors a vac- 
uum, and immediately in 
their place there came the 
great touring painters. Ital- 
ian, German. French, Ameri- 
can, English. They came, 
perhaps as they still come, 
to mourn the dead republic, 
but found the expected 
corpse surprisingly robust, 
though much chang ed, and 
with it the myth itself, from 
one of transcendent power 
and glory to the romantic 
myth of loss and glories 
past It is to these later art- 
ists that the second part of 
this fascinating show is 
given. 

The greatest of them is 
Turner, whose vision of the 
ethereal city rising from the 
waters, bathed in light and 


mist, is now as conventional 
as any Guardi or Panai»ttn 
But his younger and no less 
talented contemporary. Rich- 
ard Bonington, created in a 
single visit shortly before his 
early death, an image of 
Venice no less lasting and, if 
anything, more particular. 
Looking closely into the rich 
facades of the palazzi even 
while talcing in the broader 
view, he anticipates the 
closer preoccupations of 
Raskin, or even Whistler. All 
are beautifully represented 
here, as are Sargent and 
Sickert, with a nod too to 
Monet and Boudin, Moreau 
and Redon. 

But the joy of the show 
rests not entirely with the 
familiar or the first-rate. 
Lesser artists have always 
had their place in Venice, 
and are not always to be 
sniffed at Here, from fifty's 
moonlit Bridge of Sighs, 
with its dark goings-on, or 
Hayez’s mysterious widow 
on the balcony of the Ducal 
Palace, as distraught as she 
is d^colletee, quelle balcon , 
to the delicate views along 


the Zattere of James Hol- 
land. the Tumerian extrava- 
gance of Zeim, the refined, 
confident simplicity of Inch- 
bold working far out in the 
lagoon, the clutch of 
Americans, Twatchman, 
Curtis, Prendergast and 
Francis Smith, and early 
Boccione magnificent on the 
Grand Canal, there is some- 
thing unexpected at every 
turn. 

Only with the later 20th 
century does the show lose 
its way. although De Pisis 
and Vedova are strong and 
appoprlate enough with 
their facades of SMoise, and 
the Carlo Carra has a certain 
charm. But it is not enough 
to enlist abstractions by Fon- 
tana and Santamaso simply 
for the sake of a- touch of 
Modernism by association. A 
trip round the Academy 
might have done just as 
welL 

Venice - from State to 
Myth: Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini, S.Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice, until November 30; 
supported by B Gazzettmo. 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Talent in 
ten minutes 


T elevision never was 
an easy medium tor 
the novice and 
these days, with 
greater concentration than 
ever on ratings, it is proba- 
bly more difficult to get a 
start as a programme maker 
than at any time in the 
industry’s history. Not that 
this puts people off. Today 
any producer advertising for 
a runner (the lowest of the 
low. a runner of errands) 
will get applications from 
graduates with starred firsts 
and PhDs, offering to do the 
job for nothing just for the 
sake of the foothold. Anx- 
ious Parents are reverting to 
the Dickensian practice of 
offering to pay for their chil- 
dren to be apprenticed. With 
universities turning out 
thousands of media-studies 
graduates every year, televi- 
sion is rapidly approaching 
the condition of the acting 
world where 85 per cent of 
the profession is out of work 
at any given time. Don't 
send your daughter to the 
Beeb, Mrs Worthington. 

At the recent Edinburgh 
Television Festival. Kelvin 
MacKenzie, the former editor 
of the Sun who now runs the 
tiny cable channel, Live TV 
(where they screen topless 
darts, and the weather fore- 
cast is delivered in Norwe- 
gian by a young woman In a 
very small bathing costume) 
explained that one way he 
keeps his costs down is by 
employing the offspring of 
all middle- class frien ds 
and paying them a pittance. 
In such circumstances it 
becomes not merely unusual 
but almost bizarre to dis- 
cover a slot on a mainstream 
terrestrial network which is 
actually designed to show- 
case the work of new direc- 
tors. However, BBC2 has 
begun another season of 10 x 
10 which means that they 
are showing ten programmes 
by newcomers, each lasting 
10 minutes, some fact and 
some fiction. 

Watch all of them (they 
began last week and con- 
tinue tomorrow with E9 6c) 
and you realise that the 
series benefits from all the 
advantages, but also suffers 
from all the weaknesses, of 
untried directors, sometimes 
within the same programme. 
Far example, in E9 6c Domi- 
nic Clemence takes a fasci- 
nating subject - an intensely 
difficult rock climb in Wales 
called The Indian Face - and 
approaches it via Redhead 
and Dawes, two men who 
have, we assume, climbed it 
They seem to have different 
ideas about it, and we see 
one actually on the face and 
the other swarming up the 
doorpost of a building, past 
the first floor, and onto the 
root It is sardonically amus- 
ing. 

Only by consulting the 
press release, however, do 
you discover that the two 
are at daggers drawn, that 
the pitch Is described by The 
CUmbers' Guide as “almost 


beyond the realms of human 
comprehension . . . exception- 
ally severe (excessively so)", 
that Redhead mapped the 
route, then fell from 80 feet, 
and has never completed the 
climb, and that Dawes, who 
has. won't speak to Redhead 
whom he accuses of having 
ruined the cihwh by p ulling 
off a piece of rock and by 
painting on the face. On all 
this the programme is tren- 
dily pon-communicative. 

E very new director 
should be told that 
there is nothing 
clumsy or embar- 
rassing about being seen to 
convey information simply 
and directly to the audience. 
In Malcolm Venville's pro- 
gramme, Remembering Sister 
Ruth, an engrossing little 
piece on the Powell/Press- 
burger film Black Narcissus. 
the viewer has his work cut 
out just discovering the 
name of the film star who is 
the subject of the pro- 
gramme (Kathleen Byron). 

The best of these pro- 
grammes tend to be the most 
straightforward. The first. 
Rat Women, made by stu- 
dent Minkie Spiro, simply 
looked at and listened to a 
succession of women who 
keep, and love, rats. They 
kiss their noses and lick 
their tails (“They taste 
lovely. Yum!") When Fm 21, 
made by Andrew Wilde who 
was an actor for 17 years, 
shows homeless young 
people on the streets of Glas- 
gow, surrounded by pedestri- 
ans who are made to hurtle 
around by Wilde’s over- 
cranked film. Meanwhile, on 
the soundtrack, we bear the 
calm descriptions of the 
young people's desires and 
ambitions. 

Jocelyn Cammack, a 
recent graduate of the 
Northern School of Film and 
Television, made The Thou- 
sand Yard Stare, an utterly 
professional example of cur- 
rent affairs, describing the 
appalling after-effects of hav- 
ing been a rapier missile 
operator in the Falklands 
war and finding your 
weapon malfunctioning just 
as you have in your sights 
the enemy jet which is going 
in to attack the Galahad. 

On the whole the factual 
offerings tend to be more 
impressive than the fiction. 
Why is the protagonist in 
John Humphreys’ updating 
of Gogol’s Diary of A Mad- 
man dressed as Elvis Pres- 
ley? What is the point of Joe 
Wright's Crocodile Snap, set 
in an out-of-season seaside 
town, the Number l location 
cliche in British films? Yet, 
like the rest of the series, 
these prove that if main- 
stream television does run 
short of talented directors, 
there is an abundance of 
replacements waiting in the 
wings. Not that they will 
wait, of course: talent will 
usually find its way onto the 
screen somehow, whatever 
the odds. 


J ohn Hnmphrys asked 
Harriet Hannan ques- 
tions and barged in 
before she had time to 
answer them. The 
whinge of the Celt, subsi- 
dised and over-represented, 
was heard in the land. Radio 
4's predilection for irrelevant 
Americana, sprouted in odd 
corners like autumnal fun- 
gus. All was back, to normal. 

Or was it? We have a new 
brand of pundit on radio 
news programmes. The Brit- 
ish public were magnificent 
in the late national bereave- 
ment, we were told. The 
spokesman was a dumpy, 
middle-aged pop star with a 
suspect coiffure and ill-fit- 
ting suit whose not always 
intelligible contribution to 
the funeral rites had put the 
final showbiz seal on the 
transformation of our val- 
ues. A young woman was 
killed in a tragedy; six days 
later a plaster saint was bur- 
ied in a soap opera. The for- 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

It’s a mad world 


mldable Edward Pearce, a 
frequently abrasive presence 
an radio discussions, came 
out, though . a convinced 
republican, as believing the 
royals had behaved impecca- 
bly. ■ The world is still 
slightly topsy-turvy. 

My favourite Thought for 
the Day came from the nice 
cleric wistfully and wish- 
fully comparing Christianity 
with a polar bear which can 
wait patiently for days 
beside an air-hole for a re 31 
to pop up, or who plunges 
into the icy waters to seek 
out his prey. He was actually 
referring, however improba- 
bly. to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury whose champi- 
onship of old-fashioned 
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trades union rights received 
a TnflTiKng from some scruffy 
oiks in the press as well as 
flip Financial Times. 1 think, 
the bear was a metaphor for 
the' proselytising Christian 
snaffling a stray soul; but to 
the general public the unfor- 
tunate Archbishop awms to 
have had more in common 
with the seaL 

- fit keeping with the new, 
gentle Britain (predicted life- 
span: 10 days), Sunday’s 
Radio 4 schedule replaced a 
programme that combined. 
among - other things, a photo- 
shoot with a visit to a 
morgue, with Dacia Marain- 
i’s View from Abroad. The 
Italian writer looked at the 
difference between loneli- 
ness and solitariness with 
contributions from the 
resigned, the adjusted and 
the happy. 

A charming American 
woman who sounded much 
too intelligent for her 
situation admitted she was 
not outgoing enough to 
be a successful American, 
spending her leisure hours 
reading, phoning friends, 
watching television or 
“just moping”. A lone round- 
the-world sailor described 
the importance of lis tening 
to taped plays: and how 
the sound of gravel crunch- 
ing or chinking tea-cups 
in The Importance of Being 
Earnest were infinitely 
more evocative, and potent 
than cheap music, pace N. 
Coward. Perhaps Maraini’s 
Italian Instincts led her to 
overemphasise the rote (or 


non-role) of the family in 
Britain, hut this was an 
intriguing programme of 
sensible talk from sensible 
people. 

Perhaps touching a more 
resonant chord than we sus- 
pect “Do you like your soli- 
tary state?” Sue Lawley 
asked Sir Frank Kennode in 
the Desert Island Discs that 
followed. He opined that he 
had a wonderfully free life. 
Nobody sent for men in 
white coats or the police. 
But then a scholar who 
could face the destruction of 
thousands of books in the 
tragi-farce of the bungling 
dustmen must be revered, a 
cross between a pagan stoic 
and a Christian saint 

M omentous 
events intruded 
since State of 
the Arts. The 
last programme had been 
overtaken by history even 
before it went out Sir Peter 
Hall glowingly praised the 
Old Vic status quo unaware 
that the ‘'for sale” signs 
were about to be slapped on. 
Chris Smith talked with as 
much authority as he can 
muster as if there had never 
been the merest whisper of 
his replacement It was a 
good, tough and unpreten- 
tious series, excellently pres- 
ented by Jonathan Glancey. 

Old-fashioned high culture 
has included a stanHy cast 
As You lake A led by Imogen 
Stubbs (sigh).' It lasted all of 
two hours and was an Radio 
4, whose new look abolishes 


programmes of such length. 
The national non-music cul- 
turally-aware network is 
banning the national poet 
How intelligent of the sched- 
ulers to remind us by show- 
ing just how rewarding a 
two-hour play can be. 

But then Radio 4’s On 
Your Farm gets a million lis- 
teners, a whopping percent- 
age of the public for all 
radio, at 7J5 on a Sunday 
morning Slasher Boyle, R4’s 
controller, responds with the 
logic of his kind (men in 
suits) by first wanting to 
chop it. then grudgingly 
retaining the programme at 
an even earlier hour. This 
w£U result in loss of listeners 
and doubtless justify its 
eventual disappearance. This 
is how the BBC thinks it 
improves its ratings. 

Boyle is of course a Scot, 
of that nose-severing face- 
spiting race that inspired 
Jekyll and Hyde. The pre-ref- 
erendum vox pops on devo- 
lution ran the national 
gamut, from the cool and the 
canny who were waiting (so 
they said) till the last 
moment to decide how to 
vote to the shop-floor work- 
ers who snarled of being 
screwed by the English for 
hundreds of years - 
strangely, an attitude I find 
applied by rather more edu- 
cated English people to the 
Scots. 

Is a strain of racism creep- 
ing in? “Yes,” happily 
beamed a Scotswoman I 
know. Like most of the expat 
Scottish she is comfortably 
established with rewarding 
work In England, resents not 
being able to vote in a coun- 
try she hardly ever sets foot 
in, and feels free to insult 
those among whom she 
lives. A mad world, my mas- 
ters. 


Theatre/Ian Shuttleworth 

Chinese whispers 


I n New Territories, David 
KJ5. Tse and his Yellow 
Earth Theatre company 
fell into the trap which, 
to my mind, has previously 
ensnared Ivan Hang’s Tripi- 
taka company working in 
the same area of Chinese- 
Brltish artistic and cultural 
interface. To wit. Tse and his 
collaborators begin from 
first cultural principles but 
never move sufficiently 
beyond them, leaving us 
with a bald, predictable nar- 
rative which gives few if any 
fresh insights into the Chi- 
nese-British experience. 

New Territories tells of the 
Wong family, living in a 
small village in the main- 
land area of Hong Kong 
(hence one level of the title's 
meaning), and of son Ka- 
Hing's subsequent experi- 
ences as a scholarship boy at 
an English public school 
(hence another level). From 
it we learn that life Is hard 
for many families, and more 
so when brought up by a sin- 
gle parent; that the better- 
ment -through-work ethic 
pervades schooling also: that 
casual sexism remains rife 
both in Hong Kong and 
among many Chines e-Brit- 
ish, with less value being 
placed upon the educational 
potential of a daughter than 
upon that of a son; that 
English people can find it 
difficult to assimilate those 
of a different culture, espe- 
cially when the newcomers 
outdo than: and that homo- 
sexuality is not unknown in 
boarding schools. In other 
words, not many revelations 


on offer. The play is set in 
the years before the 1997 
handover, which is fleettngly 
alluded to but forms no part 
of the dramatic skeleton. 

Yellow Earth’s stated 
enthusiasm for m ulti - media 
work amounts here to the 
occasional background slide; 
its commitment to multi-cul- 
turalism takes the farm of 
including a European in the 
performance company, then 
sidelining him. Into the 
Wong family narrative Tse 
interpolates episodes from 
Journey To The West (the 
“Monkey” saga), performed 
in a burlesque of Beijing 
Opera style; the terms “mon- 
key” and “pig” also crop up 
throughout the rest of the 
dialogue, a tactic which 


amounts less to subtle pat- 
terning than to the naked 
deployment of verbal guy- 
ropes. 

The style of presentation 
is simple and straightfor- 
ward, doing nothing to add 
depth to the narrative. The 
whole 90-minote experience 
feels like an exercise in cul- 
tural Theatre-in-Education; 
the cause of multi-cultural- 
ism is not advanced amply 
by restating libera] (and in 
some cases not so liberal) 
cliches. The piece is per- 
fectly pleasant, but sadly it 
challenges nothing in its 
chosen area. 

BAC, London SWll, until 
September 21 (0171 223 
2223). 
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Fashion 


Quirky cachet - or the 


thrift- shop look? 

Jackie Modlinger on the influence of the most talked-about shop in London 




T wo words kept 
recurring in my 
notes taken at the 
autuxnn/winter 
designer show- 
ings: Very Voyage. Let me 
explain. Voyage is a colt, 
one-stop shop. The six-year- 
old idea of husband-and-wife 
team Tiziano and Louise 
MazziDi, located on London's 
Fulham Road near Agnes B, 
The Conran Shop and 
Joseph Bttedgui's Brampton 
Cross flagship store, this 
shop is top of the hot-to- 
globe-trot list 
“Very Voyage" punctuated 
my notes because the 
doaigns on the runway were 
redolent of the look spawned 
by the shop. Voyage has 
cachet and a cult following. 
It boasts a high-profile cus- 
tomer list which includes 
glitterati and literati, pop 
stars, politicians, thesplans, 
artists, supermodels and 
anyone else with the where- 
withal to bank-roll their 
quirky tastes. 

Jemima Khan, Patsy Ken- 
sit, Emma Freud, Elizabeth 
Hurley, Lauren Hutton, 
Nicole Kidman. Kylie Mino- 
gue, Emma Thompson. Gol- 
die Hawn and Jade Jagger 
are all now Voyagers. So, 
too, are T-inria Evangelista, 
Kate Moss, Naomi Campbell, 
Yasmin Le Bon and Stella 
Tennant Kidman and Moss 
have dresses named after 
them, and the last time 1 vis- 
ited the shop, Kensit was at 
the till guarding her latest 
booty. 

The Voyage trademark is 
“the velvet touch". A soft 
cropped three-button card!- 



High-profile now Voyagers: Yasmin Le Bon (left) and Jemima Khan w na rhig some of thefr 
Favourite Voyage pieces 


gan with contrast-velvet 
trim in pretty muted and 
funky pastels is their signa- 
ture piece. Floral cotton 
camisoles, contrast-piped (in 
ribbon velvet or lace); gauzy 
diaphanous slips of dresses; 
bias-cut skirts, ankle or 
knee-skimming, fa i li n g from 
a draw-waisted velvet band, 
reechoed on the hemlines; 
all with a pre-washed, worn- 
in look, are other favourite 
styles. 

The shop is a veritable 
shrine to nouveau bobo. 
Given that the bohemian 
theme (anything with an 
antique, vintage or Romany 
look) is the strongest story 
in fashion now, Voyage is 
riding the crest of a wave. 


Dedicated followers 
believe that if you haven't 
experienced the place, then, 
in fashion terms, you 
haven’t lived. Voyage 
reflects both a look and a 
lifestyle. 


T he place is the epit- 
ome of cool, the 
adjective synony- 
mous with London. 
It is so exclusive that when 
you arrive you might well 
find the shop closed for pri- 
vate viewing. It may, for 
instance, have been reserved 
for celebrity customers who 
get a preview of the best of 
the new crop. 

To be invited in you have 
to ring the bell, and if you 


are not one of the “chosen" 
you could be refused entry 
to the inner sanctum. The 
message seems to be that 
you should consider yourself 
privileged to make it 
through the admission pro- 
cess. It is like being an over- 
grown child allowed into the 
attic to raid the dressing-up 
box. And If you have to ask 
the {vice, you can't afford it 
The Mazzillis don’t believe 
in sizing and have only just 
started believing in price- 



For those who wonder 
what these iconic garments 
would cost them, a teensy- 
weensy T-shirt can set you 
back £89; a camisole top, 
£125; one of the signature 
cardls, £295, and a dress 
upwards of a cool £795 if it is 
anything elaborate. 

Don't expect any sympa- 
thetic treatment of the kind 
you would get in Chanel or 
Ralph Lauren. This is not 
the Mazzillis* credo. The 
shop may be unique, but it 
has a decided air of indiffer- 
ence and Iaisser faire. Some 
dub Voyage style the thrift- 
shop look and prefer to go to 
Oxfam or their local charity 
shop, while for the rest it's 
nothing short of Valhalla. 

Monaco-based artist and 
textile heiress Michelle 
Schumacher, erstwhile 
champion of designer labels, 
has just invested £12,000 on 
changing her image. Her 
best friend, 1960s supermodel 
Maren Grave, introduced her 
to Voyage. 

“T have spent a fortune in 
Voyage," admits Schu- 
macher. “I am a very volatile 
person who likes to change 
her looks, which is what I 
like about Voyage. I find 
their pieces very versatile 
and practical — you can just 
mix and match them, and 
you don’t have to think 
about clothes any more. 
Labels like Chanel need care 
- you can’t just throw them 
around, so they don't fit my 
lifestyle any more. 

“I hate fe eling restricted in 
clothes - with Voyage, I can 
travel with a plastic bag and 
have enough to wear for an 


entire week. The other thing 
about Voyage is that it is 
very colourful," she says. 

“She’s completely changed 
her outlook an clothes," says 
Grave. “While Voyage is not 
for everybody, I have always 
dressed that way anyway; I 
like the bohemian look and I 
have no desire to look like 
those ladies who lunch' 
who frequent Harry's Bar. I 
like to express myself by 
dressing in my own style. 
Voyage gives me comfort- 
ability and colour, which I 
love now.” 

Despite devoting two 
spreads to Voyage in a 
recent Issue of Vogue, Lisa 
Armstrong, the magazine’s 
fashion features director, is 
not an uncritical fan. 

“The clothes are very, very 
pretty, but that said, I think 
they are overpriced. If they 
can get away with it, good 
luck to them. Women, moan 
about the treatment in the 
shop yet they all go back for 
more." 

Would Armstrong invest 
in Voyage? “No, because I 
think the look is too ubiqui- 
tous, too much of a label and 
too expensive. I prefer to go 
to Matthew Williamson, 
where I know I will get qual- 
ity and impeccable make for 
my money. 

“I think the way women 
flock to Voyage is pathetic - 
it is a uniform for those who 
don’t want a uniform, which 
defeats the object of the 
exercise. Everyone thinks 
that because they’re wildly 
expensive - you can pay up 
to £1.000 for a little slip-dress 
- it must be OK. It costs 
roughly the same as Ver- 
sace, and I know which is 
better made." 
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□ Top loft Grape silk 
jersey dress with maroon 
velvet trim, £229, and 
grape wool mix cardigan, 
£159, by Nicole Fai+u" at 
Fenwick, New Bond Street, 
London W1 (0171*629 
9161). Rower necklace, 
£98, from Butler & Wilson 
(0171-409 2955) 

□ Top centre: Ofive 
angora sweater with 
flora-print front, £177, wool 
wrap skirt with velvet trim, 
£205, and purple silk velvet 
bag, £114, from Bro, 14 
Old Bond Street, London 
W1 (0171-405 5767) 

□ Above: Lavender 
embroidered sfip-dress, 
£630, by Kathryn Avison, at 
Browns, 23-27 South 
Motton Street, London, W1 
(0171-491 7833). Lilac 
cardigan with velvet trim, 
£40, from Warehouse 
(0171-278 3481). Lilac rose 
necklace, £98, Butter & 
Wilson 
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A girl from the north 
of England, who 
bad made a special 
journey, rang the 
bell several times and gave 
up with an expletive, recalls 
Armstrong. “That said, 
they're doing incredible busi- 
ness and London is their 
only shop, apart from Bar- 
neys in New York." 

There Is no doubt that 
Voyage epitomises the mood 
of the moment and the Maz- 
zillis have been influe ntial in 
helping to spawn a whole 
new look that has proved 
inspirational to the fashion 
world at large. 

Some of the touches, many 
derived from detailing In 
antique and vintage cloth- 
ing, can be seen everywhere. 
Velvet trim, one of the signa- 
tures of the season, embel- 
lishes the sheerest of short, 
sleeveless little black 
dresses, velvet shifts and 
slip dresses by Ferre tti Phi- 
losophy; it contrast-bands 
Nicole Farid's best-selling 
square-necked mid-length 
slip dresses, her velvet-piped 
shirts, Nehru-collared jack- 
ets and the hemline of 
her ankle-length bias skirts. 

Her gauzy sheer knit 
v-necked cardigans banded 
in contrasting chenille vel- 
vet perfectly capture one of 


\ . _ 



this season's favourite looks. 

Capturing the whole 
romantic, slightly boh emian 
mood are Cathiyn Avlson's 
embroidered velvet slip 
dresses. Ghost's long, sheer, 
softly ruffled Latino-look vis- 
cose crtpe dresses, bias -cut 
skirts, wide-legged pants, 
shirts and collarless car di- 
jackets are all latticed with 
raised chenille velvet to give 
contrast texture. 

Workers for Freedom have 
used velvet to band sleeves 
and trim skirts of their soft, 
flou, kimono-style cardigan- 
jackets. 

Fans of this mood should 
look for pretty knits from 
Plein Sud - cobwebby, berib- 
boned, crochet sleeveless 
shift dresses, ruffle-front fit- 
ted cardigans with matrfiing 
vest-tops and fluted velvet 


ribbon-trimmed asymmetri- 
cal skirts. 

On the high street, the vel- 
vet touch is everywhere. 
Monsoon has a cardigan 
with ruffle-front piped In 
contrast velvet trim, and 
Warehouse has a cropped 
V-necked contrast velvet- 
banded cardigan. Kookai has 
a lingerie-like fitted T-shirt 
with ribbon slotted neck- 
line. 

The message has even fil- 
tered down, to Marks and 
Spencer and BhS: they have 
diluted the look to make it 
more commercial with jersey 
tunics and v-neck T-shirts 
bound in contrast velvet 

Voyage has proved both 
prophetic and directionaL So 
whether you travel state- 
room or steerage, economy 
or dub: bon voyage. 


O Above left Cardigan, 
£165, top, £65, Skat £125, 
by Plein Sud from Harrods, 
Knfghtsbridge, London 
SW1 (0171-730 1234). 
Velvet courts, £79, Kurt 
Geiger (0171-546 1888) 

□ Above: Cardigan, £150, 
Sleeveless top, £65, Plein 
Sud from Hanrods. Skirt, 
£343, from Etro. Bag, 
£19.99, from Accessorize 
PH71-313 3000). Velvet 
pumps, £149, Emma Hope, 
12 Symons Street, London 
SW3 (0171-259 9556) 

□ Pictums by Ctive 
Arrawsmrth at The Cobden 
Club, 170 Kensa! Road, 
London W10 $181-960 
4222). Styled by Jactte 


□ Hair by Billie Currie for 
Wda/ Sasoon 

□ Make Up by Arm Quest 
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Putting an Italian gloss 
on a British way of dress 


..- 4 s ^ first London . store opens, Lucia van der Post praises the unique Etro style 



- Vivid patterns help to give the co B ecBon its eccentr ic , Bohemian air 


I first came across the 
name of Etro when a 
refined little booklet 
about its perfumes hit 
my desk some three 
years ago. A charming col- 
lection of words and pictures 
illustrated with paintings 
and engravings, old black 
and white photographs as 
well as photographs of what 
seemed to be the Etro per- 
fumeries - all dark mahog- 
any, marble counters, alche- 
mists' bottles - led me to 
believe that this was some 
old-established, traditional 
Italian paifumier which for 
some mysterious reason had 
escaped my notice. 

Not a bit of it Etro in its 
present incarnation (and the 
one that offers the perfumes 
as well as a whole lot else} is 
so new that it is only now 
beginning to maicp interna- 
tional waves. 

Etro started life in 1968 as 
a textile house, making fab- 
rics for manufacturers and 
designers. It developed a 
range of fine paisley-printed 
fabrics which became its sig- 
nature and brought it to the 
attention of well known 



PaMey Is the backbone of Ebro's success, used here hr fine sfflcto mate a sumptuous pair of pyjamas 


Furniture 

Front seats for 
contemporaries 

An innovative auction shows how design has been 
pushing the boundaries, says Lucia van der Post 


C ollectors of contem- 
porary furniture 
and lighting have a 
chance to buy 
gome of the 20th century's 
most distinguished works at 
next Saturday's Design auc- 
tion at Bonhams of Knigfats- 
hridge. ‘ 

A - few years ago, Bo nh a m s 
realised there was quite a 
ftomanri for the finest 20th 
century design, and ever 
since it has held an annual 
auction which provides a 
welcome change from the 
standard antique, and tradi- 
tional fare and brings a new 
riafts of customer to the sale 
rooms. As the years have 
gone by, the boundaries 
have been pushed further 
back: whereas, once a 
fjf> fng ner normally needed to 
be dead before his or her 
works hit the sale room, 
nowadays plenty of the liv- 
ing have the galling experi- 
ence of seeing their work 
gnin g for several thousa n d s 
of pounds more than they 
were paid for it in the first 
place. 

Next Saturday’s sale may 
not be a vintage one, fine 
20th century pieces evidently 
■ being held on to by their 

Bespoke Clothing 
for 

Business Men & Women 

To save you time we can 
visir you at your office, 
home or club. Made to 
Measure suits from £450. 

Ring our Head Office on 

01132 880 880 

Vernon Rees & Gacdalls 
' . ' Bespoke TailorS_^_ 


fond owners, but there are 
some good things to look out 
far. Michael Young’s woven 
steel frame standard light, a 
limited edition of three made 
in 1995 - tall, dramatic and 
one of the new breed of. 
lights that fore part func- 
tional, part sculpture - is on 
sale with an estimated price 
of between £1,800 and £2,400. 

Philip Michael Wolfson’s 

There are a 
few pieces by 
our most • 
well-known 
practising 
designers 

chair jn sheet steel with a 
black patinated finish would 
make an equally dramatic 
sculptural focal point in any 
room and is estimated to go 
for between £800 and £1,200. 

There are also a few pieces 
by our most well-known 
practising designers - Tom 
Dixon. Jasper Morrison, Ron 
Arad and Danny Lane. A 
classic Danny Lane jagged 
edged glass table is esti- 
mated to go for between 
£4,000 and £6.000 while an 
vividly original three-legged 
“Etruscan” chair (photo- 
graphed here) will probably 
sen for between £2,000 and 

£3,000. 

Norman Foster’s desk sys- 
tem. strictly for those so 
highly organised - they 
scarcely need anywhere to 
store anything, was designed 
for Tecno. It looks as sleek 
and gleaming as an operat- 
ing table, with suitable trays 
for the scalpels and some 


bright . overhead lighting, 
and is estimated at £1,000 to 
£1,500. 

There are also works from 
some of the stars of the 
American design world - 
look out for Charles Eames' 
pieces for Herman Miller and 
Harry Bertoia’s work for 
Knoll Associates. Popular 
again, particularly among 
the loft-living classes, the 
classic Eames lounge chair 
and matching ottoman, with 
a rosewood veneered shell 
and- tan brown leather 
upholstery, is thought to be 
worth between £1,000 and 
£L500: while a more unusual 
piece, the lounge chair with 
a moulded and laminated 
walnut veneer, is estimated 
at £800 to £1,200. 

Most of the major periods 
of modem design are repre- 
sented at the sale, from the 
amor phic goati-ng of French- 
man Olivier Morgue to Arne 
Jacobsen's well-known egg 

chair . . 

These classic pieces can be 
viewed next week from 
Wednesday to Saturday. 
Contact Bonhams Knights- 
bridge, Montpelier Street 
Kmghtsbridge, London SW7 
1HH, tel: 0171-093 3900 for 
times. The sale itself is at 
2pm, an September 20. Bids 
can be left in advance. 

□ Above right Danny Lane’s 
striking three-legged Etruscan 
chair, designed in 1984, wtth a 
free-form glass seat and 
back, and legs in forged 
stainless steel. E s t ima ted at 
£2,000 to £3,000. 

□ Right Charles EameS 1 
TjCW 1 lounge chair, designed 
for Evans Product Company 
in 1945. Estimated at £800 
to £1,200. 


designers such as Giorgio 
Armani, Dries Van Noten, 
and Christian Lacroix. 

In the 1980s its owner, 
Gimmn Etro. bit upon the 
idea that proved the spring- 
board for expansion - he 
deployed the paisley motif, 
inherently a traditional but 
perennially beautiful design, 
in a wide variety of ways. He 
played with colour, density, 
proportion, scale. He used it 
for furnishing fabrics, 
scarves, foulards and ties 
and later put it into hand- 
bags, shoes, wallets, suit- 
cases and, most startlingly 
of all, a man’s suit 
It wasn't long before Etro 
became one of those cult 
names - known about, 
bought and wom by a group 
of insiders, taste-leaders, 
who passed its secrets by 

The designers 
have taken 
traditional 
elements 
and made 
us look 
at them 
afresh 

word of mouth, but it was 
never widely advertised or 
marketed so that it never hit 
the headlines in the way its 
more famous countrymen. 
Gucci and Prada, did. 

Stores were opened in 
Milan (three). Rome, Paris. 
Madrid, Tokyo, Hong Kong 
and Singapore, while in New 
York, Etro's six-storey build- 
ing opened for business at 
720 Madison Avenue last 
September. Until now, how- 
ever, there has been no 
proper outlet in London, 
although a few shirts and 
ties could be bought at Har- 
rods. But from this week a 
good selection is at the new 
store at 14 Old Bond Street, 
For such a fundamentally 
Italian company. Etro's 
wares seem to embody a sur- 
prisingly British spirit. Not 
the clichML British attitudes 
of the stiff city suit and tra- 
ditionally tailored shirt, but 
the slightly eccentric, 
quirky, Bohemian taste that 
is just as valid and constant 
a strain in the British way of 
dress. 

Think Edith Sitwell, Otto- 
line Morrell, Oscar Wilde, 


Lord Byron and you will get 
the picture. It may be 
slightly hippy taste but the 
workmanship is much more 
Duke of Windsor. The crafts- 
manship is of the finest qual- 
ity (“we find our craftsman 
in Bari, in Naples, in north- 
ern Italy and it Is part of my 
mission to keep them in 
work." says Kean Etro. the 
son who has overall charge 
of the creative side), and the 
materials nothing but the 
best Finest silks and satins, 
butter-soft cashmeres, furs, 
velvets, tweeds, cottons and 
corduroys are deployed to 
create a colourful, unique 
collection. 

Some will see a (doubtless 
coincidental) connection 
with the current taste for 
the look that Jackie Modhn- 
ger. on the opposite page, 
describes as “Very Voyage”: 
indeed she uses some Etro 
pieces to define the look. 

The influence is clearly 
vintage clothing - exqui- 
sitely worked evening bags 
are like heirloom pieces, 
either heavy with intricate 
embroidery or glowing with 
gold beading. The mood is 
profoundly romantic. Small 
surprises torn up every- 
where - tweed coats may be 
lined in brilliant satin, 
men's corduroy trousers 
come in jewel-like colours 
(scarlet, burnt orange, egg- 
yolk yellow), tweeds are 
reworked in eye-searing col- 
ours, men’s shirts come in 
surprising stripes. 

Colour is an essential part 
of the look - this is design 
so far removed from the 
cool, greige minimalis m of 
Armani and the upfront 
“look at me" sensuality of a 
Versace as to make the 
onlooker wonder that they 
could come from the same 
set of cultural influences. 

Kean Etro likes those who 
buy the clothing to make 
small, happy discoveries 
once they start to wear it, so 
there are small surprises 
everywhere — from sudden 
flashes of bright satin oh a 
cuff or lining to velvet on a 
collar or a sudden flash of 
fur on a lining, an edging or 
round a suitcase. Look at the 
buttons and you will sud- 
denly notice that each is Just 
slightly different 

You might look into a 
pocket or open up a jacket 
and find a message such as 
Bravo! or Good Morning! 
awaiting you. The designers 
have taken traditional 
elements - the tweeds, the 





A rich mix of checks, colours and pattern make up the romantic Etro approach to male dressing 


checks, the stripes - and 
played with them, sized 
them up and down, recol- 
oured them and made us 
look at them afresh. 

These are not everyday 
clothes, not the place to look 
for a formal blazer or the 
sort of suit that will get you 
a seat on the board. This 
range would look wonder- 
fully at home in romantic 
English country houses or 
provide a haute Bohemian 
glamour at a London pasty. 

Most of us, 1 imagine, 
would go there for the sort 
of special piece that can lift 
a whole outfit rather than 
for a complete wardrobe. 

Women might well long 
for one of the flamboyant 
evening jackets, for a cardi- 
gan with soft cashmere 
sleeves and a richly pat- 
terned heavy silk front, for 
one of the sweet tweed suits 
with little velvet ties and 
velvet collars, for an intri- 
cately embroidered evening 
bag or a flamboyantly 
extravagant scar! Or they 
might go for a complete 
evening outfit - all richly 
embroidered satin or velvet. 
Anybody looking for a spe- 
cial present - a sweater, a 
scarf, a bag, or some paisley 
gloves, need look no further. 

For men, Etro offers a look 
that is both refreshing - 
romantic yet intensely mas- 
culine - and little found 
elsewhere (though some of 
Mulberry's menswear has 
something of the same mix 
of traditional tweeds and 
exuberant colours). Men 
might buy one of the long 
satin-lined velvet coats, a 
pair of velvet trousers, an 
extravagantly coloured shirt 
or tie, a scarf, quite unlike 
big-brand offerings (many 
feature designs taken from 
antique textiles), while 
bolder ones might venture 
into bright tweeds and coats. 

None of these pieces is 
cheap - if you want a bit of 
the Etro style but haven’t 



Lots of colours, carefully used, are part of the Etro trademark 


much to spend you could opt 
for the beautifully packaged 
perfumed mflk for the hath 
or toilet waters (prices range 
from £30 to £55). Otherwise, 
the little tweed jacket with 
the velvet trim wonld set 
you back £473, the velvet- 
banded skirt £1,436, while 
the Etro take on this sea- 
son's popular pinstripe look 


costs £614 for the jacket, £307 
for the trousers. 

SDk scarves are from £70. 
classic handbags from £287 
and a signature paisley shop- 
ping bag £210. For men, the 
prices compare well with 
other brands - corduroy 
trousers are from £109, shirts 
from £65 and ties from £49. A 
three-piece wool suit Is £757. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


Gibraltar 


on Tuesday September 23 


For more information, please contact: 

Ewa Placzek-Neves in London 

Tel: +44 171 873 3725 
Fax: +44 171 873 3934 

Edward Macquisten in Madrid 

Tel: +34 1 337 0061 

Fax: +34 1 337 0062 

or your usual Financial Times representative 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


T he British pah is dying. 
In the country above all, 
drinking and driving 
laws have made people 
think twice before disappearing 
down to the local for a few pre- 
prandial sharpeners. 

Strange as it may sound to 
some, both in town and the coun- 
try. television and video appear 
to offer a more tempting prospect 
for an evening than jo ining the 
crowd of codgers at the bar. 

The supermarkets sell all the 
kit you need (and often better 
bottled beer and snacks than you 
will find at the pubk you can 
now sit snugly in your own 
cocoon, toping by the gogglebox. 

The brewers are fighting back: 
They want solutions which will 
lure the swlller back to the pub. 
Giant screens to watch the foot- 
ball match quiz and riism ni ghts 

and other special offers have 
replaced the sociable games such 
as darts and shove-ha'penny 
which used to characterise the 
British pub. Proper restaurants 


Pubs: The Eagle 

The fight to save the British pub 

Giles MacDonogh considers the reasons for its decline and how the brewers are battling back 


play a far greater role; offering 
food and wine is more In keeping 
with the Ideas of the i9S0s, brings 
in a better crowd and increases 
the average spend. 

In London, a number of pubs 
have changed their orientation 
altogether, beer has taken the 
back seat and they have become 
famous for their food: the Lans- 
downe in Chalk Farm; the Prince 
Bonaparte and the Cow in Net- 
ting HiDL the latter run by one of 
the younger Conrans; the French 
House Dining Room, upstairs 
from one of Soho's most famous 
landmarks: Mulligans, the Irish 
pub in Mayfiair; and the Peasant 
and the Eagle in Clerkenwell 


have proved most durable. 

The Eagle was one of the first 
gastronomic institutions to 
breathe life into this once mori- 
bund part of London. It could 
expect good custom from the 
newspaper offices virtually next 
door, and, with time, from the 
design and architects’ studios 
which moved into the old ware- 
house buildings so typical of the 
quartier. 

The Eagle is actually an anti- 
pub. The old public house was a 
forbidding, secretive place where 
people huddled together over 
their drinks, trying to avoid the 
reproachful glances of wives or 
employers. Frosted glass con- 


cealed you from passers-by and tently slugging you with a beer was thrown on top of a 

dark bars meant you were not bottle and depositing the con- potato salad with mild chillies 
immediately obvious to anyone tents in your lap. Rnrh is the and rocket; a couple ofbig slices 
brave enough to push back the price you pay for mutti-fonctinn- of stuffed pork loin with proper 
door. The Eagle’s picture win- alism. - g adding concealed a number of 

flows and wide open plan make it The food is all cooked to order bulbs, onion and fennel, 
dear from the outset that this is behind the bar. There is a great The wine list is short and 
not a pub in the conventional deal of bravado and not a Kf+i? dmwif of its sort, with a good 
sense. showing off with little circus acts .simple Spanish TempraniHo Lar 

What is pub-like is the crowd: like juggling the plates. de Bants, or a Rioja, or some 

it is terribly bustling and noisy ■ The style is. Califamia-meets- g » fra y Salice Salentino, for exam- 
and although the accent is an the-Mediterranean, with plenty of pie- What it forked was a refresh- 
food, by 9pm many of the custom- cfiar-grflling, r oc ket, roast vege- ing white: a light Mosel Kabinett 
ers are already drunk and you tables, goats’ cheese and what- or a bottle of Vinho Verde would 
have to reckon with someone have-you. Palion is . heaped .upon have gone down a treat in that 
looming unsteadily over your Ossa: portions are huge and In heat 

precious table stiridz^ 1 a cigarette the recent hot - weather quite ■ There was always been*, I sup- 
up your nose, pushing you vio- defeating. No wise man would pose: the Czech pilseners 
lently from behind or inadver- brave a. starter. A thick lamb included the “real" Budweiser 


from C€$k6 Budfijovice, the for- 
mer German city of Budwejs in 
southern Bohemia, t hat som e 
American brewers are frying to 
elbow out of the market. A nov- 
elty to me, which could interest 
drivers, is pentfanan's real ginger 
beer- the first I have had in ages 
which actually tasted of ginger. 

If yon are feeling strong 
enough the Eagle is fun. It has 
shown that it was possible to 
revive an otherwise doomed 
Inner-city pub by refining the 

idiom. . . . . . 

The only thing * missed on my 
last visit was George Manners, 
but his absence is only tempo- 
rary Manners is the scion of one 
of England’s oldest and grandest 
brewing families, but in these 
unsentimental times there is no 

ojwiing for him in the company. 
He stfll cooks from time to time 
at the Eagle: O tempor al O M ores! 
m The Eagle, 159 Ptartngdon 
Road, ECU Tel: 0171-837 1353. 
Closed at weekends. £30fqrameal 
for two with wine. 


Appetisers 

All eyes on 
the price 
of Petrus 

Some of the world's great wines will be auctioned 
in a mega sale that will test the market 


L ast season, prices 
at auction for the 
finest Bordeaux 
wines rose by SO 
per cent in many 
cases; more in some. This 
was reason enough for a rich 
wine buff to decide to sell 
half his collection. The fact 
that in his life time he is 
□uite incapable of drtnkine 
the 40,000 bottles he has 
arrmnnlateil in hlS Cellars is 
an extra incentive. 

On Thursday and Friday, 
Christie's in London is offer- 
ing around half the collec- 
tion, 20,000 bottles, in the 
largest single owner wine 
sale. 

Last season. Lord Lloyd- 
Webber added £3.7ta to his 
wealth by disposing of 19,800 
bottles, but this mysterious 
European seller owns even 
finer wines and Christie's 
expects the auction to total 
in excess of £5m. 

The hi g hli ght is undoubt- 
edly the large quantity of 
Chateau Pfltrus on offer. An 
auction house reckons it is 
lucky to get a single case of 
thin most expensive wine for 
sale. 

In this auction, there are 
25 cases of the ‘82 vintage, 
which last season all but 
doubled its price to more 
than £10,000 a case, plus 
even larger quantities of 
younger Petrus. 

This will test the strength 
of south-east Asian demand 
for this most famous of Pom- 
erols, but Christie's is confi- 


dent they will be snapped 
up. All the other great 
names, from Latour to Mou- 
ton-Rothschild, are repre- 
sented in depth and there is 
a unique collection of 
Chateau d'Yquem, including 
a single bottle of the 1847 
vintage, reckoned to be the 
finest .ever for this sweet 
white wine. 

This is the oldest wine in 
the auction: the youngest is 
a 1994 Le Pin. another Far 

A 1789 cognac 
is likely to 
fetch up to 
£3,000 and 
there is a 
unique Grange 
Hermitage 
collection 

Eastern favourite, of 1994, 
estimated at up to £4,000 a 
case. 

Other costly curiosities 
include a jeroboam of Mou- 
ton-Rothschlld of the much 
admired ‘45 vintage, esti- 
mated at up to £40,000. and a 
dozen bottles of Latour *29. 
another great vintage, esti- 
mated at up to £15,000. 

There is also a 1789 cognac 
(estimate up to £3.000). and a 
unique collection of Grange 
Hermitage, the only New 


World wine to survive in 
this company. 

Antony Thorncnft 

m Ludlow in Shropshire is 
one of the loveliest market 
towns in the UK, and the 
Ludlow Marches festival of 
food and drink is one of the 
most enjoyable of its kind. 
This year’s celebrations take 
place today and tomorrow. 

Independent bakers will 
compete for the festival loaf 
of the year award in two cat- 
egories (traditional and spe- 
ciality), while independent 
butchers compete for the fes- 
tival sausage of the year 
award. Visitors are encour- 
aged to try them all and cast 
their vote. 

There will be game. Thai 
and Balti cookery demon- 
strations; a window drevixig 
competition; tastings, talks, 
and workshops on such sub- 
jects as ham, cheese, wild 
foods, and the distance food 
has to travel from field to 
plate; an organic discovery 
and a kitchen garden trail; a 
fresh herb wi»rice<- and a pro- 
duce market showcase for 
locally produced foods and 
local food-related businesses! 

Philippa Da v enport 

■ Hill Station ice creams 
are designed by grown-ups 
for grown-ups. From hus- 
band and wife team Gina 
and Charles Hall, the ices 
combine tropical flavours 
with British dairy produce. 
Likeable features include 



Chateau Pitres 1946: re-coriad by the chateau ii 1996 and bound to test the south-east Aafan maricat 


dense mouth-feel and a rela- 
tively low sugar content plus 
an ahsgnno of stabilisers and 
emulsifiers. 

Bittersweet Chocolate 
(which contains coffee, choc- 
olate and cocoa) eats like fro- 
zen cocoa. Spiced Coffee, 
with its fragrant whiff of cin- 
namon, cardamom and 
clove, is wonderful scooped 
in tall glasses of iced coffee. 
Strong Vanilla Bean did 
nothing for me. though one 
of my tasters raved about it 
Stem Ginger is delicately fla- 
voured with the agreeably 


lemony sort of' ginger pro- 
duced in Australia. Nutmeg 
is much more assertive, bor- 
dering on aggressive some 
might say, but I loved It 
Cinnamon is very, full fla- 
voured, too. although I found 
it a mite too sweet Carda- 
mom is a beautifully bal- 
anced blend of dairy pro- 
duce, sugar and spice. 

Many of the range would 
be best as alternatives to 
cream or custard for partner- 
ing puddings - nutmeg with - 
treacle tart, cinnamon with 
damson ci utub l e, for exam- 


ple - but I would happily eat 
the cardamom ice cream on 
its own and could easily 
become addicted to it . 

Hill Station ices are 
already to be found in a 
number of London outlets 
and are be ginning to build 
up a list of stockists in the 
south and south-west Tel:' 
01249-816596. fax: 01249- 
816597. 

PD 

■ Prospect Books is con- 
tinuing to broaden our 
knowledge of England's 17th 


century gastronomes. After 
publishing John Evelyn’s 
cookbook earlier this year, it 
has followed it up with The 
Closet of Sir Kenebn Dtgby 
Opened, edited by Jane Stev- 
enson and Peter Davidson. 
Digby was a Roman Catholic 
royalist adventurer, diplo- 
mat and scholar. These are 
his recipes. They include 
jams, cakes, savoury pud- 
dings and drinks. Price £25. 

Giles MacDonogh 

■ Alternate bouts of sun- 
shine and heavy rain should 


mean a bountiful crop of 
wild mushrooms in the UK. 
beginning with girofies from 
Scotland. For fungi enthusi- 
asts the 15th century Spread 
Eagle Hotel in Midhurst 
West Sussex, is preparing 
what it describes as a mycol- 
ogist's dream weekend on 
October 24 and 25 including 
mushr oom hunts along the 
Weald and Downland coun- 
tryside. The price is £175 per 
person for two nights, 
including meals. Tel: 
01730-816911, fax 01730S15668. 

Nicholas Lander 


CHRISTIE’S 



GRANDS CRUS 

The most exclusive private wine cellar ever to appear at auction 

London, 18 and 19 September 1997 
An extraordinary single collection featuring remarkable 
quantities of the world’s finest, rarest and most sought-after wines. 
Estimated total value in excess of £5 million. 

Enquiries: Paul Bowkeron (0171) 389 2745 
or David Elswood on (0171) 389 2720 

Catalogues: (0171) 389 2820 

8 King Street, St. James's, London SW1Y 6QT 
Tel: (0171) 839 9060 Fax: (0171) 839 7869 



Eating Out 

Cooking by numbers 

Nicholas Lander fails to enjoy a visit to La Belle Epoque 


I did two things wrong 
on. my way into La 
Belle Epoque, Chelsea's 
plush new restaurant I 
wasn't weaxing black and I 
wasn’t wearing a designer 
suit. My Paul Smith-de- 
signed linen jacket was 
clearly not enough for the 
general manager, who 
seemed to barely disguise a 
sneer as I approached the 
reservations desk. 

I should have turned tail 
then but largely for profes- 
sional reasons. I carried on. 

La Belle Epoque is an 
interesting phenomenon 
when viewed from the out- 
side. A corner site on Dray- 
cott Avenue, in London SW3, 
with young men - in black 
designer suits, of course — 
waiting to open glass doors 
for you. it has been con- 
verted, at substantial 
expense over the past five 
years, into what its 30 or 
more pages of press releases 
claim is Europe's largest res- 
taurant complex. 

La Belle Epoque comprises 
three restaurants and a 
cocktail bar altogether capa- 
ble of seating 800 and a food 
store, L’Emporium. 

Oar first meal was in La 
Salle, the main dining room 
on the ground floor where 
you walk to your table 
through an avenue of plastic 
palm trees and piped music. 

Hie dishes served lacked 
conviction and inspiration. It 
is not that they were all 
badly executed - although 
the tuna that camp seared 
with a cracked wheat salad 
and shaved fennel had been 
cut far too thickly and tasted 


rubbery. My overall impres- 
sion, particularly when the 
desserts, in addition to the 
first two courses, arrived in 
double-quick time, was that 
this is cooking by numbers. 
AH the ingredients are allo- 
cated their precise and 
immutable place an the plate 
and no deviation is allowed. 
At least, that is the impres- 
sion. 

The evening’s saving grace 
came, oddly enough, after I 
discovered a piece of silver 
foil in my main course, a fil- 
let of halibut. The fish 
arrived under an unneces- 

The chef and 
his brigade 
are not 
helped by the 
doom-laden, 
liner-like, 
black and 
white decor 

sary bread topping and on a 
severely underseasoned 
broth of mussels and clams. 
Attention and recompense 
were prompt The waitress 
was apologetic, as was the 
manager who appeared 
immediately and offered to 
take the dish off my bill. 

My second visit was to the 
basement rest a u ra nt, L’Ori- 
ental, which attempts to 
incorporate French and 
Asian cooking into the cui- 
sine of many other coun- 

/ 


tries. In the hands of the 
most talented chafe, such as 
Jean-Geo rges Vongerichten. 
this can be magical, but in 
Chelsea it proved flawed and 
uninspired. And one of the 
dishes, L’Oriental’s mush- 
room lemon hash, tasted as 
though it had been cooked 
for aircraft passengers and 
reheated at 33,000ft- 

Tbe chef and his brigade 
are not helped by the doom- 
laden. liner-like, black and 
white decor. The jazz music 
is piercing and the H ghting 
aggressive. On the night we 
were there the air. condition- 
ing in one half of the room 
was so fierce that we were 
all lined up along the oppo- 
site edge of the dimly lit 
saloon. 

Red and orange Versace 
Medusa plates sat on black 
tablecloths, and the glasses, 
because they went out 
rather than tapering In at 
the top, were entirely unsuit- 
able for the proper enjoy- 
ment of wine. Hie wine list 
itself was uninspiring and 
expensive - but the staff (fid 
mix a good Martini - albeit 
In another unsuitable gfr gs 

Aside from the food, and a 
waitress who ended every 
comment to us with an 
"okay?”, there were two 
other irritations. A compli- 
mentary plate (black, of 
course) arrived with six 
pieces of sushi. Naturally, 
we asked for chopsticks. 
“Not available," came the 
manageress’s reply, “Against 
the house policy." Sushi 
does not taste the same from 
a fork. 

Then, at the end of dinner. 



a bill of £112 for two pro- 
duced a 15 per cent service 
charge of £16.80. But, when 
the credit card came back 
for signing, the two had been 
incorporated inviting me, 
unsuccessfully, to add more. 

A brief litany of the culi- 
nary mishaps we suffered 
includes; three sticky duck 
dumplings with severely 
undercooked caafwg p- a fla- 
vourless slice of ginger 
crusted salmon - its only 
distinction an accompanying 
roll of a poppy-seed-coated 
sticky rice: and desserts 
which were sickly sweet and 
lacked any hint of the fresh- 
ness you want at the end of 
a meaL 

The nadir was unquestion- 
ably a lime banana prawn 
ravioli that accompanied 
three seared scallops dressed 
with coriander miso oiL It 
reminded me of my old 
chemistry teacher’s defini- 
tion of school dinners: 
odourless, flavourless and 
tasteless. 

La Belle Epoque’a sibling 
restaurant, Le Palais du Jar- 
din In Co vent Garden, has 
thrived since 1992 because, 
in addition to an - excellent 
location, it has reasonable 
food at reasonable prices. 
Unless the management and 
chafe raise La Belle Epoque’s 
quality and value for money, 
location may be its only sav- 
ing grace. 

■ La Belle Epoque. t5i 
Draycott Avenue. London 
$W3 SAL. Tel: 0171-460 5105. 
Open seven days. Breakfast 
from £7.50, brasserie lunch 
£15 and darner fit La Salle 
£30per person. 
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C0RNEY& BARROW 


FINE WINES 
WANTED 


IMMEDIATE 

PAYMENT 

or 

BROKING TERMS 
ALL ODD BOTTLES 
AND 

CASE QUANTITIES 

FREE QUOTATIONS . 
IN CONFIDENCE 
AND 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

PLEASE CONTACT 
LUCY ANDERSON 


TEL: (9171)251 4451 
FAX: (071 1 MS 2334 
CORNET AND HARROW LTD. 
frMOACETROW, LONDON KCTVXy 


PSlRVINTNE^ 

No-one sella more fine 
wine in the LUC 

We make it easy and 
profitable to sefl your wiae. 


offered. 
Contact Jonathan 
TfeL 0171 821 2000 

Fax. 0171 823 2020- 
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Housing Market 



another properly crash imminent? 

' There are worrying similarities between now and the late 1980s, says Anne Spackman 


■ - ^ ears are growing that 

- I j London's residential 

I 1 property market is 

- ■ • overheating in the 

. uew-buiM sector. Ana- 

lysts and housebuilders warn 
of wocry&g- similarities between 

- the market now anil in the late 
1380s. 

: One of those wa rning s comes 

from Tony Pidgley, manag in g 

director of Berkeley Homes, who 
correctly predicted the last prop- 
erty crash. He says he has 
stopped competing for land in 
. London because the prices being 
’ paid- are too high. 

. IDs views, are echoed in private 
by some of the country’s i«»Rng 
housebuilders. One said people 
were paying- "crazy prices'’ - and 
these were sometimes developers 
he hail never heard ot “The next 
year Is going to sort the men 
from the boys,” he sain 

Most fears are concentrated in 
the hew-build market, where 
sales have: been heavily under- 
pinned by investors from south- 
east Asia. It seems many are buy- 
ing. eyen mare heavily into Lon- 
don property as a result of the 
fells on. their own stock markets 
in recent weeks. 

Berkeley Homes released the 
prices for its first post-handover 
development to its Hong Kong 
and Singapore agents, Colliers 


Jardine, a week ago. The develop- 
ment is Consort Rise, a 10-storey 
block of 94 flats to be built in 
Westminster. Before the exhibi- 
tion even opened this weekend, 
almost half the flats had been 
sold. 

Yolande -Barnes, head of 
research at UK agents, SaviHs, 
warns of the similarities between 
now and a decade ago. 

“I think some new-build 
schemes are at too high a price in 
unproved residential areas,” she 
says. “This is just what happened 
in Docklands in the late 
1980s- 

“The prices being paid on new 
developments assume future 
price rises which we do not fore- 
see. We are predicting a rise of 2 
per cent in prime central London 
next year - and that is including 
the second-hand market” 

. SavlUs' forecast of a 7 per cent 
rise for the whole of 1997 was 
exceeded in the first three 
months of the year. By the end of 
the year, Savills expects prices in 
London to have risen by 20 per 
cent. "We think that rate of 
growth is too high,” Barnes says. 

She. points out that increases in 
rents are not keeping pace with 
increases in sales prices. “Rent 
rises are indicative of underlying 
demand for housing, whereas 
capital values may reflect inves- 



ff the market fate, vulnerable areas would Include Docklands, the South Bank (above) and City fringes aeHw fatmoon 


tor expectations of future 
growth.” 

The falls In Asian financial 
markets could encourage some 
investors to sell in London in 
order to support their losses at 
home. If that happened, it would 


add supply in the same vulnera- 
ble areas - Docklands, the South 
Bank and City fringes. 

Fears that land prices are ris- 
ing too quickly is echoed in parts 
of the south-east of England, 
which have seen double-figure 


house price increases this year. 
In the Thames Valley, General 
Accident's land and homes divi- 
sion reports “excessive” prices 
being paid. In parts of Kent and 
Sussex, GA says values have 
increased by as much as 20 per 


cent this year. "It’s like a re-run 
of 1988,” says GA’s Peter Randall. 

One Oxfordshire-based devel- 
oper. Ambrosden Court, says it 
has decided to build in other 
counties “where there is a little 
more sanity in the land market”. 
Clive Collisson, the managing 
director, says: “We are seeing a 
repeat of the symptoms in 1988 
when builders paid too much for 
their land based on expectations 
and caught a cold when house 
prices failed to reach this level." 

Last week, the Land Registry, 
which records all completions in 
England and Wales, reported the 
average price of new flats rising 
at an annual rate of 24 per cent 
in the second quarter of this 
year. This compared with an 
average for all properties of less 
than 10 per cent. 

The extent to which that aver- 
age was dominated by the Lon- 
don market was clear from the 
prices of flats in the rest of the 
UK. The "national” average for 
new and old flats was given as 
£70.747. Outside London, every 
region had an average below that 
figure, with the highest being the 
south-east at £50.839. The figure 
for London was £97.783. 

The Halifax, whose house price 
index is showing national annual 
increases of around 6 per cent 
this year, has long argued that 


London's property market has 
been moving independently of 
the rest of the country. Gary 
Marsh, head of corporate affairs 
at the Halifax, says the demand 
for property in London has been 
heavily influenced by factors 
such as overseas buying and City 
bonuses. 

“There has been no ‘ripple’ of 
price rises from London in the 
way there was in the 1980s,” he 
says. "Isolated spots like Oxford 
and Winchester have done very 
well, but not the likes of Luton 
and Dunstable. There have been 
no price rises at all in the north.” 

Both the Halifax and the 
Nationwide’s property indexes 
show price increases slowing 
down in London in the second 
quarter of the year. “We expect 
them to come down further in 
the third and fourth quarters," 
says Paul Sanderson of Nation- 
wide. 

Nobody is predicting that diffi- 
culties in the new-build sector 
will lead to a repeat of the prop- 
erty crash of the late 1980s. 
Yolande Barnes points out that 
the over-heating is Isolated and 
buyers are not as heavily in debt 
as they were at that time. “Fun- 
damentally, the medium to long- 
term prospects for central Lon- 
don property are still good.” she 
says. 


K een gardeners tend 
to behave as If sun- 
flowers are simply 
too common. It 
would take a revolution to 
make me plant Love Lies 
Bleeding, even in the 
people’s gardens . of the 
imminent people’s millen- 
nium. 

There are, however, fami- 
lies which are wrongly writ- 
ten off. Sometimes they 
have been overexposed in 
the florist trade. Some- 
times they have been over- 
exposed in multi-coloured 
front gardens, which are 
keener on- cultivation than 
aesthetics. Dahlias are back 
in the mainstream nowa- 
days — but we have still to 
do justice to the invaluable 
gladioli. 

Many people still seem to 
Jiate.fhem., They associate, 
them with stuffy formality. 1 
remember my honeymoon 
hi late June in the Rife 
Hotel in Paris, when they 
had somehow conjured up 
scarlet gladioli in the very 
weeks when the whole of 
England was teeming with a 
paradise of flowers. ■ 

No doubt you have similar 
memories of gladioli in fusty 
old settings, hidebound by 
protocol and -unwilling' to 
move with the ttmes. 

This year, I have set my 
gladioli free and am 
extremely pleased with the 
result. Liberation is very 
simple. You send them on a 
walkabout among the other 
members of your flowerbeds 
where they mix in, enliven 
plantings- which have- 
started to Side and bring a 
welcome hint of vertical dig- 
nity to neighbours which 
are falling all over the place. 

Of course, the idea is so 
good that it is not my own. I 
have copied it from one or 
two of the best head gard- 
eners in private service who 
have known how to use 
gladioli artistically for 
years. None of the books 
tells you to do it The proto- 
col of the R-H.S. dictionary 
is firm. Gladioli should be 
lined out where required for 
cutting atm! staked individu- 
ally as the stems develop in 
late August 

Admittedly, the heavy 
rain damaged a few of them, 
but my gladioli were 
planted rather late in mid- 
May anti were never staked. 
They were scattered around 
among the emerging middle- 

to-front rank plants in 
largely herbaceous beds. 

Rife Scarlets have been 
banned but the smaller and 
paler colours are extremely 
welcome. The two main- 
stays are White City and 
Green Woodpecker, whose 
names explain their colour- 
ing. 

They are extraordinarily 
cheap when you buy them 
from a bulb firm in April; 
100 bulbs cost no mare than 
a couple o£ tobacco plants in 
the middle of Chelsea 
Flower Show. All you then 
do is plant them in bare 
spaces in the border where 
something early flowering 
will fade from July on- 
words 

In ones and twos, they 
break up the line in late 
August and look as if' they 
had - thrown themselves 
informally through your 
flowerbed. The surrounding 
greenery in the border hides 
their lower steins and blurs 
their stark presence. 

In late October, they «ul 

need to be dug up and taken 

to a frost-proof shed , wh ®p 
they will be dry s 3 *- 
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Gardening 


Sword bearer for gladioli 

F .Hna Everage has a lot to answer for, says Robin Lane Fox 


Cut the leaves off Just above 
the conns, and the old, wiz- 
ened parents which will 
.usually be clinging on to the 
younger generation should 
be ruthlessly cut off and 
thrown out The conns then 
simply sit without any 
water until next spring, 
when the worst of the night 
frost is past 

If you cannot find time to 
hft the conns from a border, 
they will almost certainly 
die during the winter. They 
are, however, so. ridicu- 
lously cheap to replace that 
-the loss to idleness is not 
hard to bear. I find that 
about 70 conns in two or 
three colours are more than 
enough for the borders in a 
largish country garden. 


These big gladioli went 
out of favour when the old 
art of running a kitchen gar- 
den faded in the 1950s. Big 
forest flowers went into dis- 
grace and the only salvation 
for the gladiolus was the 
fact that some of the family 
are small-flowered and 
superficially easier to 
accommodate. 

If you are prepared to give 
the family another look, 
there is one old-fashioned 
use which is about to come 
round in the calendar. 

The miniature type of 
gladiolus, . nanus hybrids, 
can be potted up before the 
end of this month, using a 
standard potting compost in 
wide pots, at least Sin in 
diameter. Stand the pots in 


a cool place to encourage 
roots and then reckon to 
bring them on into a 
slightly heated greenhouse 
in mid-to-late November. 
They will then shoot on and 
flower early, delighting you 
indoors. 

The most widely available 
of the smaller gladioli are 
the white-flowered The 
Bride and the red Amanda 
Mahy. If you can find them 
in an autumn bulb list, they 
and their nanus relations 
are cheap and very pretty. 

I think 1 should reveal 
how I know about this 
increasingly neglected way 
of growing them. It is 
immortalised in the bible of 
all conscientious FT garden- 
ers: the late Arthur Hel- 


lyer’s Your Garden Week by 
Week. 

This characteristic mas- 
terpiece by our former gar- 
dening columnist takes you 
through each week of the 
year, telling you with lucid 
economy what to do and 
when. 

The potting-up of small 
gladioli should occur in the 
fourth week of September. 
This king of companion 
books was re-edited and 
published by Hamlyn in 
1992. 

Most weeks, 2 look at Hel- 
per's programme on at least 
one evening before going to 
sleep with a bad conscience 
as I have done less than a 
quarter of the thing s that. I 
ought to have dona 


I must go down 
to the sea again 

A long-held bass ambition takes Tom Fort back to 
die Cornish coast and the man with wild white hair 

A s the breakers ’ *“ "" 

rolled into Booby BgSfflfTv* . \ 

Bay, and the BIB*, CpQ^t> yOU &A&K- \ 

tongues of water BBSs 50M£WHE#£. j 

y bufee frightening 
{?FF THE S£A BA5$. 


OforflQhf White City; fci ones and twos, your qfadkrii took as if they have thrown thenwehws through your flowertoed a*dmPfauwut>«y[ 


A s the breakers 
rolled into Booby 
Bay, and the 
tongues of water 
licked at the gulleys and cre- 
vasses at the foot of Ttevose 
Head, I was learning from a 
man' with wild white hair 
and the softest of south- 
western accents about the 
love life of the peeler crab. 

It would be indelicate to 
describe what happens after 
the female has shed her car- 
apace and been taken into 
the embrace of her partner. 
But to judge by the popula- 
tion scuttling across the 
beaches and lurking in the 
rock pools, the process must 
be efficiently organised. 

Absorbing though the les- 
son was, my mind was on 
higher matters. I know 
almost nothing of sea fish- 
ing. The writhing conger, 
the bulging-eyed cod, the 
mighty winged skate and all 
the kindred species I am con- 
tent to leave to hardier souls 
than me. The thought of 
pitching up and down on the 
briny in some malodorous ’ 
tub, wrestling with a ling or 
a pollack leaves me cold. 

But I have long harboured 
the ambition to catch a bass, 
that burnished warrior of 
the inshore waters whose 
qualities as a sporting 
quarry are only rivalled by 
its succulence, steaming at 
the table. And it was in pur- 
suit of this quest that I had 
tracked down Ed Schlifike at 
Treyamon Bay. a few miles 
from Padstow. 

The rugged wildness of 
this coast is belied by the 
almost suburban straggle of 
bungalows and caravan 
parks guarding its landward 
approach. Smooth -topped, 
high-cliffed headlands thrust 
out Into a sea whose moods 
are wickedly swift-changing. 
Between the jagged points 
curve beaches of golden 
sands, benign in aspect but 
prey to fearsome currents. 
Lawrence came here and 
wrote of the sea coming up 
the cliffs in smoke. 

This Is Ed Schliffke’s 
domain and has been since 
he was a boy, hawking 
mackerel around the cara- 
vans at a shilling each. 
Once, long ago, he toyed 
with respectability and 
became an apprentice engi- 
neer. But young Ed’s appear- 
ances were erratic, dictated 
by the only m a nual he 
ever studied with any care, ' 
the one detailing the 
tides. 

Moved by a tide of his 
own. Ed made Treyamon his 
home. He found a deep affin- 
ity with the bass, which in 
those golden days - two 
decades or so back - were 
wondrously plentiful. He 
would catch them and take 
them, glistening fresh, to 
Rick Stein's restaurant in 
Padstow. He sold bait - 
lugwonns dug from the 
sands, peeler crabs seized by 
hand, sand-eels netted in the 
shallows. 

It was never more than a 
precarious existence, and 
remains so, even though Ed 
now has a tackle shop. 


iSKi. 




makes video films, takes cus- 
tomers out on the rocks, and 
is something of a local celeb- 
rity. This world on the mar- 
gins depends on too many 
factors over which he has no 
control. 

1 first went down last Sep- 
tember. at the end of what 
had been a lousy season for 
the bass. Dark tales were 
told of massive depredations 
out at sea. where a single 
sweep of the nets can yield 
tons of fish worth tens of 
thousands of pounds. And 
my day was a particularly 
lousy one, for the wind was 

No bass, 
intoned Ed, 
and we strove 
mightily to 
prove him 
wrong 

in the east, most baleful of 
directions, forcing even the 
peelers to stop thinking of 
sex and make themselves 
scarce. 

But fish we must, for I had 
come a long way. So we 
scrambled down from the 
top of Trevose, past a huge 
hole in which the sea sucked 
and sighed and heaved most 
mournfully. Ed had already 
given up on the bass. But he 
had hopes of baHan wrasse, 
a chunky, handsome fish 
which grazes on the beds of 
mussels, wrestling them off 
the rocks with their tough 
mouths, then crunching 
them with gnashers in their 
throats. “They’re an obliging 
fish,” commented Ed. 

Not always though, I 


decided after some hours of 
sitting fishless, with barna- 
cles making patterns on my 
backside. I bad one bite and, 
distracted by thoughts of 
crustaceans lovemaking, I 
missed it. 

Watching the sun being 
swallowed behind the grim 
rocks they call the Quies. 
with brushstrokes of cloud 
lit by fire around, and the 
sound of sea in my ears, I 
felt a str on g urge to return 
and have another crack. So I 
did, this July, with my 
friend Stevie, who had 
caught bass in his distant 
youth, and might be expec- 
ted to know something about 
it_ He brought his impudent 
son, and his impudent son's 
impudent friend. 

Hopes were high until 1 
saw Ed Schliffke's face, 
moustache capping with pes- 
simism. No bass, he intoned 
in the doom-laden burr, and 
though we strove mightily to 
prove him wrong, it was in 
vain. 

All we could manage was 
a mackerel from the impu- 
dent son’s impudent friend: 
and 1 had a mackerel on, 
only it came off, and every- 
one laughed at me. 

So the nearest I came to a 
bass, in two trips, was at 
Rick Stein’s restaurant And 
very nice it was, except I 
would rather have had the 
whole creature cm the end of 
my line, than filleted in gin- 
ger sauce And one day I 
wilL 

■ Ed Schliffke is happy to 
take visitors out on nxk fish- 
ing trips. He provides tackle 
and bait, charges are very 
reasonable, and other people 
have been more fortunate 
than me. His telephone num- 
ber is 01841-521157. 
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the internet 
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A 1920s house In north Roland Parte S550y000 


1521 Bolton St re et sold recently to ^^rofassor for $ggS,000 


Baltimore ‘hot as a pistol 


P roperty in- Balti- 
more has been "as 
hot as a pistol” 
for the past two 
months, . says 
Richard Gatchell of agent 
Hill & Co. But this distin- 
guished old dty with a rich 
diversity of neighbourhoods 
remains an nm«nmi market. 

While buyers (helped by 
low Interest rates, at around 
7.75 per cent for a 30-year 
fixed-rate mortgage) have 
snapped up houses, overall 
prices, unlike other sellers' 
markets, have barely risen. 

Baltimore provides fantas- 
tic value in bricks per dollar, 
especially compared with 
neighbouring Washington, 
which is an easy co mmu te 
by train but taring by car. 

And life is less hectic than 
in Washington, although 
Baltimore offers plenty to 
do: art galleries, museums, 
and restaurants specialising 
in crabs and oysters from 
Chesapeake Bay. 

A superb aquarium and a 
new ballpark for the Balti- 
more Orioles baseball team 


Gerald Cadogan is astounded by the prices in this distinguished old US city 


are the focus of the city cen- 
tre renewal. “The Camden 
Yards ballpark," says agent 
Herbert Davis, “has brought 
lots of people downtown who 
had never been before." 

He said a quarter of them 
arrived by the new public 
transport systems. Baltimore 
is also proud of its many city 
parks and its excellent, if 
private, schools. 

In the heart of the dty, 
Bolton HOI has some of the 
smartest “row” (terrace) 
houses in the US. Built in 
the 19th century, in the 
Georgian tradition, they 
have four or five floors, mar- 
ble steps to the front door, 
wrought iron railings, and a 
strip of garden at the hack. 
Except for the marble - 
quarried in Baltimore 
County - it could be Lon- 
don. 

Inside, many houses follow 
the standard London 
arrangement of rooms, with 
hall and stairs at the side of 
the building, although some 
have a central staircase. 

Parquet floors, window 


shutters, marble chimney- 
pieces, and doors that slide 
into the wall are regular fea- 
tures. 

Railway money often paid 
for such houses. In the 1830s 
Baltim ore had the first main 
railway in the US, the B&O 
(Baltimore & Ohio). Another 


'A house 
costing $lm 
in New York 
would be 
$ 150,000 
here' 


building boom followed the 
American Civil War. 

Satisfying as Bolton Hill 
houses are to live in, their 
prices are a dream. Depend- 
ing upon condition and loca- 
tion, they are now between 
$100,000 (£65,000) and 

$265,000. 

“Similar houses costing 
$lm in Brooklyn Heights In 


New York would be only 
$150,000 here,” says Lois 
Schenck of Herbert Davis 
Associates, which, has 
recently sold 1521 Bolton 
Street to a professor at Balti- 
more’s Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity far $225400. 

“We have the habit that 
houses are sold for dose to 
the a sking price," she adds. 
“If you want $150,000 for 
your house in New York, 
you ask $196,000. In Balti- 
more you ask $159,000." 

The. Georgian-type row 
house crops up all over the 
city, though usually in hum- 
bler versions than in Bolton 
wm, and it continued to he 
built as late as the 1920s. It 
has recently been revived in 
redevelopment schemes near 
the harbour. 

An up-and-coming area 
with good examples is 
Hampden, where decent 
houses in a friendly neigh- 
bourhood near Johns Hop- 
kins cost between $55,000 
and $85,000. Built as cottages 
for the workers In the 
nearby mills (now mostly 


dosed); they are selling to 
young professionals. 

Other parts of the city 
with row houses include 
Canton (where the main 
square is old-fashioned 
annng b to be from a small 
town in Indiana), Patterson 
Park and Fells Point by the 
harbour. 

This last area has Geor- 
gian cottages, paved streets 
with names such as Bond 
Street and Thames Street, 
co n vert e d warehouses, and a. 

h rimming - ni g ht. Ufa HaibOUT 

views carry a premium. . 

A seventh floor penthouse 
at 960 Fell Street is on offer 
from Hill fra: $690,000. . 

The alternative to a row 
house is a free-standing 
ho use in a . smart suburb, of 

Which RalHwnr p liaa am» rtf 

the most interesting in the 
US. Best known is Roland 
Park, begun in 1895 as the 
first “subdivision" ■ (or 

planned development) in the 

country, and similar to 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
in Landau. 

It was based on the street- 


car (tram) link to downtown, 
and bad the first shopping 
centre in the US. . Most 
houses cost from about 
$250,000 to more than 
$400,000, says Carol Bliss of 
agent O'Connor . Piper & 

pjyniL Rnwp axe more thaw 
$600,000, 

- Other good suburbs 
indude Guilford, laid out by 
Frederick Law Olmstead (of 
Central' Park, New York, 
fame), and Huxtan in Balti- 
more County, where old 
Maryland simw farmhouses 
dHffl come up for sale - long, 
low buildings their Brit- 
ish forebears. Beyond is the 
hunting country -of the 
Maryland Hunt. . • ■ 

Hill lists a large 1920s 
Colonial style house on 
seven acres In Ruxton for 
film, and O’Connor Piper* 
Flynn another 1980s house In 
north. Roland Park' for 
$550,000. 

■ In Baltimore (001-410):' 
Herbert Dams Associates, 
296-5770; HOI & Go, 435-2000;' 
O'Connor Piper & .Flynn, 
235410a: 


“w" m ’T"hen a £60,000 

1 / 1 / property was 

1 / \§ put on its web 

V V site by the 
Cluny Estates agency in 
Morayshire, the! ™ 
inquiry came from just nan 
a mile down the road. It 
was evidence of the inter- 
net’s ability to reach tuy- 
ere everywhere and in all 
market sectors, not just the 
foreign investor looking for 
an expensive flat In central 
London. 

After several false starts, 
the UK estate agency busi- 
ness Is getting to grips with 
the world of the intern^- A 
few large groups have set 
up sites which look set to 
dominate in their particu- 
lar market sector. 

This week saw the 
launch of Property^**, the 
internet service of the 
National' Association of- 
Estate Agents. As wel l as 
property details, it will give 
access to local information 
on schools, shops and 
sports facilities, and link in^ 
to planning and legal infor- 
mation. 

Its most advanced com- 
petitor is Internet Property 
Under. Founded by a coali- 
tion of property and com- 
puter people, and headed 
by Nicholas L eaning of 
Humberts, it has the major- 
ity of up-market national 
agents and many strong 
country agents on board. 
Its client list includes 
nuTTips hike Knight Frank, 
SavHIs, Strutt and Parker, 
Hamp tons, (flattens and 
Humberts, as well as local 
agents like Butler Sherbom 
in tbe Cotswolds and Cal- 
cutt Maclean Standing in 
Kent 

Some off these firms are 
stfll just experimenting 
with the system before 
adap tin g their entire com- 
puter networks. If you cur- 
rently searched the IP!F 
database for London prop- 
erties in the £250.000- 
£350,000 bracket it would 
produce only about 75 in 
sales and rentals together. 
By Christmas, that number 


is expected to have trebled. 

gvery agent has its own 
web site, which can rither 
be accessed directly, or 
through the IFF page, or 
via an internet property 
magazine called Home to 
Home. Each property car- 
ries an e-mail form for buy- 
ers to fill In on screen. One 
member agent had 58 
n j-nafl inquiries on a portfo- 
lio of 50 properties last 
mo ptii- 

Nicholas Leeming says 
the real breakthrough will 
come when digital boxes 
give internet access via the 
television screen. “In the 
US, 70 per cent of all prop- 
erties on the market are 
available through the inter- 
net," be says. 

The other digital revolu- 
tion around the corner is in 
the world of photography. 
Pictures have to be in digi- 
tal, form to go on the inter- 
net Soon it is expected that 
all photographs and lay- 
outs will be in this form for 
brochures and internet ads. 

A joint venture of pho- 
tographers and computer 
experts has already devel- 
oped a digital system which 
can be adapted for house 
sales. Indigo Digital's Sys- 
tran allows prospective buy- 
ers to tour the inside of a 
house, not in a computer 
simulation, but n«rfng zeal 
photography. The viewer 
can turn 360 degrees to see 
e v er y angle of each room. 

Leeming predicts that 
within the next two years 
the hig h street offices of 
most estate agency firms 
win feature a screen where 
the public can scan their 
particulars, “walk through" 
the properties which most 
appeal and print their 
details from the internet 


, s 


■ Internet Property Finder 
is at www. proper lyfin- 
derjco.uk; agent's pages are 
listed by their name e.g. 
umrwJtumbert3X0.uk, ; Pro-. 
pertyUoe is at www.proper- \ 
tyUoe.co.uk; Indigo Digital i 
is at www.indigodigi- . 
taLcojuk j 
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system* 

Secure parking 
availablet 
NHBC warranty 
Luxury kitchens & 
bathrooms 
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of the service charge 
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LUXURY WAREHOUSE APARTMENTS 


PENING WEE KEN 

30am-5pm SAT 13th & SUN 14th SEPT 1 
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'• Superb shops & 
restaurants at 
Butlers Wharf 
* Jubilee Line 
extension at London 
Bridge and 
Bermondsey (estimated 

opening 1998) 

Tamarind Court preferred namt only 


SALES OFFICE & SHOW SUITE OPEN 7 DAYS 10 am- 5 . 30 p>i THE CARDAMOM BUILDING, 31 SHAD THAMES LONDON qfi 

Q Niigc TEL: 0171 378 0474 ssc ^ 

GALLIARD NATIONAL ENQUIRIES FREEFONE: 0800 54 56 51 
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ideas find 
a new home 

Anne Spackman looks at the increasing use 
outside the US of dens, gyms, gated estates, 
upstairs laundries and mud rooms 


CAN you I NFORM THE ARCHITECT 
the purpose of an ahericam sxyLE. 
MUD 1 ROOM I5TO WASH MUC> OFF f 
NOT APPLY IT. 



metican apprecia- 
tion of English 
domestic archi- 
tecture is well-, 
i documented in 
the thousands of tourists 
who visit the ancient vil- 
lages and stately homes. The 
E ngl ish are not known for 
returning the. compliment, 
however. 

Yet, as the fleets of sum- 
mer tour buses head out of 
England’s Cotswolds, it is 
American ideas which are 
most, heavily influencing the 
way houses axe being 
designed in the UK. 

That influence is barely 
evident from the outside. In 
terms of architectural style, 
there are few replicas of the 
ranch-style homes so popu- 
lar across much of the US. 

On the inside, it is a differ- 
ent matter, hi terms of lay- 
out. amenities and techno- 
logical innovation, the Brit- 
ish are increasingly follow- 
ing where the US leads. If 
imitation is the most sincere 
form of flattery, Americans 
should be blushing. 

First came the power 
shower, along with an 
increase in the bathroom-to- 
bedroom ratio. Hie lgnpiteh 
country house tradition of 
one bathroom at the. end of a 
corridor of 10 bedrooms is 
dead. Savills, the UK agent, 
believes that' three bath- 
rooms to six bedrooms is the 
preferred UK ratio, with a 
good shower-compulsory. 

Next came the introduc- 
tion of the “ family ’' room, a 
direct US import Builders 
and owners of period houses 
are increasingly adapting 
their homes to include a 
family room as part of a gen- 
eral expansion in informal 
living space. 

Where size allows, builders 


are dividing, houses equally 
between the informal cook- 
ing/eating /family area and 
formal rooms such as. the 
drawing room, dfoing room 
and study. In smaller proper- 
ties, they are experimenting 
with ways of providing flexi- 
bility, so that one room can 
be separated off and matte 
“formal” when necessary. 

In city developments in 
London, the growth of gyms 
has been influenced by 
American condo minium 
facilities. The fashion for pri- 
vate gated estates also 
derives primarily from the 
US. 

What will come next? UK 
developers are experiment- 
ing with a number of new 

The mud 
room has a 
bathroom, 
washer and 
dryer, room 
to hose the 
dog and for 
the sports kit 

features which have trav- 
elled across the Atlantic. 

One of the most innova- 
tive is Laing Homes, one of 
the few builders to operate 
in Britain and the US - in 
Virginia and California, 
luring is building its first US- 
style, open-plan basement in 
a development at Cuffley, 
Hertfordshire. 

And in Cobbam, Surrey, it 
is adopting the US custom of 
putting the laundry area on 
the first floor of its £600,000 
houses, rather than next to 


the kitchen, to save dirty 
washing having to be taTrun 
downstairs. 

Nearby, at West Byfleet, 
Laing is plumbing its kitch- 
ens to take what are 
described as “American-style 
fridge-freezers” - although 
buyers have to pay an extra 
£2,000 to have one. These 
fridges have only appeared 
in the most expensive Lon- 
don developments in the 
past few years, but they look 
set to spread rapidly across 
the market 

Steve Lidgate, Laing 
Homes’ chief executive, sees 
the British increasingly 
adopting the American pref- 
erence for large areas of 
informal living. He also 
expects to see more imports 
of US technology in terms of 
computer cabling. Insulation 
and air conditioning. 

What will not change, he 
says, are some fundamental 
differences in attitude. “The 
Americans tend to be more 
concerned about lifestyle,” 
he says. “They want the 
three-car garage and the dip 
pool and low maintenance. 
The British want a quarter 
of an acre garden on a 
house, where the Americans 
would accept a 12ft back 
yard.” 

One London developer has 
created a house in Mayfair 
which incorporates most of 
the latest US-inspired fea- 
tures. The property at South 
Street, being sold by De 
Groot Collis, has a basement 
exercise area with gym and 
jacuzzi, large walk-in ward- 
robes, a walk-in fridge with 
commer cial ice-maker and 
three different heads for 
each of its power showers. 

Such features are chiefly 
confined to London and the 
prime commuter belt. But 



there are other new ideas 
evolving in the US which 
might translate more readily 
to the British country house. 

Most interesting of all is 
the “mud” room. This is a 
room likely to be situated 
between the garage block 
and the main house, where 
people transform from the 
muddy outdoors to the clean 
indoors. 

Carl Schramm, a US 
health finance expert, and 
Ellyn Brown, his lawyer 
wife, have just built a sub- 
stantial house in Baltimore 
County. Their mud room is 
320 sq ft - marginally 
smaller than a new one-bed- 


room flat in London. . 

It includes a bathroom, 
washer and dryer, plastic 
pipes adapted to take pairs 
of wet boots, room to hose 
the dog and to house the 
sports kit *Tt acknowledges 
a very active lifestyle,” says 
Brown. “It is becoming an 
ever bigger feature of upper 
income households." 

Their house also reflects 
the trend towards dividing 
public and private space. 
The formal living room, 
library and dining room, 
along with the guest accom- 
modation above, operate on 
separate security and heat- 
ing and cooling systems 


from the rest of the house. 

The extensive family 
accommodation includes 
areas for cooking, eating, 
watching TV, studying and 
even sewing. The kitchen 
features black concrete work 
surfaces, an architectural 
innovation newly arrived in 
the UK. “Evan big bouses in 
the US operate on the pre- 
sumption that the owners 
will spend a lot of time on 
domestic tasks,” says Brown. 

The house takes advan- 
tage of Baltimore’s 
high-speed fibre-optic 
cabling, with all the bed- 
rooms wired for internet 
access. In the UK, builders 


such as Berkeley Homes are 
just starting to offer internet 
cabling as an option to buy- 
ers. 

One of the most innova- 
tive features of the Balti- 
more house is the material 
used to build it The family 
used to live in a stucco 
house. Their new home, in 
arts and crafts style, looks 
like a stucco house, but is 
actually rendered in a new 
mixture of cement paint and 
plastic. That is the outer 
skin on a frame of timber, 
with layers of mmiatinn in 
between. 

“If we had been building a 
Georgian colonial house or a 


New England ‘saltbox’. all 
the garni* terhrriffal innova- 
tions would have been avail- 
able,” says Brown, “and, like 
our house, they would look 
the same as if they had been 
built 100 years ago.” 

England’s strong desire to 
conserve its architectural 
traditions, underpinned by 
the listing system and 
Rn giisii Heritage, mean such 
new innovations may be 
slow to filter across the 
Atlantic. But the greenhouse 
effect, coupled with the 
desire to reduce energy' con- 
sumption. may force US 
trends from the inside to the 
outside of British houses. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


l PPK R HARP P Y ST R K V. T 
R V. <; K \ I S P \ R K \ . W . 1 



A meticulously refurbished Grade l>" 
listed house adjacent to Regents Park 
3/4 Reception Rooms 
4/5 Bedrooms 

New 99 year Crown Estate lease 
DU OBOOT A Price £1.45 M 
OOXUBl 


9171 323 3007 


.0171584 6146 


BARBICAN 

5tb floor «odio (19% 16V) flu looking 
0*0 laodnpcd pttftart tevd 
£85,000 

PEMBERTON BOW 
One bed (be. Im floor ki comocd 
- period brik&ng jonaenb of Fleet Sc. 

£14340 0 

BarUcm Wfcfa adtefion of 2 M 
■poif mu from £313 pw 


FRANKHAfUtiS&clxWttNY 

v .0171 600 7000 j 


Islington & Cm 

A selection of bouses and flats 
avaasUefnr ran in all price range s. 
Fu mwhr d or nnfomrahwL Many 
ready- for jmrncrfang o cra p aiio n. 

COPPING JOYCE 
0171 226 4221 


Si GroRr.cs Souarf, 
5VV1 


2 beds, ensuite shwrrm, 
bathnn, patio area. 
Leasehold £139,995 

Lower Soane St, 
Chelsea SW1 
2 beds, 1 ensuite bathnn, 
1 ensuite shwx 2 private 
patio areas, comm grins. 
Leasehold £425,000 

BHA 0171 730 8762 


Elegant and Spacious TownJtouses 

SALISBURY CITY CENTRE 

South facing views over park 
towards Watermeadows 
Shops 400 yards Station 600 yards 


SALISBURY 


■IB 

SnbnotU Ear^y Vi ct nrlm House wide 
3 RCtptioa reams, smdy. tagi kSttben, 4/3 
bed r ooms. 3 hefaroccg. 4 sots of garden 
via pod, sei s m rad lake. 

toiQMc innncdinrty. £1,600 pan. 
Comet Myddrim ft Uajat, 
tefc 01722 337575 


Century 21 
KENSINGTON 


PEMBROKE GARDENS W8 
A period house finished to an 
exceptions] standard. 5 beds, 
elegant drawing room. 
Seduded garden. 

Offers over £25m Freehold 

0171 3712100 ' 

SOUS AGENT 



• 2 Reception • Kitcben/family room 
■ Cloakroom • 4 Bedrooms • 2 Bathrooms 
Gas Central Heating • Single/Double Garages 

NHBC Buildmark 

Prices from £220,000 



STRUTT 

PARKER^F 


Nr Norwich, 
Norfolk 

- Residential investment of 
11 properties, in two lots. 
Current rental income 
£27,430 per annum 
For sale by informal tender 
Closing date Wsdnesday 
1 October 1997 
FnD details from 
Strutt & Parker 

Tel: 01603 617431 
Fax: 01603 619945 


r Potential Playing Fkdd/ 
Sports Gnxrod Leisure & Partial 
Residential Development Site 

iSagoaiO ibe Decenary ament) 

LAND FOR SALE A’K 

r iwmm , fth nrfwWAiff 

(6A Hcctares/15.8 Acres] 

Iterant: Freehold 

Price: Often anted adject to ccraraa 
For flintier deads comet sole agoxs: 
DakULsda 
JTSttotA mtnr 
58 Gratrmor Street, 

London W1X ODD 

Tit 71 623*151 

. Direct Fax: B171 629 232* . 


STOUGHTON. Nr ChHiutar. Ra 
opportunity tn vtege. Elevated posttlc 
One views. Fuly restored period proper 
3Mrec.&e beds. 4 bathe * Ogee e 
Gdn*fBddock£S05,OOQ.lW: 01343 54447 


FRANCE 


SPAIN 


A DEVELOPERS 
AND DIY DREAM 

6 bedrooms, 6 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
basement cellar, garage, 
parking for 6-6 cars. Lota 
of character. Detached - 
iritml for multiple let, 
family home, 4 flato or 
care home - youngsters or 
elderly. Situated in South 
Croydon, near all 
annuities including 

bus OS/trains. 

Immediate cash purchaser. 

Phone McLean: 

0181 677 5678 or 
mobile: 0378 272 .653 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 



FRENCH PROPERTY 

^ EXHIBITION 

12TH - 14TH SEPTEMBER 1997 

_ PRL 11-00 AM TO &Q0 PM. SAL 10JJ0 AM TO 6X0 PM. SUN. 10J50 AMTO 5D0 PM , 
■The ExMbkHon Centre. Movotel. I Shortlands, H nimueiainl t h . London 
I ~ndi nl'j — 

fc»ginii94<SMa.viaa»« rirac Hn i iii,. r i.n ii 1 n i m iipi i — n» 

VIGGSST A BEST EXBUBTnONS FOR HOMES IN FRANCE 


•rewaanaiMtantt 

SO£MC SUMS • REST KX3 

ImMEV .•CMBBEMHWUST 

•CHUBB. BUMS •BUSES 

• IUOiFU9ffS»BOOB 
KaHaiiiMwma 

mUgMONamMa 

MB Mil HZ mire* Hit} 


FREE 

i,Q. 7.1* SION 
FOR 2 WIIH 
THIS 4 DVCBT 


ALL FRANCE 

including Paris 
■ 1000s of properties 
For free brochure call 
Rutherfords 
Tel: 0171386 7240 
(or fax 0171 386 5122) 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski 
properties, legal column etc. 
Ask for your FREE 
copy now 
Tel: 0181 9471834 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Humberts Leisure 


The Cotswolds 


over a mill stream 
S/e (Huuuiu — — - “ 

5 wen established holiday cottages wife year round 
occupancy of & 88% . 

For sale freehold 

12 BOEION STREET, LONDON W1Y 7PA 
Tfel: 0171-629 6700 Fan 0171-109 0475 


ALGARVE VILA SOL 

Goff properties (wife dub 
membership) from £220,000 
Freehold inc. ad taxes. 
Contact Vila Sol, 
Ph/Fax: 0181 642 8165. 


DORDOGNE 

300 yr otd farmhouse 
in 40 acres. Large bam & 
swimming pod. 

Beautifully restored. 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, latge ritchenftfining 
room. £15,000 pa established 
income. Price: 1 ,500,000 FF 
Teh 01222 521348 


A character mill house with a 

profitable holiday cottage complex II GUERNSEY LUXEMBOURG 

3/4 bedroom period bouse " 11 


LARGE FINCA FOR SALE 


Built on a hill commanding 
spectacular views ol countryside 
aid mountains and comprising 
one of The biggest single lots in 
the area, the house is designed 
to take advantage of summer 
shade, cooling breezes and 
winter sunshine. Completely 
private this rural property is 
spacious and peaceful, w nh wide 
patios on various levels, large 
aJry roomsA 

A unique opportunity this properly is offered at £375,000. 

Caff 07353 741750 for huff dsttfls, photographs and further Inf ormation 


and an elegant pool (11.35m x 
5.1m). Located 300 meters from 
Goff La Sella about 10km from 
Denia the plot is 8598 sq meters. 
The property comprises 3 
bedrooms, sitting room, dining 
room. 3 bathrooms, bunk room, 
sculptor's studio, work room, wine 
cetera, laundry room and a roof 
Terrace accessed by a spiral 
staircase. 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Marbala Offices. For 
Information & Price Bst frig 
0181 903 3781 anytime 
Fax 3559 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL 

inc MarbeDa, Mallorca, Javea, 
Menorca. Algarve, OWdas 
Beach, golf, rural. 

£SQk - £4 rnHSon. 

0181 477 5050 (24 hre). 


IRELAND 


■htijns 


XTfafcr 


M 1U 01481714445 
tmenm 715811 

&0EUSaCD 

- tmn 

a ■niwifc 

rCfc 


HOUSE FOR SALE IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 

Ifl racXLbuiveduuuun ia the comnyride. 
15 nh. flam Lmfcg. Gtj\ Ug 
| kra i gr Ain' Mg.«ra wah opm fac pL. rawfy. 
* beds 3 tads (1 «n snnej equip. inch. 1^ 

| nahry. lg tattiy. dhlfje. 2 ten. nuL gartfca 
Price Luf I4.50tvm 

Phone: SB 37 95 SS 
F*rr3S? 37 95 fl7 


BELMONT MILLS 

Belmont Co. Offaly, Ireland 

Belmont Mills, a frilly operational working coarse 
feed plant combining cut stone mill buildings and 
open sheds, Belmont Cottage, a delightful period 
residence standing within its own secluded gardens, 
managers house, office buildings in all on 
4.5 acres.. Considerable potential. 

Auction: Tuesday 23rd September 
View: By appointment with sofe selling agents 
Usney at 01-6615222 


Worldwide 

Residential 

Property 

Supplement 

Saturday, September 20 


The next worldwide residential property 
supplement is scheduled for September 
1997. 

As with this issue, our authoritative 
editorial will cover current property news 
and a variety of entertaining articles. 

For further information regarding the 
supplement or our regular weekly section, 
please contact: 

Jon Banks Tel: +44 171 873 4744 
or Charles Whitewood 

Tel: +44 171 873 4332 
or Fax: +44 171 873 3098 


Weekend FT 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


SEE OUR VIEWS ON 
RIVERSIDE LIVING. 


. FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND SEPTI 


- COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SEPTEMBER U/SEPTE^ER 



- S T OSYTH PRIORY - ESSEX 

An HISTORIC ESTATE of national importance 

"London 73 miles • Colchester 12 miles : Stan seed Airport 45 nules 
■ Two principal Grade I residences, 13th century chapel, monastic remains, 1 i <■ *Y 
abbot’s tower. Three cottages. Formal, gardens. Grounds. Extensive outbuildings 

Up to 155 hectares (383 acres) 

Available in five lots (including coastal shooting rights) 
Contact Guyjenkinson or Jonathan Veale 

01473611644 

• BRIGHTWELL COURT - MARTLESHAM HEATH - IPSWICH - IP5 7RF oearu 

BURY ST EDMUNDS • CAMBRIDGE • IPSWICH - NORTHAMPTON - NOHWICH ■ LONDON ■ 


GLUTTONS 



HAMPSHIRE - MELFORD-ON-SE A 

Now Milton 3 mDcs. Lymingtoo 5 miles. 
Bournemouth tl mild 


- % 5 




An exWmg school wflb dpn C2 ewe, Anted bo (be 
dHT top orertooUng Chrlttclinrch Bay and with views 
towards the Needles and the Me of Wight 
About 4074 sqjXL (43.835 sqJS.)of school boil dings, 
the principal b u ild in g fadieyed to be of Ceotym origin. 
3 lodges, pair of scmi-detadicd ooOagea. ' . 
PiUwiKn l i wlnite I ngitiHimn l, im p foynimr, 
leisure or residential Subject to planning. 

In aBl&56 Acres 

LONDON OFFICE: 0171. 408 1016 
ROMSEY OFFICE: 01794 S2267® 
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WEST YORKSHIRE 
Barley-in-' Wharfedale 

Leeds 225 km (14 miles), IUcUy 65 km (4 miles), 

A beantiftafly presented house with 
outstanding leisure facilities. 

3 reception roams. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Swimming pool, Wl«anri loom, gymnasium. ubuh 
room, games zoom. jaccnzL 
£1 ha (5 J. acres) Price on Application 

Joist Agents: Dale Eddboo: 81943 817642 
SarvfBs, York: 81904 628731 Comacc Andrew Blade 
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PRICES 
FROM 

£299,950 


S pringalls Wharf is a fabulous couectioo of 
two and three bedroom apartments 
(including two penthouses) ail with secure 
underground car parking available in a secluded 

riverside setting close to the thriving Butlers Wharf locale and 
enjoying stunning views of Tower Bridge and the City. 

A fine range of on-site amenities, services and 
state-of-the-an security complement the 

T U £ C 1 T Y 

« impressive building specification, and 

A excellence of construction demanded by 

. , — - |^jj|] Berkeley Homes - the UK’s leading 

.'jSkH . - ■ ■ - ■ builder of quality homes. 


LONDON SE1 


GLUTTONS 


JGdqifbtdSatg. London SE 1 2NE 

0171-407 3 669 


SALES OFFICE OPEN DAILY 
10 . 30 am- 6 pm 

or by appointment 

0171-232 2225 
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-SPACIOUS BflEXiOaS 
(FUOM30&SQ.FTJ 
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ALREADY 
RESERVED/ 
SOLD 


BefCeley 

homes ^ 



QUALITY TO APPRECIATE 
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SCOTTISH BORDERS, 
. MELROSE 
ArruciiyE Gbqbcun Farmhouse 
with 3 Bedrooms and 3 Reception 
Roam* (metafing Granny Annexe) 
and 6 AWARD WINNING AND 
ntOHTABLE HOLIDAY 
COTTAGES of varying *iz« with 
specialist bcOities fcr the disabled. 

2 ‘A Acre Paddock. 

Punfaer development potemiaL 

Sale & Partokks: 

Tel. tl66S 281611 


-'Wetherby Mews 

off BoHnn (buttons SW5 
Brand new 3 bed unAjpitahed 
maws house. KH/break fast roo m. 2 
bahts. In ternal garage. £775 pw. 
Msrytobone 

Various 3 bed flat. FF K&B 
NawHy turn Nr tube £425 pw. 


Period 2 bed flat. Views over 
communal gardens, 2 baths, 
FFWL E350 pw . 
Bloomsbury 

Modem 2 bed flat FF Kb & Bath, 
Nr Piazza & Tuba. £325 pWL 

Drury Estates 

TW: 0171379 4816 
Fax: 0171 3701628 



FINDERS KEEPERS 

Prope r t y Letting & 
Manageme n t 

TO LET 

Oxford Waterside 

Rare opportunity to live in 
City's prestigious new homes, 
within walking distances of 
River Thames & open 
meadows tan equally dose to 
restaurants, theatres A shops. 
Choice available: tareted 
octagonal room deluxe 
apaitnusm, 3 & 4 bedroom 
family bouses, famished 
and nnftmnihcd 
Rents from £1300 pcm. 

QtD us now to view. 

73 Banbury Rd, Oxford 0X2 
• 6PETH: 01865 311011 
email: oxfoid@findcrsxo.uk i 


GLUTTONS 


SCOTLAND 

Peebtesshire 
Edinburgh about 1 7 miles 

FOR SALE 

A aufaatanriaLand well gatahMwd 
,rocng pl aiflaf iotL Modem 3 bedroon 
cotttgeftnanager’s house. Mineral 
and a porting 1 

Id all about 367.6 ba 
(about 9083 acres) 
Joint Agents: 

David Goss & Associates 
Chartered Forestere 
Tek 01387 720184 
CLUTTONS, EDINBURGH 
OFFICE: 
01315564422 


MB 


OXFORDSHIRE 
SalM|f4hadilHk 
(bft*dtn*mb*xt} UbmUadeA 
ASFBCWCnLARNEmx 
OONVHCEED BASN IN APSACErUL 

EwreoFvnjjuxLocwnoN. 
GLOBXJUS VIEWS OYHt ns 
OWN LAND AND HVESI FKONXACK. 
3i)M(9jMaaa9 


SiA,Qdtefc (HSU 7» duo 


HASLEMERE, SURREY 

Guide £645000 
Grade Q lined country borne, 
ritmoed Visiik bon High Street 
and MLS. Master mire, 
iwo guest suites, 2 timber ■ 
bedrooms. 5?.* lull, fbErxecepoon 
retxns, kitcfaea/bieakfbn rococ 
Jobby/mflity. wine crikr; ganjgktg. 
Ynkuuue cutmyauJ, atnautive 


of (L66 of an acre. 

Cootact Keats Harding 
#1428 661622 


LONDON PROPERTY 


W-A-EI.LIS 


HOLLAND PARK W14 
UNMODERNISED DETACHED 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 

A substantial house set bade behind its own carriage driveway, currently comprising 
spacious and well balanced accommodation of over 6000 sq ft 

and a wonderful 112’ south west facing garden. 

8 Bedrooms, 4 Bathrooms, thawing Room, During Room, Garden Room. Kitchen/Breakfast 
Room, Conservatory, Staff Room and Kitchen, 2 Cloakrooms, Laundry Room. 

Roof Tcirace, Large Garden, Garage, Off-street Parking fw a further three cara. 

Freehold m 

£330,000 

174 Brampton Road, London SW3 lHP.TOdH.7l 581 7654 ' 
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LondouJrNo. I Spcdafat 
Seardj Company 

LET US SEARCH FOR T0*I 

Td +44(0) 171 838 1066 
+44 (0)171 838 1077 

bayrffwwtiBMiHwh ,,, rtB— 

HonreSeweh (London) Ltd 
Knightsbridgc SW3 


W-A-ELUS 


EATON SQUARE 
SW1 

Lattnl pemhewie flat with 
balcoDitt. Excqxknal open pt» 
■ living are*; 

2 bedroom Hitca, Andy, ftwi 
kheben. lifi, pottos, ch, bw. 

Leaae Approx 9 year*. Beat 

£33X00 ptfavfenide) exd of 
MrviocclBiBC. £675 AMl 
WAEUhORefOSD)- 
01715817654. 


Chelsea 

Village 

Luxury 1 bedroom 




























The day I saw five Loch Ness monsters 

...but I didn't have my camera, says Michael Thompson-Noel, who sifts through all the evidence supporting Nessie's existence 



I . was on the banks of Loch 
Ness the other morning, 
sunning ray long legs, 
when one of those Nessies 
those plesiosaur-type 
monsters that inhabit the loch — 
surfaced in front of me. ’ 

She was 20 or 25 yards away. 
She had three or four humps and 
a greenish-brownish hide. S mall, 
imperious head. Long, graceful 
neck. Peat-coloured eyes. As 
silent as mist. Not at all threaten- 
ing. 

Within a few. seconds, a secant}, 
monster surfaced, and bobbed 
beside the first one. Then a third 
and a fourth one - followed by a 
juvenile. I suppose it was a juve- 
nile, for it was smaller than the 
other four. 

I reached for my camera. 
According to experts, a photo- 
graph of five Nessies bobbing 
companionably at that sort of 
range would be worth, when syn- 
dicated internationally, approxi- 
mately VA Van Goghs. 

But my camera was in my car, 
hundreds of yards away. I could 
not possibly reach it. So I have 
no evidence - let alone proof - 
that what 1 saw were .five Loch 
Ness monsters as opposed, say, to 
five weed-festooned telegraph 
poles, or five mystical appari- 
tions. 

Perhaps it was just a brain 
storm; increasingly, I seem prone . 
to them. 

At any rate, around the world 
- Scotland to Canada, Russia to 
central Africa and beyond - 265 
lakes and rivers are reputed to 
harbour Loch Ness-type mon- 
sters, while sea serpents are 
sighted regularly almost every- 
where. But there is no place on 
earth with as many monster sites 
as Scotland, which has 24. 

The most famous site of all is 
Loch Ness, which enjoys - 
because of Nessie, and because of 
its beauty and sublimity — an 
exalted position in world tour- 
ism’s hall of fame. Its monster 
equals or outranks almost all 
man-made monuments and mar- 
vels, and queens it over nearly 
all zoological (or meta-zoological) 
rivals. , „ 

The weird beastie in Loch Ness 
is no arriviste, no hopper-on of 
bandwagons. Her first recorded 
surfacing in front of eye-wit- 
nesses occurred, allegedly, in AD 
565, when the Irish missionary- 
saint, Columba, is said to have 
encountered her, and spoken 
very sharply to her. 

Writing a century later. St 
Coltunba’s biographer, St Adam- 

□ CAT CARE Leopards and 
cheetahs caught in box traps 
may injure themselves struggling 
to escape. In Namibia, the 
Africat Foundation mends thek 
broken teeth and bones, teaches 
them {with aversion therapy) not 
to prey an farmers' cattle, and 
releases them back into the wild. 
See its work wben.you stay at 
Okonjima lodge, a green oasis in 
dusty uplands, and see other 
rare big cats on game drives 
too. Book through Surwik +44 
0181-568 4489. 

□ BEAR WITH ME Teddy 

bears for guests are among foe 
extras at the Manor hotel* St 
Albans, a newly refubished1«h 
century building: so are duels in 
the bath, a restaurant In the 
conservatory, and lots of 
four-posters. London s 
minutes by train. From £145 for 




nan, described. in his chronicle 
how one of St Cdumba's disci- 
ples was swimming across the 
River Ness, which runs from the 
loch to the sea, to fetch a boat for 
his master. 

With a “great roar and open 
mouth", a monster suddenly sur- 
faced. Horror and consternation. 
But St Columba stepped bravely 
forward, made the sign of the 
cross; and instructed the mon- 
ster; “Think not to go further, 
nor touch .thou that man. Quick, 
goback...* 

Since then, there has been ho 
report of a Loch Ness monster 
attacking any of the many people 
who claim to have seen one; nor 
have, there been reports of a mon- 
ster roaring. 

Nessie is always silent. The 
only noise that eye-witnesses 
report is that of the turbulence 
and commotion when she sur- 
faces, followed by the sound of 
water cascading from her head, 
neck and bnznp(s). In contrast, 
the monster usually departs 
almost soundlessly, sinking from 
view as though pulled (say many 
witnesses) by powerful forces 
from below. 

Over the years, there has been 


a tantalisingly large amount of 
evidence - all of it disputed, 
every jot and tittle - for Nessie’s 
existence, including surface and 
underwater photographs and 
sonar contacts. But no piece of 
the monster, let alone a whole 
one, has ever been captured. No 
hair, skin or skeleton. No proof 
whatsoever. Belief in the monster 
rests entirely on faith. 

If you visit Loch Ness today, all 
you need do to feel dose to the 
monster is view the excellent 
audio- visual presentation at. the 
visitors’ centre at Dnmmadro- 
chit, halfway down the loch, 
between Inverness and Fort 
Augustus. 

The presentation lasts half-an- 
hour and does its subject justice; 
it is balanced and neutral in tone, 
inviting you neither to believe in 
Nessie, nor to guffaw in disbelief. 
Visitors are given all the infor- 
mation they need and shown pic- 
tures - then invited to judge for 
themselves whether the creature 
hi the loch is real or imagined. 

The whole area hereabouts is 
world-class scenery. After Drum- 
nadrochit, continue on dawn the 
loch - it is 24 miles long, a mile 
wide and is Britain’s most volu- 


minous body of fresh water - to 
Fort Augustus, where you can 
have lunch or dinner at the Bene- 
dictine abbey. The abbey 
describes itself, not inaccurately, 
as an “all-weather, all-day. multi- 
attraction visitor centre for all 
ages”, located in one of Scot- 
land's most idyllic beauty spots. 

When 1 first visited Loch Ness, 
in 1972, the abbey at Fort Augos- 

‘We saw quite 
distinctly the 
neck of the 
beast 

standing out 
of the water' 

tus was not, as far as I recall, 
open to the public. It was in that 
year that Dr Robert Hines and a 
small team from the Academy of 
Applied Science in Boston took 
some advanced monitoring equip- 
ment to Loch Ness and secured a 
number of underwater photo- 
graphs that (for some) confirmed 
Nessie's existence. 


One of them was the celebrated 
"flipper" shot, taken with a 
time-lapse camera fitted with a 
strobe flash and appearing to por- 
tray a large, diamond-shaped flip- 
per or fin at dose range. Later, 
the Rines team captured under- 
water shots appearing to show 
the gargoyle head of a 12ft. red- 
dish-brown creature unknown to 
science. 

These pictures are some of the 
most intriguing ever offered as 
evidence for Nessie's existence. 
The curator of reptiles at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Amer- 
ica declared that they “indicate 
the presence of large animals in 
Loch Ness’*, although they were 
not distinct enough to help iden- 
tify the creature. Others 
debunked and dismissed them 
out of hand. 

However, some experts say 
that the best evidence for the 
monster's existence has nothing 
to do with photographs or sonar 
traces but is oral - eye-witness 
accounts from respectable people 
such as Father Gregory Brusey of 
the Benedictine abbey at Fort 
Augustus. 

On October 19 1971, Father 
Gregory and a friend, Roger 


Pugh, reckoned they saw a tre- 
mendous commotion about 300 
yards oat in Loch Ness. “We saw 
quite distinctly the neck of the 
beast standing out of the water 
to... a height of about loft. It 
swam towards us at a slight 
angle, and after about 20 seconds 
disappeared...” 

This has been a pretty quiet 
summer at Loch Ness. Apart 
from my own multiple sighting of 
five monsters the other morning, 
few people have had the courage 
- and it certainly takes courage: 
bucketsful of courage - to step 
into the limelight and say they 
have seen the monster. But these 
things go in cycles. Above all. 
Nessie is coquettish - brazenly 
capturing global headlines one 
moment, then lurking silently 
and unseen in the loch's hideous 
depths for a decade or more. 

If you visit Fort Augustus, you 
can stand on the same spot in the 
abbey’s grounds as Father Greg- 
ory. and hope for a glimpse of 
Nessie gently surfacing, swim- 
ming or calmly sinking. And 
when you get tired of that, you 
can enjoy the abbey’s heritage 
centre (natural history of Loch 
Ness and the Great Glen, as well 


T oday 200 actors wOl 

take serious risks with 
large swords to re-enact 
the Battle of Stirling 
Bridge. The first big match in 
the Scottish wars of 
independence was a borne match, 
700 years ago this week, under 
team skipper William Wallace. 

It is the climax of Stirling 
Bridge 700, this year’s promotion 
for the central Scotland town 
which has neatly hijacked the. 
tourist spin-off from Braveheart, 
the film concoction of fact and 
fantasy based on the life of 
Wallace, who more or less 
invented modern nationalism on 
the fringes of feudal Europe. 

On the hill where Wallace 
directed the battle yon can climb 
246 spiral steps to the top of the 
Wallace Monument, a stone 
town' built on the tide of 19th 
century nationalism: the list of 
subscribers included Garibaldi 
andMazzini. 

From the top, yon can see the . 
river Forth describe a course far 
which meander is an inadequate 


The facts about Braveheart country 

Tom Lynch celebrates the anniversary of a big home match for Scotland 


word, though the bridge is long 
gone - Braveheart managed 
without one in any case - and 
across to Stirling Castle, which 
co mmand ed Scotland’s main 
north-south and east-west routes 
for most of its history. 

Seven major battlefields lie 
within 10 miles of the “cockpit of 
Scotland”: towards the chemical 
complex at Grangemouth is 
Falkirk, where Wallace was 
beaten in 1298, and ahead is 
■Bannockburn, where the 
excommunicated murderer 
Robert Brace obtained Scotland’s 
decisive home win in 1314, nine 
years after Wallace's judicial 
murder in London. 

The fact that Wallace came 
from far-off Elderslie has not 
stopped Stirling becoming the 
main beneficiary of Mel Gibson's 
Braveheart exertions. The 
number of visitors to the 
monument more than doubled 
last year from the pre-Braveheart 
83.000, and the castle put on 23 
per cent to top 400,000. 

As Ken Gill of Stirling 700 


acknowledges, history is the 
main thing the town has to sell, 
and selling is what it is doing, 
although there is a merciful lack 
of emphasis on the Abu’s brand 
of kiss and kilt romance. 

Ten years ago, the average 
visitor stay in Stirling was an 
hour - up to the castle for a 
quick look round then back in 
the car and away. The busy town 
paid little attention to the traffic 
up and down the hill. 

The castle was recovering from 
befog an army barracks - the 
military spent three centuries 
knocking interiors about for 
their own uses, so there wasn’t 
much to see beyond the fine 
exteriors of James IVs great 
hall, James V’s Renaissance 
palace, the later fortifications 
and views from the ramparts. 

Big improvements have been 
made in recent years, and the 
place is now wearing a large 
corrugated tin hat for the 
restoration of the palace and the 
great hall - including the fine 
hammerbeam roof. The castle's 


depths contain one of the densest 
concentrations of audio-visual 
presentations in the country. 

Outside the gates, Historic 
Scotland, the crumbling masonry 
wing of the government, has 
opened Argyll’s Lodging. Bttilt 
by Sir William Alexander, 
founder of Nova Scotia, it was 
bought In the late 17th century 
by the 9th Earl of Argyll, who 
just had time to do it up before 
his head was removed. 

Using the old Whig political 
fixer’s inventory, the house - 
which has most recently served 
as a military hospital and a 
youth hostel - has been put back 
the way it was, with the lavish 
ostentation of an aristocrat 
whose importance was surpassed 
only by his conceit. 

Within a few hundred yards is 
the old prison, featuring a 
dramatic presentation of the 
vagaries of Victorian penal 
policy, several other fine ■ 
buildings and a splendid 
churchyard with Victorian 
embellishments - statues of 


protectant martyrs and a strange 
pyramid - which give it 
something of the atmosphere of 
Glasgow's Necropolis. 

This huddle of attractions 
makes Stirling a good place to 
dispense with the car. There are 
two hotels close to the castle - 
the Stirling Highland, a 
converted Victorian school with 
a decent restaurant, and the 
smaller, pubby Portcullis, 
converted from an even more 
venerable school- Bannockburn 
and the Wallace memorial are 
the only places you would not 
want to walk to, but taxis are 
under £4 and a half-hourly 
tourist bus visits all the sites. 

The town has daily trains to 
London and there are motorway 
links to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
airports. 

■ Tom Lynch travelled as a 
guest of the Argyll the Isles, Loch 
Lomond, Stirling. Lomond and 
Trossachs Tourist Board. Dept 
SPV, 41 Dumbarton Road, 

Stirling. FK82QQ. TeL- 
01786-466777. 


as other exhibitions); or the 
Clansman Centre (“See live High- 
landers in period costume. Try 
the weight of a Scottish clay- 
more. Visit a 17th century turf 
house. See life as it really was”). 

You can spend a moment’s con- 
templation in the church or its 
chapels and cloisters; eat at the 
Abbot's Table restaurant; shop in 
the shop; stay the night: or take a 
50-minute cruise on Loch Ness 
aboard the Catriona, formerly a 
C-ornish crabber, whicb seats 60 
passengers and cruises the loch’s 
remote southern shore hourly 
from 10am. every day from April 
to October. 

Even better, the Loch Ness and 
Great Glen Cruise Company 
offers three- and six-night luxury 
cruises through Loch Ness and 
the Caledonian Canal on board 
the Spirit of Loch Ness. 

If you want, you can reach 
Loch Ness swiftly from London 
by flying to Inverness. But I flew 
to Edinburgh and progressed 
pleasantly northwards by hire 
car. overnighting at three excel- 
lent hotels featured in Richard 
Branson’s Virgin Hotel Collec- 
tion, which portrays itself, not at 
ail modestly, as “the UK’s lead- 
ing exclusive country house hotel 
group". 

I stayed a night at Farleyer 
House Hotel, near Aberteldy, 
Perthshire, overlooking the Tay 
valley; a night at Craigellachie 
Hotel cm Speyside. in Banffshire; 
and two nights at C-ulloden 
House, near the famous battle- 
field. Culloden itself is close to 
Inverness, and thus within 30 
minutes of Loch Ness by car. 

If you are not much interested 
in monster-spotting, battlefields, 
stalking, shooting, fishing; water 
sports or golf, then these hotels, 
plus many more in the Scottish 
Highlands, are perfect places at 
which to pig out, for the food 
now on offer in Scotland’s coun- 
try house hotels is as good as 
almost anything you will find in 
Europe. 

■ Michael Thompson-Noel flew 
from London Stansted to Edin- 
burgh do Air UK. Tel: 0345-666777. 
The virgin Hotel Collection com- 
prises 39 properties in the UK, 
Ireland, France. Italy, Majorca 
and the US which generally offer 
full leisure, sports and health 
facilities. Inquiries : 0800-716919. 

■ Spirit of Loch Ness cruises 
from Easter to mid-October, and 
charges £400 per person for a 
three-night cruise and £780 per 
person for six nights. Tel: 
01463-711913. 
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a two-night weekend; call +44 
01727 864444. 

p LONDON BELOW: You don't 
have to wait for the Millennium 
Wheel to look down on MPs: 
new on the London skyline is 
Big Bob, the world’s largest 
tethered helium balloon, at 
Spring Gardens, south of 
Vauxhall Bridge. Weather 
permitting, It takes you up 500 
feet for 15 minutes; £12 for 
adults, £7.50 for children. Details 
on 0345-023842. Meanwhile, In 
Auckland, New Zealand, don’t 
miss the new viewing tower - 
you can’t, really; it's the world’s 
sixth tallest, higher than, the Eiffel 
Tower, with views most of the 


way to Ctiila 

□ ADDIS AHOY: See Ethiopia 
by air,.4WD, boat coach and 
maybe mute on a 12-day, £2,350 
trip with Prospect (+44 0181-995 
2151) - calling at Axum, the 
Queen of Sheba's capital; 
rock-cut churches at LaJibela; 
the Tissiat Falls on the Blue Nile. 
Leaves October 26. 

P TOURISTS 1 PROGRESS: 
Join a pilgrimage, to Lourdes or 
elsewhere, with St Peters 
Pilgrims (+44 0181 244 8844), 
specialists for 18 years. Each 
group, of about BO, is ted by a 
guide and a CathoHc priest 

□ ■ ART UNEr-After five years of 


renovation Lille’s Palais dee 
Beaux Arts museum - which 
rates Itself second in France only 
to the Louvre - Is open again, 
with 15th to 20th century art 
nice Monels and Picassos. Take 
a Eurostar day-trip there with 
Bridge Travel Service for £99, or 
stay overnight for £111: call 
01992 456146. 

□ TROTTORIA: Perpignan is 
named after a reactionary 
murderer, has let its most 
beautiful Gothic monument 
become a burger bar, highlights 
a photo of a trucking terminal in 
its brochure - and has 23 foxtrot 
academies, reports Cadogan’s 
South of France guidebook, out 


now for £14.99. 

□ WATER COURSE: Golfers 
can play at the Royal Hayman 
Tidal Course on Hayman Island, 
Great Barrier Reef, but only at 
low fide; crabs, shells and sea 
cucumbers line the “greens". At 
high tide, try the water sports 
instead. Call Leading Hotels of 
the World, 0800-181123. 

□ OPEN DOORS: This is 
Heritage Open Days weekend, in 
which 2,000 UK properties 
normally off limits to the public 
are open: details from 
0891-800603, at 50p a minute. 
Next weekend is the London 
equivalent, Open House '97 


(0891-600061, also premium 
rate); Paris, Warsaw, Oslo and 
Brussels are among other 
capitals doing likewise. 

□ FOLLOW A TSAR: Go to 
Moscow with Steppes East (+44 
01285-810267) and you get an 
exclusive visit to the Russian 
state archives - including the 
personal diaries of Tsar Nicholas 
and his wife Alexandria, in 
English. (Translator provided for 
documents in Russian.) Ugh - 
bits of Hitler's skull, too. 

□ STAY HUNGARY: Beware of 
over-charging in Hungarian 
restaurants and bars, says the 
UK Foreign Office: ask for a 
menu and order only items 


which are priced. 

Q GET INUfT: Cruise the 
coasts of Greenland with Arctic 
Experience (+44 01737-218800). 
See icebergs, go husky sledging, 
call at Inuit villages and big 
towns like Uummannaq and 
Qaqortoq. Prices from £1,604. 

□ ROAD Hole Bar at The Old 
Course Hotel, St Andrews, is the 
only UK bar to offer a malt from 
every Scottish distillery - 146 
altogether. Call 01334-474371. 

□ SUZUKI 4x4 is a prize in the 
St Lucia Billfteh Tournament 
October 2-6. Call the tourist 
board, +44 0171-431 3675. 

□ SCRABBLE breaks in the 
Peak District on September 29 
and October 13: book through 
Countrywide, 0161-446 2226. 

John Westbrooke 
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Ludwig, a king who 
wanted to be loved 




Christopher McCooey enjoys sightseeing and 
beer in Upper Bavana and Allgau 
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E verywhere you go in! 
Bavaria you come 
across pictures, 
busts, mugs and 
postcards of King Ludwig EL 
I began to feel sorry for him. 
All he ever wanted was to be 
an absolute monarch and 
live in splendid isolation in 
sumptuous palaces. 

' The fact that lie also 
wanted to be loved, although 
by which: sex he wasn’t sure, 
and that he preferred a noc- 
turnal life - breakfast at 
6pm, lunch at midnight - 
should have been his prerog- 
ative. Re was king after alL 
But to indulge his fanta- 
sies he needed money, in 
other words, taxes. His 
long-suffering subjects, in. 
-effect, paid for his castle- 
palaces. Eventually, the 
Bavarians decided enough 
was enough. He was forcibly 
removed from the throne 
and tacarraraied. 

The king, a strong swim- 
mer, was later found floating 
face down In Lake Starn- 
berg. Suicide? Murder? Acci- 
dent? Take your pick.. 

The portrait of him 
dressed in the robes of the 
Order of St George makes 
him look like a cross 
between Peter Sutcliffe, the 
mass murderer, and a panto- 
mime villain. No matter, 
Ludwig the Loan is excellent 
for. Bavarian tourism. His 
legacy of. - eccentricity 
attracts -hundreds of thou- 
sands and accounted for the 
short boat ride I made across 
the waters of Bavaria’s big- 
gest lake, Chiemsee. 

The palace of JEferren- 
chiemsee, on an island in the 
middle of the 50 sq mile lake, 
Is a replica of Versailles. 

Ludwig admired the Bour- 
bons. and Louis XIV in par- 
ticular; far Mm - the. French 
king was the enibodinient of 
an absolute • monarchy. 
There are some slight differ- 
ences with Versailles! 
Because the. Bavarian foot 
was Slightly bigger than that 
of the French, the overall 
d im e n sions of the facade are 
slightly longer. In the 
French version, there -were, 
no toilet facilities indoors - 

women had a chamber pot 

and the men went into the 
park to relieve themselves. 



Tourists head back to Cape Town after their trip to Robben Island 
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A day inside Mandela’s jail 


M any would once 
have paid 
money to get 
away from it. 
Today, people fork out large 
s ums of cash to get there. 
Robben Island - the outcrep 
ctf rock in Cape Town’s Table 
Bay where President Nelson 
Mandela spent 18 of his 27 
years behind bars - is the 
place to be, if the likes of 
comedian Bin Cosby and US 
first lady Hillary Clinton are 
to be believed. 

In March, about 70 people 
paid R250.000 to attend a 
fund-raising banquet with 
Cosby, Clinton and the 
South African president him- 
self. It was bwid at an unas- 
suming little building an the 
island that was once the 
commissioner's house. 

Clearly visible from the 
shore and a constant 
reminder of the “Straggle”, 
the island in its post-apart- 
held life has been at the 
receiving end of jokes as 
minor disasters have beset 
official events there. A 
R200,000 luxury minibus 
being air-lifted to the island 
to cart banquet guests 
around fell into the sea 
about 3km from its destina- 
tion. 

In February, when US 
vice-president Al Gore 
turned up. the ferries that 
for years transported prison- 
ers to their place of incarcer- 
ation were deemed unsafe 
and US navy vessels had to 
be brought in at the last 


Sarah Murray on Robben Island's increasing number of prison visitors 


minute to take Mr Gore to 
Ids ikland tour. 

Such mishaps do not seem 
to be deterring the tourists, 
however. Every morning at 
9am a long queue forms 
round the small visitor cen- 
tre tits atmosphere appropri- 
ately institutional) that is 
the starting point for a tour 
of the island. 

On handing over our R80 
for the trip, we are given 
what looks suspiciously like 
an attempt at humour - 
boarding passes bearing 
numbers reminiscent of pris- 
oner identification tags. 

But behind the jokes, a 
serious message emerges 
from this rather bizarre tour- 
ist attraction. First, there is 
the astonishing revelation 
that all the Robben islan d 
tour guides are ex-prisoners 
and ex-warders. 

Then, as the ferry draws 
away from the quay, we are 
solemnly informed that we 
are part of “history in the 
making". In other circum- 
stances, such an announce- 
ment might come across as 
glib. But, as we leave Cape 
Town's booming waterfront 
development glance back at 
one of the best ever views of 
Table Mountain and head 
towards the barren island 
where about 3,000 activists 
did time - many of them 
now in South Africa's gov- 
ernment - the statement 
seems entirely appropriate. 

The tour Is somewhat cha- 
otic. Onshore we bad queued 



Mandate's former call 


up in a building not unlike a 
public lavatory and now we 
are being yelled at by a 
guide whose microphone has 
broken and is straggling to 
make himself heard above 
the roar of the bus’s engine. 
But whether by accident or 
design, the makeshift nature 
of the excursion proves 
strangely effective. 

The initial shock of find- 
ing that the whole tour of 
the island will take place 
from within our ancient- 
looking bus - its dust-pasted 
windows open only at a thin 
strip at the top - is replaced 
by a feeling that we are get- 
ting the “authentic prison 
experience”. 

This is enhanced by the 
feet that no one is allowed to 
get off it at any time (the dry 
terrain, it is explained, and 
the absence of fire-fighting 
equipment means the risk of 


smokers setting off a blaze 
cannot be taken). 

Bad jokes are made by the 
guide. We are told a prize 
goes to the. first person to 
identify an wntwmi standing 
near our bos. 

Since it is hard to see any- 
thing much through its 
filthy windows, only one of 
our party - a German who is 
clearly next to a section of 
glass from which the dirt 
baa finally eroded — man- 
ages to spot the springbok. 
“Ah!” the guide proclaims, 
looking dawn at him with a 
smile. “Your prize is to go 
home - the rest of you get to 
stay here for the next 20 
years.” 

Unsurprisingly, the joke 

fallft flat 

At the quarry where pris- 
oners were put to work 
breaking stones, the bus fiiia 
with choking dust that gives 
us. a glimpse of the grim 
daily conditions they 
endured. 

But the piece de resistance 

- and what everyone has 
been waiting far as they nod 
with feigned interest at the 
second world war bunkers 
and the rotting hulk of a 
shipwreck - is the cell of 
Mandela himself • 

Conditions at the prison 
are not what shock, thimg h. 
The diet of mealies and por- 
ridge may have been austere 

- and positively cruel when 
set against the salmon tar- 
tare with cucumber salad 
consumed by celebrities at 


the gala banquet - but far 
more impressive is the 
guide's account of how the 
island acquired its nirknamp 
“The University". 

As conditions : were 
relaxed, prisoners took cor- 
respondence courses. Studies 
in politics or history were 
not permitted but some 
inmates ran unofficial 
studies. Many emerged from 
jail with degrees. 

At the aid of the tour the 
guide pauses. “You may 
wonder why I am here, 
working with the people who 
used to push me around," he 
says. He's hit the nail an the 
brad. It ts tiie question burn- 
ing an our . lips. 

He explains that the world 
must be reminded of a 
period of history not to be 
repeated. But while his 
words are identical to those 
recited to the previous 
group, they are spoken with 
passion. 

Before the island was 
opened to the public earlier 
this year, the government 
rejected proposals for a 
resort or theme park. 
Change is inevitable, how- 
ever. A museum is to be 
built with -the proceeds of 
the banquet and no doubt 
the rickety buses will be 
replaced by air-conditioned 
vehicles- But while improved 
facilities are badly needed, it 
is to be hoped that restraint 
will leave what is now a 
strange and thought provok- 
ing experience intact 
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In Herrenchlemsee, Ludwig 
designed his own seated 
accommodation, a splendid 
armchair with ‘all. mod- 
cons. 

The king did not like ser- 
vants in the room when be 
ate so, in Ms dining room, 
there was a Tischlein-deck- 
dich (literally, & table that 
sets Itself). This allowed the 
table to be raised and low- 
ered through the floor. As 
yon leave the palace via the 
uncompleted north staircase 
(the money ran out), you get 
the impression you are in a 
rather trendy metropolitan 
wine bar because everything 
is bare red brick. The con- 
trast with the excess that 
precedes it adds to the plea- 
sure of the visit 

Unlike Ludwig's royal 
. commode, the Roman toilets 
at Cambodunum are public. 
On a bluff overloo king the 
town of Kempten, in Allgau, 
is the only complete Roman 
town In Germany. 

• Although cheap housing 
was built , on part of the site, 
the full ground plan is 
intact The public baths 
have been excavated and the 
site protected with a steel 
and ideas baXL- 

The Romans' certainly 
knew how to relax after a 
hard day at the offldum. Hot 
baths, cold, baths, steam 
baths, drains, ducts and 
ditches engineered for per- 
sonal and public hygiene: 
The paraphernalia for health 
and hygiene' is on display; 
ampulla for massage oils, 
iron strigfls for scraping off 
oil and sweat 

Archaeologists had even 
reconstructed twin toilet 


seats over a channel that 
took away all the waste 
water from the bathing 
areas. Disconcertingly, there 
was only one stick with a 
sponge on the end, the 
Roman equivalent of lava- 
tory paper. 

If the Romans led the way 
in bathing, ft is the monks 
who should be credited with 
another of life’s pleasures - 
beer. Bavarian beer is truly 

wimderbar. 

The monks needed their 
spirits uplifted during Lent, 
and started to brew stronger 
beers so that their calorie 
intake could be. kept high 
despite fasting. As many of 
us beer drinkers have long 
believed, a good beer is a 
meal in itself. 

I would recommend con- 
siderable research. PUs can 
be so zesty that the hoppy 
nose fairly leaps up your 
nostrils; Dunksles is a dark 
beer full of body; WeissOzeris 
made from wheat and looks 
decidedly iffy — a cloudy 
orange/yellow suggesting a 
rather sick horse - but it 
tastes superb. 

Rauch is smoked beer 
made from barley dried by 
beech smoke. It- certainly 
smells rauch - it is tike 
drinking British real ale 
through a chimney »nri eat- 
ing a pungent smoked 
cheese at the same time. 
Half way through year third 
glass, you will decide that it 
is a seriously good tipple. 

The Benedictine monks 
who built the Abbey and 
Basilica of Ottobeuren- obvi- 
ously saved their beer drink- 
ing until after work. The 
abbey traces its foundation 
back to AD 764, but the 
buildings seen today are 
from the 18th century. • 

. I have never seen any thing 
like the interior of the basil- 
ica* The baroque extrava- 
ganza of soaring ceilings, 
sumptuous colour, the meld- 
ing Of StatUe into painting is 
the masterwork of the great 
master off baroque Johann 
Michael Fischer. 

And the monks are still 
fbure wandering in and out 
.with ladders and paint 
briishes, keeping the erixaor- 
dtoaxy edifice fc a fit state to 
gfory God in the highe^t 
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Sicilian- style 

^ Taormina, Nicholas Woodsworth reflects 
on Goethe and D.H.Lawrence 


I love a wedding. 
Especially an. Italian 
church, wedding - who 
can resist the ardour, 
the baroque ceremony, 
the grand Latin emotion? 
And so when I spied a jos- 
tling crowd standing on the 
steps of the church of 
Giuseppe, waiting for the 
bride and groom to emerge 
into the dazzling Sicilian 
su nl i g ht. I invited myself to 
join the congregat ion , 

I was not the only stranger 
dallying outside the church 
on the Piazza IX April e, high 
over the blue, shining nog 
Pot the town of Tao rmina is 
Sicily’s most elegant resort, 
a mou n t ains ide eyrie luring 
holiday crowds from around 
the world. Offering self- 
indulgence In a classical set- 
ting, there are few surround- 
ings quite as breathtaking as 
Taormina in which to 
Indulge that time-honoured 
Mediterranean practice of 
fan niente - doing nothing 
At my own hotel, the 
rococo, precrpitcrusly-perched 
Villa Rife, I devoted consid- 
erable time and effort to the 
pursuit of this tradition. 
Mornings found me sitting 
on a sunny breakfast bal- 
cony, drinking cafe latte and 
surveying the wide sweep of 
sea far below. Afternoons, if 
anything, were even more 
rigorous - lengths of the 
swimming pool between 
bouts of chaise longue. Eve- 
nings tailed off into only 
moderately vigorous activity 
- a keen observer of aero- 
nautic displays, I grew fond 
of searching the Italian skies 
at that violet-coloured hour 
when squadrons of swallows 
gave up swooping for 
insects, and bats took over. 

But die real attraction of a 
sophisticated Mediterranean 
watering hole such as Taor- 
mina lies in watching other 


people engage in fare niente 
- one can learn a good deal 
this way. Nor is there any- 
thing simpler; the whole 
town seems to be arranged 
for such a pastime. 

Prom the Villa Bus I had 
only to walk past the palace 
of the dukes of St Stephen - 
a ffne example of that 
intriguing Arab-Norman 
architectural synthesis 
known as Sicilian Gothic - 
to the Porta Catania. 

From this tall stone gate- 
way, the whole length of the 
broad pedestrian Corso 
Umberto, right to the Porta 
Messina at the other end, is 
given over to undisguised 

If you are a 
woman, 
climb on a 
Vespa and 
roar along 
Taormina's 
Via Pirandello 
in traffic 

dawdling a nd gawking. 

So I shah not go into rap- 
tures about the late medi- 
eval palazzi I discovered lin- 
ing the Corso Umberto, 
however fond I am of mul- 
lioned windows, swallow- 
tailed merlons, ogival arches 
and rhombus-shaped inlays 
of black lava. Nor will I 
drone on about steep stone 
stairways, narrow, winding 
alleys and hidden piazzas. I 
will leave such' carved 
delights to builders and 
masons. For what counts 
more than these along the 
Corso Umberto is the brio. 
the stylish enjoyment of 
doing nothing. 


Why is it that Latins seem 
so much better at enjoying 
life than the rest of us? A 
Briton, a Swede or a German 
can stroll serenely along the 
Corso Umberto and give 
every impression of possess- 
ing a certain happy and 
creative flair for life. Then 
watch thp Italians doing the 
same thing, and you will see 
who are the amateurs. 

Try, if yon are male, 
perching your sunglasses on 
the top of your head and not 
looking silly. Drape your 
jacket over your shoulders 
as you amble along and see 
if you do not look ridiculous. 

If you are a woman, climb 
onto a Vespa and roar along 
Taormina's Via Pirandello in 
heavy traffic while attempt- 
ing to appear stylish, sexy 
and vivacious. Italian 
women do it without even 
knowing they are doing it 
Where do they get it from? 

Even the Sicilians hard at 
work at the Corso Umberto 
aagm to have a great appe- 
tite for life. Selling antique 
silver, designer clothing and 
marzipan confectionery from 
their expensive boutiques 
hardly seemed to matter to 
them; what counted was 
hearty laughter, chatting 
with friends, and a little 
occasional light opera sung 
from their door-steps. Even 
the waiters carrying spa- 
ghetti al vongole to diners in 
outdoor restaurants had a 
spring in their steps rarely 
found north of the Alps. 

But if proof were needed 
that foreigners are tyros in 
the art of enjoying life, the 
effervescent happiness of the 
wedding at San Giuseppe 
was it What did the future 
matter to the smiling couple, 
blinking from the church 
into the baroque piazza? 

Beaming, they kissed for 
the applauding crowd. Rice 
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Taormina: The real attraction of a sophisticated Mediterranean watering hole such as tins fies in watching other people engage in fare niente 1 
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rained down. A group of 
bridesmaids broke into song. 
Women kissed men, old men 
kissed babies, old men 
kissed old men, and every- 
one kissed the bride. If she 
was radiant, so was every- 
one else. Here, flamboyant 
and loud and emotional, as 
bubbly as the spumante that 
would soon be served at the 
reception, was life itself. 
Faced with such natural 
gusto, sunburned northern- 
ers in bright holiday shirts 
and new sandals could only 
look on in envy. 

Later, I consoled myself as 
I walked to the Greek Thea- 
tre through a hot cicada 


afternoon. Perhaps it is only 
a question of experience. 
The Taonninians, after all, 
have been living life a very 
long time. 

For the Arabs and Nor- 
mans who battled for ascen- 
dency at the end of the first 
millpnnhim were late arriv- 
als in Sicily - the Greeks 
who built Taormina’s cele- 
brated outdoor amphitheatre 
had come more than 1500 
years before. With a little 
more time, 1 thought as I 
climbed the semi-circle of 
stone seats, we might learn 
something about appreciat- 
ing life as southerners do. 

At the top, I sat down and 


looked out over Taormina 
and knew it was no good. It 
was not a question of learn- 
ing. but of Mediterranean 
senses. In front of me spread 
the amphitheatre, with its 
columns and niches and 
arched apertures - the doors 
leading from an older, more 
elemental, pagan world. 
Behind began steep moun- 
tain slopes and the gardens 
of Taormina - palms and 
flame-coloored bougain- 
villaea. lemon trees, dark 
cypresses and vivid gerani- 
ums. Beyond that lay the 
blue sea and the distant 
green coast of Calabria. And 
dominating it all, its flanks 


covered with snow and its 
hlmit pnne brea thing steam 

into the bright air. sat 
Mount Etna. 

Nothing in the north, I 
thought, can give us the 
sunny, sensual world of the 
Mediterranean. And so we 
continue to come, to taste, to 
smell, to soak up whatever 
we may, to return home 
with our senses alive. 

In 1787, Goethe, a romantic 
tourist in Taormina, 
returned home enraptured. 
D.H. Lawrence, another 
romantic pagan, fell so in 
love with the sunny sensual- 
ity of this coast that he set- 
tled down in Taormina for 


three years. 

And not even the great 
crowds of other people 
looking for exactly the same 
thing as we are. 1 mused, put 
us off coming. 

On this reflection, I took 
my leave of the Greek Thea- 
tre and sauntered down to 
the Corso Umberto. It was 
time for that busiest and 
most idle stroll of all, the 
evening passegiate. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth ’s 
stay in Taormina was organ- 
ised by Mediterranean spe- 
cialists Sunvil Holidays, 
Upper Square. Old Isleworth, 
Middlesex TW7 7BJ. Tel: 
0181-S6S 4499. 
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SPORT / MOTORING 


Football 

So what would Camus and Marx think? 


Passion for the people. Jimmy Burns joins fellow lecturers on a Madrid University s umm er course 



Players In a golden ; 


: Johann Cruyff (left) and Alfredo dl Stefano 


L ate summer 1997. 
Almeria. That part 
of Spain, so 
beloved of General 
Franco that he 
subsidised a tv bole film 
Industry: the spaghetti west- 
ern, with cowboys of Sergio 
Leone, hanging out on a 
landscape that doesn't look 
much different from the des- 
ert of the wild west 
There is also the Almeria, 
which in the 1960s received 
an unexpected gift from the 
US armed forces in the form 
of an unexploded nuclear 
bomb “accidentally” dropped 
in the nearby Mediterra- 
nean. 

I write this introduction so 
that the reader can under- 
stand the enthusiasm with 
which I greet an invitation 
to lecture near Almeria, on 
football. 

The invitation comes cour- 
tesy of the University of 
Madrid, which every sum- 
mer closes down because of 
the heat and the holidays, 
but somehow convinces stu- 
dents to go on working 
either In the mo untains or at 
the seaside, and finds outsid- 
ers like me to lecture to 

t.htwn 

For the past eight years, 
lectures on offer have 
ranged over a plethora of sci- 
entific, philosophical and 
political subjects from 
"b ulimi a and anorexia” to 
"Spain and European Mone- 
tary Union”, not to mention 
“To be born, to live, to 
speak, to die: the existential- 
ist dilemma". 

I read an introduction In 
the brochure from the 
course director Juan 
Antonio Gomez-Angulo: 
“The University of Madrid, 
sensitive as it always has 
been to contemporary 
themes which are important 
to our daily existence, has 


fixed its attention for the 
first time this year on the 
most passionate of sports: 
football” 

□ □ □ 

Arriving at Almeria airport I 
meet Josep, a lawyer and a 
Catalan deputy of parlia- 
ment. We share a minibus to 
the hotel. He has fond mem- 
ories of Cruyffs golden 
years as a player for Barce- 
lona. “We considered him 
our saviour. I remember that 
summer of 1973 - thousands 
of fans turning up at the air* 
port to greet him. It seemed 
to us he was the one person 
who could help us get our 
own back on Real Madrid.” 

In Cruyffs first season 
with Barcelona, the Catalan 
club won the Spanish 
league, six clear points over 
Atletico Madrid. Real was 
humiliated, and Barca fane 
went wild. 

□ □ □ 

There's no Cruyff on our 
university course, but there 
is an alter ego: Alfredo di 
Stefan o - big stomach, tie 
undone, face and build of a 
bruiser. It takes a leap of 
imagination to believe that 
this is the di Stefano. who 
for a while, was up there 
among the football gods. 

In 1953, 1 was bom in Mad- 
rid. It was also the year that 
old Barca fans like Josep 
remember as one of the sad- 
dest - if not most scandal- 
ous - chapters of the history 
of their club. 

For it was in that year 
that the president of Barce- 
lona FC. Marti Carrasco, 
made a dog's dinner of nego- 
tiations to transfer a player 
from Bogota and allowed 
Real Madrid instead to step 
in and buy di Stefano, who 
had been on loan to Barce- 
lona. As a result of having di 
Stefano with them. Real 
Madrid entered a golden age, 


winning the European Cup 
no less than five times. 

That today. 44 years on. di 
Stefano remains a living leg- 
end to millions of Spaniards, 
I witness in Almeria. On the 
previous evening, there was 
no one in the hotel except 
for a couple of Germans and 
some fish going round a 
huge tank in the foyer. But 
now students appear seem- 
ingly from nowhere - these 
boys and girls, gorgeous and 
healthy like characters from 
a cola advertisement - to 
pay homage to their idol. 

1 expect old Alfredo to be 
in a bad mood, to grunt and 
groan about what football 
has become without him , to 
play boring granddad to 
these pop children at his 
feet, but what I get instead is 


a surprise - real nobility. 

A female student asks him 
whether there is as much 
passion in football today as 
when he played for Real 
Madrid, (I make an instant 
calculation and reckon 
Alfredo's stardom preceded 
her conception by 22 years.) 

“I guess there's even more 
passion these days,” answers 
Alfredo. “True, people watch 
the game on TV at home, 
but many more farm still go 
to the stadium than in my 
day.” And he’s bullish about 
the future, too. “You've got 
two great continents, Asia 
and Africa, just waking up 
to football, and already 
they're a power to be reck- 
oned with. I guess there's 
only one way football can 
go: more and more popular." 


n □ □ 

The presence in the hotel of 
Lorenzo Sanz, president of 
Real Madrid, serves as a 
sobering reminder that foot- 
ball today is not just about 
passion. Dressed in a per- 
fectly pressed white suit and 
polished shoes, flanked by 
the club’s treasurer, Sanz 
talks for over an hour about 
the multi-million transfer 
packages which interna- 
tional football has been sign- 
ing recently. “It’s as if 
money doesn’t matter any 
more. You jnst spend and 
spend and spend. If this 
trend continues, there are 
going to be some bankrupt- 
cies before too long.” 

□ □ □ 

Half way through the uni- 
versity course. I meet an old 


friend - Chencho Arias. We 
got to know each other in 
the late 1970s when we both 
lived and worked In Lisbon 
- he was in the Spanish 
embassy, 1 on my first post- 
ing for the Financial Times. 

Chencho is today one Of 
Spain's ipaj fri g foreign min-, 
istry officials. So I am glad 
to realise how power and 
position have not really 
changed him. He still inter- 
sperses his dialogue with a 
range of swear words that 
would make your average 
ambassador choke on the 
caviar. . But most important 
he follows football not as a 
VIP but as an ordinary fan 
sharing a collective pulse. 

Chencho still arranges his 
hectic official life to ensure 
that he still watches Real 
Madrid every time they play 
at home. And he does it 
because he has not forgotten 
watching Alfredo di Stefano 
as a student and because he 
loves football - passionately. 
□ □ □ 

Jorge Valdano. the former 
Argentine international and 
ex-manager of Real Madrid, 
billed as a star attraction 
among the lecturers, is the 
reason many of the female 
students have come to 
Almeria. "He is so gorgeous, 
rd die for him,” says Marta. 

The news that Valdano 
has cancelled his lecturing 
engagement because of 
pressing engagements at his 
new club Valencia, means 
that Marta has gone into a 
depression, like a lover 
spurned. I rejoice about his 
substitute: Chencho. 

He is almost as fun In pub- 
lic as he is in private. The 
title of his talk Is suitably 
esoteric - “From a portable 
goal-post to a million billion 
deal”. 

“There is no other subject 
in the world today that pro- 


vokes so much intense inter- 
est among so many people- 
for so much of the time, as 
football." he kicks off. 

"Take Ronaldo, it’s a mat- 
ter of extreme importance to 
millions whether he kisses a 
white girl or a black girl. 
Chencho continues, dribbl- 
ing through a mixture of 
popular sociology 
extraordinary memory. 

There can be few countries 
in the world - with the 
exception of Argentina - 
where politics and football 
have been as intimately 
linked as in Spain, but Chen- 
cho makes a less obvious 
point: football in Spain has 
become more popular than 
politics, and Franco died 
years ago. 

“Did you know?” he asks 
rhetorically of his students, 
“that on one evening in 1993. 
1.5m more Spaniards 
watched their national team 
play Denmark than the first 
ever televised debate 
between Felipe Gonzalez and 
Jose Maria Aznar?” 

□ □ □ 

Professor Xavier Tusell is 
one of Spain's l e a din g con- 
temporary historians. 

"I guess we historians 
have spent too much time 
boasting that we are stu- 
dents of life, when in fact 
we've ignored a sport that 
htm huge political and socio- 
logical ramifications,” says 
Tusell. “Put it another way. 
We thought that the end of 
Franco came when Eta blew 
up Admiral Carrera Blanco, 
In foot, most people in Cata- 
lonia believed that democ- 
racy arrived on February 17 
1974. the day Barca slaugh- 
tered Real Madrid 5-0 in 
Madrid with goals by Asensi 
(2). Juan Carlos. Sotil and 
Cruyff” 

□ □ □ 

The words of a fellow lec- 


turer who happens, like me. 
to be a journalist, seem to 
strike home with more effec- 
tiveness than anything that 
Tusell has to say. OK. we all 
know that Albert Camus 
liked football, but what did 

he feel ? .. 

Chema Casamayor. a radio 
reporter with years of expe- 
rience covering some of the 
world's best football encounr 
tgrs for millions of devoted 
listeners, has this to say: 
"The most beautiful thing in 
the world for me is reporting 
football on radio. You find 
yourself following each 
move as if it was the last, 

changing the tone and the 
level, this way and that, so 
that when the strike at goal 
comes you give it all you've 
got. And you know that 
you've reached a point of 

total identification with your 
listener because shouting 
GOAL feels even better than 
watching it scored." 

The more Italk to and listen 
to the students and my fel- 
low lecturers, the more I 
realise the extent to which 
football seems on an unstop- 
pable rolL Bui none of us 
seems to know where it's all 
going to end. 

Publicly. I play my part, 
delivering a lecture on "poli- 
tics. myths and football”, 
loosely based on my book on 
Maradona. aFter which I 
draw students into a debate. 

They seem divided as to 
whether being a flawed 
human being makes a better 
or a worse football player. 
They also cannot agree 
whether football in general 
is a long-lasting fix - life in 
its essence as Camus saw it 
- or simply an increasingly 
large chunk of legalised 
opium, as Marx would no 
doubt see it were he alive 
today. 


T he Beijing to Paris 
car rally has 
claimed its first 
casualties. Of 94 
cars from the 22 countries 
which entered, at least three 
have fallen by the wayside, 
including a 1915 Prince 
Henry Vanxhall driven by 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 

Philip Young, rally 
organiser, has said that if 25 
cars make it to Paris “we’ll 
be doing well”. 

Judging by str ains 
apparent on the relatively 
undemanding first stages he 
may torn ont to be right, 
althoogh he is not winning 
friends among participants 
who regard him as 
something of a Jeremiah. 

John Stuttard, 
owner-driver of “Harrison", 
a 1930s salmon-pink 
Rolls-Royce sponsored by 
the Financial Times, reports 
that the car has been 
performing well, but he is 
mindful of the difficulties 
ahead, including the climb 


Beijing to Paris Rally 


Many fall by the wayside 

Slowly but surely, says Tony Walker, ditch excess weight, avoid potholes and you might get there 


to 17.000ft on the 
approaches to Lhasa, the 
Tibetan capitaL 

The road to Lhasa is the 
world's highest and drivers 
are nervous about the 
effects of altitude on both 
themselves and on their 
cars. Radiators boll at lower 
temperatures at high 
altitude and the climb to the 
roof of the world on winding 
roads will be one of the 
most arduous any have 
attempted. 

“We're all chastened by 
the experience of others," 
said Stuttard, referring to 
entrants who have already 
bitten the dust or whose 
cars are limping. “Here 


you’re on your own in the 
middle of nowhere without 
back-up. It's a bit like being 
in the desert with one camel 
and a whole lot of baggage, 
and the camel is your 
lifeline." 

The Beijing to Paris 
marathon, staged only once 
before - in 1907 - got under 
way last Saturday from the 
shadows of the Great Wall. 
The sun shone brightly, a 
band played and crowds of 
well-wishers, including a 
small groap of “friends of 
Harrison” toasted its 
success in Veuve Clicquot 
Sir Leonard Appleyard, UK 
ambassador, was there. 

At the head of a long 
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convoy under police escort 
leaving the wall were a 1907 
La France, the oldest car in 
the field, and Lord 
Montagu’s Vanxhall; but 
alas, within a few 
kilometres disaster struck 
when the Vauxhall’s fan 
came adrift and sliced into 
its radiator, causing it to 
boil. 

Rudimentary repairs 
enabled the car to limp into 
Zhangjlakou on the first 
stage, but it was clear Its 
moments were numbered. 
The car was withdrawn on 
the second day and is being 
shipped back to the UK. 

A good Samaritan in the 
person of John Matheson, a 
Sydney neurosurgeon, came 
to the assistance of Lord 
Montagu, who was sending 
dispatches to Hie Times. 
Matheson offered him a lift 
to Paris in his Rolls-Royce 
Phantom V which was used 



From left Roly participants Gordon Barrass, John Stuttard, Roy 
O’Sullivan and Simon Anderson with the FT pink Rolls-Royce nmam 


in another life to transport 
the Queen an her visits to 
Australia. 

The first days took 
entrants south-west of 
Beijing through the drab 
terrain of Inner Mongolia 
and on to Nlngxia, one of 
China’s more obscure 
regions which is 


predominantly Moslem. 
Along the way, cars 
traversed the sandy hiiiw 
through which flows the 
Yellow River, one of China’s 
two great arteries. 

Thousands upon 
thousands of people in 
towns big and small turned 
out to greet the rally. 


throwing flowers and 
messages of goodwill into 
the cars as they passed. 
Police were mobilised along 
the way to control crowds 
and traffic. 

Mid-week saw contestants 
in Lanzhou in Gansu, one of 
China's poorest provinces, 
preparing for what John 
Stuttard expects to be the 
most gruelling 10 days of 
the entire rally, until the 
field reaches Kathmandu on 
September 20. 

On the way, drivers will 
climb to the Tibetan 
plateau, crossing the high 
passes of the Kunlun 
mountain range, where the 
scenery is awe-inspiring 
with expanses of snow and 
moorland pierced by 
numerous peaks. 

The rally is due in Lhasa 
on Monday. Those who 
make it in reasonable shape 
have a good chance of going 


all the way to the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris. But it 
is virtually certain the field 
will have been further 

thinne d. 

Among problems already 
encountered is the fact that 
vehicles which have been 
modified for the event with 
additional fuel t anks and 
strengthened suspension are 
too heavy. This is putting a 
strain on engines,- axles and 
chassis. 

The Financial Times- 
sponsored entry has been 
lightening Its load, by 
jettisoning superfluous gear 
and reducing reserves of 
ftaeL John Stuttard is also 
driving with great care to 
avoid potholes and other 
obstructions which might 
damage the suspension of a 
heavily laden vehicle. 

“We’ve got to be slow but 
sure," be says. “Like the 
tortoise in the tortoise and 
the hare." 

■ The Financial Times! 
Coopers & Lybrand car is 
also sponsored by Jar dine 
Fleming, Standard Chartered 
Bank, Eagle Star . HR. Owen 
and Riste Motor Company, 
and is raising funds in aid of 
the British Red Cross. 


Frankfurt Motor Show 

Smart car that’s a star turn 


Stuart Marshall enjoys the increased numbers and variety of vehicles on display 


S tar turn at Frank- 
furt's monster motor 
show which opened 
this week is a tiny 
two-seater that just might 
signal the start of a revolu- 
tion. Making its world 
premiere is the Smart city 
coupg, a joint exercise by 
DaimlerBenz AG and the 
Swiss Corporation for Micro- 
electronics and Watchmak- 
ing Industries, or (thank- 
fully) SMH for short. 

The 2.5m (8ft 2in) long 
Smart is seen by its maker 
as “a statement of belief in 
the maintenance of individ- 
ual mobility in metropolitan 
centres”. 

Most people - but emphat- 
ically not all - today still 
regard this as a symbol of 
personal freedom. Smart’s 
makers do. of course, agree, 
but they acknowledge the 
need for a change to less 
packaging and more content. 

What they are saying is 
that people determined to 
drive in city centres will 
have to do so in very small 
cars making the least pos- 
sible environmental impact 
How this apparently com- 
mon sense view squares 
with that of John Prescott, 
the UK’s deputy prime min- 
ister and transport secre- 
tary, remains to be seen. He 
has said that the day of the 
two-car family might be 
drawing to a close. 


Smart's makers do not 
suggest it could replace a 
normal car for long jour- 
neys. So it looks as though 
there might be more, not 
fewer, two-car families in 
future if the idea of a micro- 
car for town use takes off 

The engine - three-cylin- 
der petrol or diesel - and 
transmission are tucked 
behind the back bumper and 
drive the rear wheels. Smart 
is said to be as protective in 
a crash as larger cars. Its 
speed is limited to 130 kph/81 
mph and has twin airbags. 
Forecast fuel consumptions 
are up to 70 mpg (4 UlOOkm) 
for petrol, 90 mpg f,3 1/ 
100km) for the dieseL 

Smart goes on sale on 
mainland Europe next 
spring priced between DM 
15,000 and DM20,000 (about 
£5,100 to £6,800). 

For the number and vari- 
ety of new cars, Frankfurt 97 
is a vintage show. 

Land Rover’s new Freelan- 
der is a compact fashionable 
4x4, challenging current 
favourites like the Suzuki 
Vitara and Toyota RAV4. 
Petrol or diesel-engined, it 
comes as a three-door sports 
utility or five-door estate. It 
should be well able to tackle 
the rough with the smooth 
even though it lacks a set of 
high/low ratio gears. 

Nissan's new 2.8-litre, six- 
cylinder turbo-diesel on-off 



The Smart urban runabout Tor 
city centres 

reader is less of a Tonka Toy 
than the massive Patrol, 
more of a Mitsubishi Shogun 
or Toyota Land cruiser Colo- 
rado rival. 

A Mondeo-based MC2 
sports coupg concept is fea- 
tured by Ford. Its P2000 
ultra-economy, low emission 
car with a three-cylinder, L2- 
litre direct Injection turbo- 
diesel is making its first 
appearance outside the- US. 

Citro&n's Xsara, which 
replaces the ZX, is making a 
debut at Frankfurt. More 
about this next weekend. 

General Motors is showing 
a shapely new Opel/Vaux- 
hall Astra, due to go on sale 
early next year, and the 
Zafira, an Astra-based multi- 
purpose vehicle to compete 
with Renault's successful 
Megane Scenic - but proba- 
bly not available until 1999. 

A new 4.6-litre Cadillac 
Seville, with a distinct fam- 
ily resemblance to the Opel / 
VauxhaH Omega, is aimed at 


tempting European b usines s 
motorists out of their Audis. 
BMWs, Mercedes and Jag- 
uars. Quietly elegant, it 
offers all the good things 
senior user-choosers expect 
and its under-£40,000 price 
looks spectacularly low com- 
pared with the competition. 

Alfa-Romeo’s 156 replace- 
ment for the 155 is similarly 
targeted at the premium 
marques. It is to be offered 
with 4-cylinder twin spark 
engines of 1.6-litres, 1.8-litres 
and 2.0-Iitres capacity and a 
190 horsepower, 2-Slitre V6. 

Mainland European buy- 
ers, who get the 156 next 
month, will also have a 
choice of Fiat Group's new 
direct-injection turbo-diesels 
with four or five-cylinders. 
British sales start in Janu- 
ary at prices that will not be 
much higher than those of 
the current 155 equivalents. 
Will Britain get the new 
diesels? Probably, but not far 
some time. 

Direct-injection, which 
makes a turbo-diesel up to 15 
per cent more economical 
than current indirect-injec- 
tion engines, Is steadily tak- 
ing over. General Motors is 
displaying a ZOO horsepower 
intercooled version of its 
current 2-litre Dl engine as 
well as a new inversion. 

Mercedes-Benz has a light. . 
weight V8 direct-injection- 
turbo-diesel producing a 


startling 238 horsepower. 

This is scheduled for pi 
duction a few years hen 
but the C-Class cars get 
new 125 horsepower 
engine from December. N 
to be outdone, Mitsubishi 
leading the way into dire 
injection petrol engin 
which, it says, offer dies 
economy with greater refii 
meat. Its Dutch-built Cs 
isma with 1.8-litre, 4-cylind 
PDI (petrol direct injectio 
engine goes on sale short 
A Mitsubishi concept c 
with a 3-litre V6 GDI engt 
is so stuffed with electron 
marvels that it will dri 
itself - but not until wi 
into the next century. 

■ The Frankfurt show 
Ofien until September 21 . 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 


5? Muzi ®ktoeator 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
G feeder Dutch National Ballet new 
1?®®°° opens with this staging by 
Peter Wright; Sep 13, 1MM9 

EXHIBITIONS 

PJJ*nw««um Tel: 31-20-673 2121 
WhteOer and Holland: paintings and 
®^'"9sby James McNem Whtetter 
(1834-1903), who made several 

to *5 Netherlands between 

ar !? most famously In 

1889, when he produced 14 etchings 
and paintings of Amsterdam. Also 
included are works by Dutch 
contemporaries; to Nov 9 


Van Gogh Museum 

Tel: 31-20-570 5200 
Second of tour summer exhibitions of 
drawings by Van Gogh. Thfe time ft fc 
the turn of the works produced when 
the artist lived in Nuenen, 1883-1885. 
The exhibition has been shown In two 
parts, with a changeover on Aug 18; to 


OPERA 

Hat Muziektheator 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
Das Rhelngokt by Wagner. 
Netherlands Opera. New production, 
directed by Pierre Audi and conducted 
by Hartmut Haenchen; Sep 14, 17, 20 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fundacfd Joan Mir6 

Tel: 34-3-3291908 

Joan Mlrd - Harmony In the space: 

selection of works by Mlr6 dating from 

the 1960s onwards which aims to 

show the relationship of his work to 

oriental culture; from Sep 19 to Nov 2 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Kammermusiksaal, Philharmonic 
Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
Andrds Schiff performs Schubert piano 
sonatas; Sep 15, 17, 19 


PhiBtanmonie Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by John Biot Gardiner In 
works by Mozart and Berffoz; Sep 16 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by John Eliot Gardiner in 
works by Mozart and Berlioz; with wind 
soloists Emmanuel Pahud, Albrecht 
Mayer, Stefan Dohr and Stefan 
Schweigert; Sep 16, 17 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by John Eliot Gardiner in 
works by Mozart and Berlioz; Sep 17 . . 

• Deutsches Symphonie-Orc heater 
Berlin: conducted by Vladimir - 
Ashkenazy in works by Brahms. With 
violin soloist Ida Haendel; Sep 13 

• Rundfunk-Sinfbnieorchester Berlin: 
conducted by Udo Zimmerman in a 
programme Including works by 
Zimmerman, LutoslawskI and 
Hartmann; Sep 19 

• Sirrfonleorchester and Ghor des 
MDR Leipzig: conducted by Michel 
Swierczewski in works by Schenker, 
Blacher and Krtitzschmar; Sep 18 . 

• SDdwestfunk St nfonieorch ester, 
conducted by Michael Gielen In a 
programme Including works by Kurfag 
and Ravel. With the EuropSfscfte 
Chorakademie Mainz; Sep 15 

DANCE 

Deutsche Op er Tel: 4&-3Q-34384-V1 
Deutsche Oper Ballet programme of 
two works by MacMHian - Concerto 
and Das Ued von dec Erde; Sep 13, 19 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

• Aida: by Verdi. Staged by Getz 
Friedrich, with sets and costumes by 
Pet Halmen; Sep 20 

• Der Rosen kavalier. by R. Strauss. 
Conducted by Jffi Kout in a staging by 
Getz Friedrich; Sep 14 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und Ausstettungshafle der 
BundearepubCk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-226-917 1200 
Sigmar Polke: subtitled "The Three Lies 
of Painting" this show includes some 
180 loans, documenting Polke's work 
from 1962 to the present; to Oct 12 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-4433600 
A Collecting Odyssey: Indian, 
Himalayan, and Southeast Asian Art 
from the James and Mariiynn Afedort 
Collection. Around 200 works of art, 
primarily Buddhist and Hindu sculptere 
spanning nearly 20 centuries, to Oct 26 


>pera of Chicago 

H 2-332 2244 

x>: by Verdi. New production 
by Elijah Moshinsky and 
■ted by Bruno Bartotetti. Cast 
s Maria Guleflhlna and Samuel 
; Sep 20 


EDINBURGH 


jry of Scotland 


>A bzuu 

P a Lady: Sargent and 
’Lady Agnewof 
John Singer Sargent 
the centrepiece of this 
to includes more than 20 
irgent himself - including 
i Ethel Smyth - as well 

is contemporaries and 

om his studio. The 

presents something of 
ersetf including pictures 
>hs of her family; to 



‘Rule Player and Steeping Woman’, monotype on paper, 1833, by Picasso, seen hero in two stages. Hie exhibition 
‘Picasso: The Engraver 1 opens at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on Thursday 


Royal Scottish Academy 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
„ Sir Hecuy.Raebjftq (1756-1823): major 
exhibition of around 70 works by this 
most famous of Scottish painters, 
bringing together the works owned by 
the National Gallery with loans from 
around the world; to Oct 5 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Had 
Teh 44-171-589 8212 
The Last Night of the Proms: Andrew 
Davis conducts the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus and BBC 
Singers in a programme which draws 
together the season’s themes, and 
Includes works by Brahms, Wagner, 
Britten and Judith Weir, with organ and 
piano soloist Wayne Marshall and 
soprano Anne Evans; Sep 13 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 
Tel: 44-171-9288800 

• London Soloists Chamber 
Orchestra: in works by Mozart, 
conducted by David Josefowitz; 

Sep 15 

• Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Bjarte Engeset in a 
programme of Norwegian classics, 
including works by Grieg and 
Saeverud; Sep 16 

Royal Festival Hal! 

Tel: 44-171-928 8800 
Igor Oistrakh: the violinist performs 
works by Mendelssohn and Beethoven, 
with the English Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Philip Ledger; 

Sep 20 

DANCE 

Sadler’s Wells at the Peacock 
Theatre Tel: 44-171-314 8800 
Les Ballets Trockadero de Monte 
Carlo: return visit of the all-male 
touring company. Programme One 
features Swan Lake Act Two, 
Esmeralda, The Dying Swan and 
Paquita; Sep 15-20 

EXHIBITIONS 

Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• Don McCuUIn - Sleeping With 
Ghosts: mqjor retrospective of work by 
the photo-journalist which spans his 
career from 1959 to the present. 
Includes prints drawn from major 
Stories he covered for The Observer 
and the The Sunday Times, and more 
recent stiH llfes and landscapes; to 
Dec 14 

• Jones Ensor 1860-1949: more than 
140 works by Belgium's foremost 
expressionist artist Includes early 
Studies of Ostend, portraits of the 
artist’s family and friends, the visionary 
drawings of the 1880s and the carnival 
paintings for which he is best known; 
to Dec 14 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat's great “Bathers at Asnieres* In 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and studies and drawings for the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced him, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; to 
Sep 28 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-439 7438 

Hiroshige: Images of Mist, Rain, Moon 


and Snow - celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1 797-1 B58), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Japan; to Sep 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction - a 
series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, forms the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by the 
Gemeentenmuseum in the Hague. The 
60 works selected trace the artist's 
development; beginning with a group 
of early riverscapes, moving through 
his Luminist and Cubist phases, 
towards the mature abstraction of his 
famous grid paintings; to Nov 30 

OPERA 

Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
Les Arts Rorissants: programme of two 
partly staged chamber operas by 
Chaipentier, La Descente d'Orphee 
aux Enters and Les Plaisirs de 
Versailles. Conducted by William 
Christie, with choreography by Ana 
Yepes. Part of a Golden Age weekend 
of Baroque music; Sep 18 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
The Royal Opera: Glulio Cesare, by 
Handel. The season opens with this 
new production, directed by Lindsay 
Posner and conducted by Ivor Bolton, 
with designs by Joanna Parker. Cast 
includes Amanda Roocroft and Ann 
Murray; Sep 13, 15, 17, 20 

THEATRE 

Aldwych Tel: 44-171-416 6003 
Life Support Alan Bates stars in a new 
comedy by Simon Gray, directed by 
Harold Pinter 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; In repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

Shakespeare’s Globe 
Tel: 44-171-401 9919 

• A Chaste Maid in Cheapside: first 
performed in 1613 at the Swan 
Theatre, Thomas Middleton’s comedy 
has been chosen for the theatre’s 
opening season for its vivid portrait of 
London in the early 1600s. Directed by 
Malcolm McKay, in repertory 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare. Mark 
Rylance stars as the young king in a 
production directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny Tiramani; in 
repertory 

• The Maid's Tragedy, by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Directed 
by Lucy Bailey; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• King Lear: Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare’s tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 


1 623 text with Alan Howard in the title 
role; in repertory 

• The Provok’d Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh’s comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England; In repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, In 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadina, Dominic West her unhappy 
son. Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 
Greg Hicks is Lucky, Denis Quilley is 
Pozzo. The director is Peter Hall; in 
repertory 

• Waste: by Harley Granville Barker. 
Michael Pennington is the politician 
whose career Is wrecked by his affair 
with a married woman, played by 
Felicity Kendal. Anna Cartaret’s Is the 
best performance, as the sister who 
supports him. Directed by Peter Hall; in 
repertory 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 1-213-6266222 

• Jeff Wall: first retrospective 
exhibition of the Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 
narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
the exhibition has been seen in 
Washington and will travel to Japan; to 
Oct 5 

• Joseph Cornell: Connections to the 
Permanent Collection - installation of a 
selection of works which were part of a 
gift received by MOCA last yean to 
Sep 14 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
PaviHon Tel: 1-213-972 8001 

• Fedora: by Giordano. La Scala 
production staged by David Edwards 
and conducted by Edward Downes. 
Cast includes Maria Ewing and Pfaddo 
Domingo (to Sep 14); Sep 14, 17, 20 

• La Boh£me: by Puccini. Revival of 
Herbert Ross's production, designed 
by Christopher Harlan and conducted 
by Wilfiamo Vencflce; Sep 16, 19 


■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Philharmonic Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 

• Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Glanluigi Geimetti in La 
Rondine, by Puccini. With the Munich 
Philharmonic Choir; Sep 14, 15, 16 

• Staatskapelle Berlin: in works by 
Beethoven. With conductor and soloist 
Daniel Barenboim; Sep 17 

exhibitions 

KunsthaHe der Hypo-Kufturstifiung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 
Markus Lupertz (b. 1941), one of 
Germany's leading artists. Is toe 
subject of a retrospective which 
includes paintings, drawings and 
sculptures from throughout his career; 
to Sep 14 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado and directed by David 


Pountney, with sets by Robert Israel; 
Sep 20 

• Die Meistersinger von NQmberg: by 
Wagner. Peter Schneider conducts the 
season’s opening event. In a 
production by August Everdlng. Cast 
includes Adrianne Pieczonka; Sep 18 

• Die Zauberflflte: by Mozart 
Conducted by Hans Drewanz in a 
staging by August Everdlng, with 
designs by Jurgen Rose; Sep 19 


■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist’s 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo. A special Installation of The V*. 
mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at Ace 
Gallery New York; from Sep 19 to 
Jan 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
Picasso: The Engraver - Selections 
from the Musde Picasso, Paris. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942 by the painter and sculptor who 
was also a great printmaker. The 
display includes sequences which 
show toe development of individual 
images (see left) and carved 
woodblocks and metal plates; from 
Sep 18 to Dec 21 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 works - woodcuts, 
etchings, tttho> jraphs and screen prints 
- from the collection; from Sep 18 to 
Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter Halley - installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which arms to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; from Sep 18 to 

Feb 8 

Pierpoint Morgan Library 
Tel: 1-212-685 0008 

• Medieval Bestseller The Book of 
Hours. Selection of 100 of toe library’s 
Books of Hours, or prayerbooks, toe 
most popular books of their time; from 
Sep 17 to Jan 4 

• Cultural Curios: Literary and 
Historical Witnesses - relics of the 
great and the wise, including such 
oddities as Lewis Carroll's pocket 
watch and Voltaire's briefcase; to 
Jan 4 

OPERA 

New York State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• L’ltaHana in Algeri: by Rossini. New 
York City Opera/Glimmerglass Opera. 
Conducted by George Manahan and 
directed by Christopher AJden; Sep 17 

• La Traviata: by VerdL Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Sep 20 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. The New York 
City Opera season opens with this new 
production directed by Leon Major and 
donducted by George Manahan; Sep 
14, 18 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart New 
York City Opera revival. Conducted by 
Derrick Inouye in a staging by Lotfl 
Mansouri; Sep 13, 19, 20 

THEATRE 

Bouwerle Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 
Tel: 1-212-677 0060 
Rough Crossing: by Tom Stoppard. 
Jean Cocteau Rep new season opens 
with this musical farce, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Century, 111 E. 15th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
How I Learned to Drive: by Paula 
Vogel. Directed by Mark Brokaw 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307 4100 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 
Lagomarslno directs Alfred Uhry*s 
comedy, set in 1930s Atlanta 

John Houseman, 450 W. 42nd St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

Mere Mortals: programme of six short 

plays 

LucNIe Lortef, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith -Cameron 

Minetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde. Written and directed by 
Motels Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 


■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITIONS 

National GaBery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Renoir Portraits: featuring works from 
throughout his career, this exhibition 
includes some of Renoir’s most 
famous paintings. The show will travel 
to Chicago and Texas; to Sep 14 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

ThPStre des Champs Elysges 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 

• Orchestra National de France; 
conducted by Charles Dutoit in works 
by Stravinsky, and Orff’s Carmina 
Burana. with soprano Patricia Petibon, 
tenor Stanford Olsen and baritone 
HSkan Hagegard; Sep 17, 18 

• Recital of works by Liszt, Debussy 
and Franck given by violinist Olivier 
Chariier and pianist Brigitte Engeren 
Sep 14 

DANCE 

Theatre des Champs Elysdes 


Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Bejart Ballet Lausanne: Jerusalem, dtfr 
de la paix. Programme 1, with 
choreography by Maurice Bdjart; Sep 
19, 20 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cdsan major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the 20th century. Tracing the different 
approaches and materials with which 
he worked, toe exhibition includes 
almost 500 objects loaned from 
museums and collectors In France and 
abroad; to Oct 19 

Mus£e du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
Kudara Kan non: this ancient Japanese 
statue, an exceptional example of 7th 
century Buddhist sculpture, is seen 
here outside Japan for tine first time; to 
Oct 13 

Mus6e National d'Art Modeme, 
Centro Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Lager retrospective of the 
early modernist, who emerged 
from the Cubist revolution around 1910 
to move towards abstraction; to 
Sep 29 

OPERA 

Op6ra National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 
Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Con Ion m a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. 

Cast includes Anthony Michaels- 
Moore and Barbara Bonney; Sep 13, 

16, 20 


■ ROME 

CONCERTS 

Audftorio di Via della Conciliazione 
Tel: 39-6-6880 1044 
Orchestra and Choir of the Accademla 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia: conducted 
by Daniele Gatti in works by Brahms - 
Symphony No. 3 in F major and 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor; 

Sep 17, 18 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Giardiru di Castello, the Corderie 
deUa Tana and elsewhere In toe city. 
Venice Biennale: the 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from the underdeveloped 
world. The theme of the central 
exhibition, at the Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is “Future, Present 
Past”; to Nov 9 

Palazzo Grassi 
Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirch ner is at toe centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to toe mid -1920s. Other 
artists represented include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 1 1 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBRIONS 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 

Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity: wideranglng survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The 350 works on display 
include Gdricault's portraits of the 
mentally ill, 19th century 
representations of lunatic asylums, 
expressionist works, and a selection of 
works by psychotic and schizophrenic 
artists; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWIen Tel: 43-1-712 0495 
Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 

Kennedy Center Tel: 1 -202-4674600 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Marathon Concert 
Part One, conducted by Leonard 
Slatkin. Programme includes the 
Leonora Overtures; Elsenhower 
Theater; Sep 13 (Part Two is on 

Sep 19) 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Siatktn 
conducts a programme including the 
Overture to Fldelio; Eisenhower 
Theater Sep 14 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard SJatkin 
conducts a program m e including 
excerpts from The Creatures of 
Prometheus and Symphony No. 3 in 
E-flat major, with piano soloist David 
Buechnar; Eisenhower Theater; 

Sep 15, 17 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts Symphony No. 6 In F 
major and Symphony No. 7 In A major; 
Eisenhower Theater; Sep 18 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Marathon Concert 
Part Two, conducted by Leonard 
Slatkin. Programme includes the 
Leonora Overture No. 3; Eisenhower 
Theater; Sep 19 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts a programme which 
includes the Overtire to Fldelio and 
Piano Concerto No. 3. With pianist 
Emmanuel Ax; Eisenhower Theater 
Sep 20 

EXHIBRIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 
Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 
100 works dating from 6th- 16th 
centuries make up this exhibition of 
Khmer sculpture, the first of its 
kind in toe US. Prevfexaly seen 'm 
Paris, toe show will travel to Japan; to 
Sep 28 


FT Arts Guide e-mati: 
susanna.rustfh@ft.com 
Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mail: artbase®pLnet 
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A good time for video games 


B 


Business has been so slow, writes Philip Coggan 


usiness is far 
from brisk. Stock 
market traders 
may soon bo coa- 
verting their 
screens into video games 
consoles if things continue. 
On Monday, just 465m 
shares were dealt on the 
London Stock Exchange, one 
of the lowest figures for 
some time. 

The volatility experienced 
in markets since the start of 
August, and the uncertainty 
about the world economic 
outlook, might be playing its 
part. According to one 
trader “There are hiccups in 
the Far East. Wall Street 
may be going through a 
change of heart, and there 
could be Increases in Ger- 
man and US interest rates in 
the next few months." 

The UK has its own issues 
to face. Investors are absorb- 
ing the vast swathe of data 
which has emerged from the 
September results' season, 
and considering the question 
of whether interest rates 
have peaked. All this might 
be making institutions think 
twice before committing new 
money to equities. 

Moreover, the stock 
exchange is chan g in g its 
trading system next month. 
Some dealers are saying that 
the imminent introduction 
of the new system is making 
them cautious. “There is 
quite a degree of concern 
about what liquidity will be 
like under the new system," 
says one. “If you take a big 
position, will you be able to 
unwind it?" 

If marketmakers are reluc- 
tant to take large positions, 
that might be adding to the 
present volatility. And prep- 
aration for the new system, 
in the form of trading 
rehearsals, might be proving 
a distraction at a difficult 
time for markets. 

The stock exchange is evi- 
dently not abashed by histor- 
ical omens. It is starting the 
new system on October 20, 


which happens to be 10 
years and a day after Black 
Monday - an anniversary 
that could also be responsi- 
ble for some nervousness 
among investors. 

The new system, called 
SETS (Stock Exchange Trad- 
ing System), will apply to 
FTSE 100 constituents and 
the “reserves" - those stocks 
on the verge of joining the 
leading index. 

Rather than the quote- 
driven . system, in which 
marketmakers put their 
prices on screen and invite 
buy and sell orders, the new 
system will be order-driven 


- the norm in most world 
stock markets. Traders will 
display the number of shares 
they wish to buy or sell on 
screen, together with the 
prices at which they are will- 
ing to deal, and the com- 
puter will match them up. 

The flaw in the quote- 
driven process is that it 
requires marketmakers to 
display prices at all times, 
whether or not they wish to 
do so. At the same time, 
explains Credit Lyonnais 
Laing, which published a 
report on the issue recently: 
“Marketmakers are also 
exposed to sharp price move- 


ments on price-sensitive 
news, or in times of fast 
market movements, before 
they have time to change 
their quotes.” 

In the fbce of these risks, 
marketmakers have tended 
to widen their spreads (the 
gap between the prices at 
which they are willing to 
buy and sell). According to 
Laing, the best average 
spread for Footsie stocks at 
the moment is 0.6 per cent, 
compared with QJ. to 0.15 per 
cent in France, Germany. 
Italy or Spain. 

In practice, big investors 
often can deal inside these 


Volume is falling 
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Highlights of the week 



Price 

/day 

Change 
on erode 

52 week 
High 

52 week. - 
Low 

FTSE 100 Index 

48462 

-146.0 

5086.8 

3900.4 

. German/US kit. rate fears 

Bkjcompatibtes 

592 % 

-555 

1432V* 

428 

Johnson & Johnson hopes tads 

Blue Circle 

375% 

-27\ 

.452 

352 

Malaysian worries 

Booker 

284 

-17 

418V* 

244 

Poor results 

BTR 

2311* 

+13V* 

289 

180% 

Restructuring 

Burford 

106% 

-91* 

159 

102 

Loss of Nick Leslau 

Charter 

820 

+36 V* 

8631* 

715 

Strong results 

Coats Viyella 

110 

-11V* 

164 

1031* 

Poor results 

HSBC (75d) 

19231* 

-108 

23891* 

1168% 

Asian uncertainty 

National Express 

521 

+37 

581 

434 

Strong results 

Pearson 

756 

+15 

797% 

657% 

Low Channel 5 costs 
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NEWS 


If you need to know what’s moving 
UK, European and Asian markets, 
you need AFX NEWS, the real-time 
English language newswires that give 
the latest international financial and 
corporate news. With the resources of 
owners and partners, FINANCIAL 
TIMES INFORMATION and 
Agence France- Presse to draw on, 
you know AFX NEWS will always be 
relevant, reliable and righL And it’s 
available to you on-line through all 
major market data platforms, 


deliverable across your intranet, 
extranet or other network to your 
PC, NC or workstation through 
Windows, browsers and proprietary 
applications. AFX NEWS has 
reporters across Europe and Asia 
and in other key markets feeding over 
1500 news stories a day direct to your 
system. So, for independent and 
succinct reporting on economic, 
corporate and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct or your local 
vendor today. 


FOCUS. ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL NEWS 

A JOINT-VENTURE OF FINANCIAL TIMES INFORMATION AND AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE 

AFX NEWS 13-17 EPWORTH STREET. LONDON EC2A 4DL (44) 171 253 2532 
FAX (44) 171 490 3007 EMAIL: AFX.SALES@FT.COM AND NEW YORK. USA (212) 306 6734 


quoted spreads. Neverthe- 
less, the order-driven system 
increases the costs of deal- 
ing, particularly for smaller 
investors. Laing estimates 
that the new system will 
reduce the average spread to 
around 0.2 per cent 

Laing says the new system 
also will Increase the trans- 
parency of the market, with 
investors able to see immedi- 
ately (in most cases) what 
trades are being done at 
what prices. 

Private investors may see 
an improvement in the 
terms at which they deal, 
but they are unlikely to 
notice any other changes 
when the new system starts. 
They will give their orders 
to brokers in the normal 
way. 

Only if these are far Foot- 
sie stocks, and are big 
enough (Sets has a minimum 
order of 1,000 shares), will 
the new system be used. 

It might well be that few . 
private investors are inter- 
.ested in dealing at the 
moment. The stock market 
is in the middle of one of its 
more bewildering phases. 
Having risen on all five days 
last week. Footsie retreated 
for every day of this one. It 
seems that the index is drop- 
ping back to the bottom of 
its recent 4,800 to 5,100 
range. 

The week passed without 
any great alarms on the 
domestic front The Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee, as expected, left 
interest rates on hold. 

Hie results’ season was in 
full swing and produced 
some disappointments, nota- 
bly weak figures from tex- 
tiles group Coats Viyella and 
Booker, which was hit by 
the poor performance of its 
salmon far ming business. 

But there was some good 
news from BTR. the con- 
glomerate which has issued 
a spate of profit warnings in 
recent years. 

The company’s decision to 
spin off around a third of Its 
businesses (in terms of 
sales), to return cash to 
shareholders and to concen- 
trate on the engineering sec- 
tor, was extremely well 
received- The shares rose 7.5 
per cent on Thursday. (See 
Page 5.) 

The week was less encour- 
aging for that other great 
1980s’ conglomerate, Hanson. 
On Wednesday it was 
decided that the original 
Hanson company (now in 
building materials) and its 
offshoot. Imperial Tobacco, 
would be relegated from 
Footsie. Sic transit gloria 
synergy. 


Wall Street / John Authers 

Nifty by name - 
less so by nature 


I S niftmegfi going out of 
fashion? One key fea- 
ture of the hull market 
of the past two or three 
years has been the domi- 
nance of a few large multina- 
tional companies, mostly in 
consumer industries. 

Different Wall Street 
houses each have drawn up 
their own list of “Nifty 
Fifty” companies. These 
vary somewhat at the .mar- 
gins, but the companies 
whose name s always appear 
include the big consumer 
brands, such as Coca-Cola. 
Procter & Gamble and Gil- 
lette, and the newer breed of 
high-tech companies profit- 
ing from the explosive 
growth of personal comput- 
ers. such as Microsoft. 

This is not just a reaction 
to performance. As the 
graph shows, the market has 
rated these companies 
steadily higher, and has 
been prepared to pay a 
higher multiple for what is. 
perceived as their capacity 
to deliver steady global 
growth. 

In the past month, though, 
prices of blue chips have 
undergone what can now 
almost be called a “correc- 
tion”. Te chni cally, this is 
defined as a fall of 10 per 
cent or mare from a peak, in 
which case the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, which 
peaked a month ago at 6 ,259. 
has about another 200 points 
to go. At mid-session yester- 
day it was around 7,630. 

The niftiest consumer 
stocks have been at the fore- 
front in moving share prices 
down during this correction. 
The biggest brand names, 
such as P&G. all have seen 
their multiples suffer as 
traders seemed to decide 
they were no longer pre- 
pared to pay such a pre- 
mium for regular growth. 

This could have signifi- 
cance beyond a shift in 
momentum to a new sector 
of the market. The Nifty 
Fifty took its name from an 
earlier group of 50 compa- 
nies which dominated Wall 
Street early in the 1970s. 
Including at that point 
names such as Xerox, and 
representing the cutting- 
edge technology of the day, 
they also traded off multi- 
ples far higher than the rest 
of the market 
When they were knocked 
off their perch, they contrib- 
uted to the deep bear market 
which kept Wall Street virtu- 
ally static for most of the 
1970s. It as some analysts 
contend, the emergence of a 
group of nifty stocks is a late 
bull market phenomenon, 


Not so nifty nowadays 
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the logical extension migh t 
be that the fall of the nifties 
Is a symptom of a bear mar- 
ket and not of a healthy cor- 
rection. 

. Now the debate is on. Are 
the nifties dead? In the bear- 
ish camp is Michael Metz, 
chief equity strategist at 
Oppenheimer Securities. He 
says: “The real story for 
these companies has been 
margin expansion for the 

'The top- 
line growth 
has been 
absolutely, 
unspeakably 
poor’ 

past few years. The top-line 
growth has been absolutely, 
unspeakably poor. 

“These are not what you 
call growth stocks because 
margin expansion is not 
growth. I think the multiple 
expansion In this group is 
over." 

He certainly has a point 
P&G’s latent results, until 
the end o£~ June, showed 
worldwide annual sales 
growth of 3 per cent - 
scarcely the kind of number 
to qualify it as a “growth" 
stock- 

Currency fluctuations pro- 
vide a further argument 
against international stocks. 
The dollar's steady rise, 
aggravated by the recent tur- 
moil in Asian currency mar- 
kets, must take a direct 
chunk from the profits of 
any large multinational 

Metz sums up the con- 
sumer stocks as "over- 
owned, over-exploited and 
over-priced”. Others dis- 
agree. Thomas McManus, in 


new research from NatWest 
Securities, suggests that the 
“new Nifty Fifty is much 
more than stable growth". 
He predicts there is more 
outperformance in the pipe- 
line for the consumer stocks 
once the present correction 
has run its course. 

He suggests the impor- 
tance of currency has been 
overstated and attacks the 
notion, as expressed by 
Metz, that multinationals 
are too dependent on cost* 
cutting to deliver earnings 
growth- Exchange rates, be 
points out, can cut both the 
costs and the revenue of a 
multinational 

According to McManus.the 
companies with the most to 
lose from an overvalued dol- 
lar are not the nifties but the 
cyclical commodity indus- 
tries. such as paper or chem- 
icals. Even though they have 
a lower proportion of foreign 
sales than P&G or Coca-Cola, 
he says, exchange rates will 
have a more meaningful 
impact on the volume and 
margins achieved by a com- 
modity industry. 

It is harder to call whether 
the high-tech giants will fol- 
low. As Metz concedes, 
Microsoft and the like have, 
very conspicuously, deliv- 
ered the top-line growth in 
sales which has eluded the 
consumer products giants. 
But Microsoft's multiple has 
been pulled In as sharply as 
the consumer stocks’ ratings 
- as the graph shows, it had 
a long way to fall - and its 
rating is likely to remain 
under pressure. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 7.835.18 + 12.77 

Tuesday 7551.91 * 16.73 

Wednesday 7.71958 - 132.63 

Thursday 7,660.98 - 58.30 

Friday 



Barry Riley 

Border skirmishes 

Scottish institutions must be ready to change 


E nglishmen have 
long respected 
Scottish financial 
acumen, and they 
will trust their savings to 
the Scots in a way they 
would not find so 
comfortable when dealing 
with the Irish or Welsh- But 
now Scotland, following 
Thursday's referendum, 
threatens to become just a 
wee bit less British. Does 
that make Scottish financial 
services riskier for 
sassenachs? 

Certainly, the Scottish 
business community has 
been edgy about the 
prospect of an elected 
parliament with those 
notorious “tax varying" 
powers. If there were ever a 
hint of savings being taxed 
more heavily in Scotland, 
capital would flow out in 
billions. For that very 
reason, it will surely never 
happen. Yet, any kind of 
uncertainty makes financial 
institutions nervous. 

The Scats have long 
enjoyed a reputation for 
canniness and long termism 
in financial matters. They 
developed global expertise 
in the 19th century by 
exporting private family 
capital, which tended to be 
deployed in America or Asia 
rather than in the sluggish 
Scottish economy. To this 
day, Scotland is recognised 
for its long-term institutions 
such as investment trusts 
and life companies. But it 
lags in such shorter term 
areas as unit trusts, let 
alone in wheeler-dealer 
sectors such as derivatives. 

In banking, Scotland has 
retained its separate 


institutions but. at various 
times, it has had to fight 
hard to rebuff aptual or 
potential bids for the R ank 
of Scotland and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. Locally 
based banks are important 
in Scotland for the same 
reason that they have been 
considered so in thousands 
of communities across the 
US: it is in their interest to 
support their local 
economies. 

Between 1985 and 1996. 
Standard Life, Scotland's 
biggest investment 
institution, held a 32 per 
cent stake in Bank of 
Scotland originally owned 
by Barclays, then tamely 
dispersed all but 2.5 per cent 
around the market at 222 p a 
share rather than cash in on 
its potential premium value 
to a bidder. 

The shares, incidentally, 
are now worth 427p each, so 
Standard’s English 
policyholders can weep over 
£700m that has gone 
elsewhere in just over a 
year. Something of the same 
Scottish togetherness 
recurred last month when 
Scottish Widows bought a 4 
per cent stake in Royal 
Bank to help it pay for an 
acquisition (of an English 
building society, mind you). 

The inability of retail 
banks to cross borders, 
except with the greatest 
d iffi culty, is one of the 
curiosities of the financial 
services industry. The 
reasons include the high 
start-up costs and customer 
Inertia. Perhaps telephone 
ba nking and, soon, internet 
banking will change thiq 
and undermine the existin g 


franchises. For the time 
being, though, the Scottish 
banks remain in command 
of their limited domestic 
market. They are even in a 
position to cherry-pick the 
E ngli sh market in products 
such as credit cards. But 
they must never become so 
aggressive as to provoke a 
counter-attack. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish 
financial Institutions are by 
no means so irritating to 
England as Luxembourg 
banks and funds are to, say. 
Germany. A fully 
independent Scotland might 
hope to develop a 
tax-favoured ‘‘offshore’’ 
finance industry - as 
Dublin already has, much to 
the envy of Edinburgh. 

But Scotland has probably 
missed this boat because, as 
Europe integrates further, 
the offshore finance game is 
likely to be squashed - at 
least for those centres 
within the EU. In any cgs e. 
the limited degree of 
devolution now proposed 
promises only tax hikes. 

For the time being; at any 
rate, the Scottish life 
companies are protecting 
the Scottish banks. But, 
ironically, it is the life 
companies that are now 
under the greater pressure, 
along with that other long 
termist sector, the 
investment trusts. 

Mutual ownership of the 
life offices, and weak 
governance of the 
investment trusts, have 
over the years protected 
such institutions. A narrow 
group of establishment 
Scots still dominates most 
of the boardrooms. For 


better or worse, though, 
competitive forces are no 
breaking in. 

Scottish Amicable, the 
third biggest mutual life 
office In Scotland, was qt 
shockingly (to the Scots) 
bought by Prudential ear 
this year, and most of its 
£15bn portfolios are being 
shipped south although ii 
back offices remain in 
Scotland. Meanwhile, the 
investment management 
contract for the Murray 
European investment tru 
has been stripped from 
Murray Johnstone in 
Glasgow and awarded to 
Perpetual in oh-so-Engiis] 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Altogether. Scottish 
investment managers hat 
lost £24bn in assets (abou 
14 per cent of their 
aggregate business) to tin 
English in a year. 

Now that the Scots hav 
said Yes- Yes so 
enthusiastically in the 
referendum, the danger is 
that the English clients oi 
the north -of- the- border 
fina ncial industry will sa; 
No-No. Perhaps, indeed, t! 
tartan tax issue is a red 
herring, as the Labour 
government has Insisted. 

The more important 
question may be whether 
Scotland can deliver 
Stripped-down finani-ial 
products for a new era - 
sta k e ho lder pensions bast 
on tracker funds, for 
Instance - rather than th< 
specialist long term vehic 
on which the Scottish 
institutions bunt their 
reputations. Today, brave 
hea rts must be combined 
with quick responses. 
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Directors’ dealings 

A sign of confidence 
for Record Holdings 

cto^^a^uire^ 100,000 of these while Arnold Ttfbemer, 

K^w d “ , ?“ SS>A executive, purchased 250,000 
Soth men have large holdings but this is asSTof 
confidence m the company, which last week announced a 15 
PCTcmt increase in interim profits, to £L5m. 

□ HiUKtoro Holdings, the food manufacturer, announced 

£ t S^S^ B ?l! 1 Jy^! n ? 3 L which showed a 31 P® cent increase 
to profi i s^to £ 56^m. A few hours after the announcement, 
worp Greener, chief executive, bought 50,000 shares at 
I7U£p. 

This is his entire holding, although he has a substantial 
number of options. 

O Thesate of 62,632 shares at 1240p by Andrew Dalton, an 
executive director of Hercmy Asset Management, the fund 
manager, will rmg a few alarm bells given that it comes just 
as the group goes into Its closed period before interim 
results in November. 


Record holdings 

Share price (pence) 

too — : 


In the Pink 


mj. Mail «t pi/* toaoccpr 

A. May 45,000 bj 

AATiBenw 

(Dap. Cn. i cti. exac.) E 

230,000 at S2p is 


. Sreaea: TtiaMda Trank. Edobur^i 


^ .Dli^cipr^, sham dealings 


96 97 
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, Jwt UXU (BM) 746 p44) 6s ten 

Mad h at 4,800 Aon) is nsjn is aa 

Baxyraw Gdu a Era Mar 32JQ0L . u . u 

Bqsrt BSC May 368® 1244®) 13 Sfl ' &jB 5 fijra 

tawtotedOad Exta Mar MTU, (1,0804 -H 

£*!"? S* J& J« 1W flW 5.89 (4.87) 3.19 (U8» 

: -v 

Rndbt DM Jua 11510 (BSD) 22J (17.1) 7JS Hi) 

gran* 

Fortran & Mason RDfe JuJ 3230 J322Q 22.7 1217) 85 /72U 

Haggas (John) Tod Jan 2220 (2,700) 74 (0.4) 45 (*a 

*#si 

Janta Uojfl ttmnpa late Jan 40,108 (13400) 12>0 H - (tom 

^ ; .;«jBFira wy. -V: 

US EBoraafe AM May S50L (220q - (-) - M 

6#B0ffiWlWI|K^^ 

MsryMme Warwick Prop Jim 18.100L (IBO) - {-) 25 (25) 

r«74i- - 

SMar Tad Jm 120 (ISM) 192 (75) MS (5. 48) 

gpd&tetoiiri^'togfc^ pj8)V 

TR cay of London hTr Jnrt 2025 (1664) 754 (7.1) 120 £5) 

WHWart Chtea AM May 2510 (1508) 19 (75) 34 (25) 


Company Sactor Shares EDOO cflreetore 

MIPS 

Atkins WS SScr 45,000 135 1 

Compco Holdings Prop 115,000 201 2 

Evans of Leeds Prop 21,000 31 1 

Mercury Asset Mgmt OthF 62532 777 1 

Beale RetG 70,000 247 1 * 

Burmah Castrol OR 87,860 939 1 * 

Garrard Group OthF 53,888 183 3 * 

Marks & Spencer RetG 197,820 1203 3* 

PURCHASES 

British Empire Sec bwT 25.000 29 1 

Central Euro Grth ImT 25,347 18 1 

Hfltedown Holding FdPr 50.000 85 1 

Mulberry Group pic Text 50.000 71 1 

Norcroe BM&M 22,643 16 2 

Record Holdings Big 395,000 205 3 

Trio Holdings OthF 6.500,000 49 1 

Companies must notify the Stock Exchange within five working days of 
a share transaction by a director. This Ust contains afl transactions 
(listed and Aim), Including exercise of options 0 if 100% subsequently 
sold, wtth a value over £10,000. Information rotoanod by the Stock 
Exchange. Shares traded are ordinary. Source: The Inside Track, 
Edinburgh, 0131-473 7070 
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Inflation - the key 
to value investment 

But don't get caught out by the optimistic mood 
of sentiment, warns John Train 

T he best case for the prospects that may With long-term bonds n 

market still being appear. yielding 6.5 to 7 per cent, w 

reasonably priced In value investing, the that is a good deal. It on the tl 
is that inflation, cost of money is a factor If contrary, the prevailing tl 


T he best case for the 
market still being 
reasonably priced 
is that inflation, 
and thus bond yields, is so 
low. On fact, the US 
Inflation rate is the 
lowest I have ever 
experienced: 2.5 per cent 
and falling .) Let me develop 
this idea. 

There are several 
approaches to stock 
valuation. Some 
are like property 
valuation: how much could 
you sell the object for? 

What would it cost to 
replace it? This is “value" 
investing. Ultimately, it 
resembles a pawn shop: you 
buy only what you are 
confident you can sell 
reasonably, and soon, for 
more. 

We see this method in the 
various techniques used by 
Benjamin Graham, the US 
investment guru - such as 
buying a stock only when 
the market capitalisation of 
the company is comfortably 
below the value of its net 
current assets; or when a 
bank would lend enough on 
the total assets to 
enable the company to 
retire all its shares 
outstanding - the 
leveraged buy-out 
approach. 

This might involve 
separating a company into 
more Interesting 
l components that can be sold 
to different kinds of 
buyers. In the property 
! business, such an 
opportunity arises when a 
buyer with very deep 
pockets splits up a large 
tract into smaller ones that 
he sells retaiL 
There are not many 
“value" situations around in 
the US market, and dozens 
of gigantic limited 
partnerships are in the field 
ready to over-pay for even 
multi-billion dollar 


prospects that may 
appear. 

In value investing, the 
cost of money is a factor if 
the transaction involves 
gearing; but since one hopes 
to complete the deal wi thin 
a year or two, the interest 
rate becomes a secondary 
concern. 

The other main style of 
investing is. of course, 
growth, and here the 
prevailing return on bonds 
becomes central. You are 
contemplating the long-term 
future and, like aiming a 
rocket at the moon, a slight 
shift of direction becomes a 


With long-term bonds 
yielding 6.5 to 7 per cent, 
that is a good deal. It on the 
contrary, the prevailing 
bond yield is 12 per cent, 
then that is more attractive 
than buying stock X. 

Bonds, in turn, go up or 
down in accordance with 
Inflation. 

For the whole market, 
which has quite a steady 
long-term growth rate, you 
can thus make some 
correlations (or. at least, 
rationalisations}. One 
guideline that has proved 
useful in recent decades is 
that if stocks offer an 


As to the greatest growth stocks, 
those that I call the ‘oyster’ stocks, 
the measurement of fair value is 
more difficult. Real growth stocks 
are worth much more than 
low-growth stocks, obviously 


huge one over time. 

Your reward in owning a 
Coca-Cola, let us say. can be 
expressed as the projected 
long-term earnings yield 
based on the present market 
price, just like a bond. 
(Comparing company 
dividend yields with bond 
yields no longer works, 
since US dividends now 
represent only a quarter of 
company earnings, down 
from the earlier rate of 
halt; 

In essence, you calculate 
the discount rate which, 
applied to reasonably 
projected future eamings. 
reduces them all to today’s 
market price. It is easy for a 
computer. Suppose that, at 
today’s price, the future 
eamings of stock X, 
which are growing at 15 
per cent a year, should give 
you a 10 per cent rate of 
return. 


earnings yield of about 70 
per cent of the 30-year 
Treasury bond yield, things 
work out well. 

At the moment they do. 
This is a pragmatic fit 
rather than a theoretical 
equivalency. Nevertheless, 
it is justifiable in theory 
because the future growth 
of the eamings yield should 
offset the higher initial 
bond yield. 

Using another approach, 
if you are willing to guess 
about the future, and expect 
that the 1998 inflation rate 
will be 2.5 per cent and the 
Standard & Poor’s eamings 
will be $48 (a 15 per cent 
advance over 1997), then a 
reasonable value for the 
Dow would be 8,700: or, 
agsnming $48 namin gs, then 
8,340. 

If the inflation rate is 2.75 
per cent and the S&P 
eamings are $44, then a 


reasonable Dow valuation 
would be 7,300 or if $42, 
then 6,900. If! That is always 
the problem. 

Yet another bond 
interest-linked valuation 
model of stock prices peeks 
out from the Federal 
Reserve's latest report to 
Congress. The Fed suggests 
commens ura ting the yield 
on 10-year government 
bonds (about 6.4 per cent) 
with the projected earnings 
yield on the S&P stocks (50 
per cent). 

On that basis, stocks are 
20 per cent over-priced. (In 
October 1967. the 
over-valuation was 32 per 
cent!) 

As to the greatest growth 
stocks, those that I call the 
“oyster” stocks - and there 
are never more than a 
handful - the measurement 
of fair value is more 
difficult Heal growth stocks 
are worth much more than 
low-growth stocks, 
obviously. 

There is a good rule: if 
you can buy a package of 
them for a collective 
price-earnings ratio close to 
the collective percentage 
growth rate, it should work 
out very well. But the 
greatest ones tend to stay 
over-priced - until a bear 
market arrives, bringing a 
compression of all market 
multiples as the accordion 
is stuffed back in to its 
box. 

So, in sum, today's 
market levels do not seem 
quite so inordinately high 
when you factor in today's 
low inflation rate. On the 
other hand, todays 
sentiment - which, applied 
to value, determines prices 
- does seem exceedingly 
optimistic. 

■ John Train is chairman 
of Montrose Advisers, 
an investment manager 
in New York dtp. 
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I was Kitting by the pool at 
the Andaman hotel the 
other day, swinging my 
dreadlocks in step with the 
pulse of the universe, when a 
commotion caught my attention 
and forced me back to earth. 

The disturbance had been 
caused by the arrival at poolside 
of Miss Lee, my one-time execu- 
tive assistant, accompanied by 
her customary gang of young 
male sports stars. 

I am fond of the Andaman. It 
is located on Malaysia’s Lang- 
kawi isl and and » described by 
its owners as - quote/unquote - 
a pocket of tranquillity overlook- 
ing the pristine waters and white 
sandy beach of Datai Bay. I like 
the Andaman’s exclusivity. If 
you were to turn up, they would 
send you away, though you 
could stare wistfully through the 
gates at the global agenda-setters 
partying within. 

"Iliya, Miss Lee,” I said, when 
the hubbub had subsided. “Hiya, 
boys.” These days. Miss Lee goes 


True Fiction / Michael Thompson-NoeL 

Cartoons to put men in their place 


nowhere without a protective 
passe of young male sports 
champions. On this occasion 
they included a Sumatran kick- 
boxer, an Australian canoeist, a 
Peruvian high-jumper and a pair 
of shaggy Mongolian wrestlers 
named Ulaang and Mfixtin. 

“Hello, Michael,” said Miss 
Lee, the corners of her beautiful 
mouth drooping at the sight of 
’my canary-yellow pool robe. 
"How well you look, Michael 
How rested, how . . . otiose,” 

“Ha, ha, ha/ I laughed. I enjoy 
a bit of satire. "What are you up 
to now, Miss Lee/ 1 asked, “with 
your caravan of muscle guys?” 

She smiled- "We are here for a 
debriefing/ sHp said. “We have 
just blown in from the annual 


meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Tomorrow 
we fly to Dunedin, for one of our 
monthly seminars, hut today 
we’ll be discussing what we 
heard at the APA meeting. We 
heard some very scary stuff” 

Miss Lee runs a secretive foun- 
dation whose main aim is to 
eliminate most men. Miss Lee 
and her backers believe that the 
principal impediment to signifi- 
cantly improved world wealth 
generation is.. . men. Or, rather 

h uman mala a g gj fi ffi fl fl fl f i. - 

So Miss Lee has set her sights 
on creating a f emale-to -male 
ratio on this planet of 48 to l, in 
the hope that this will eradicate 
hasty male behaviour such as 
assault, battery, war and geno- 


cide. With men in future num- 
bering only one in 50 humans, 
Miss Lee is lifting and sorting 
out the male rubbish '- the tes- 
tosterone trash, she' call? ft - in 
fine style. Naturally, the residue 
will comprise world-class (yet 
tractable) sports stars, aug- 
mented by a few creative and 
artistic types. 

• “Scary stuff?” I asked. “What 
could scare you. Miss Lee?” The 
Sumatran kick-boxer, the Aus- 
tralian canoeist, the Peruvian 
high-jumper amt the Mongol i an 
wrestlers gazed at me stonily. I 
told Ulaang that my cappuccino 
needed refreshing; hot Miss Lee 
warned me to be quiet 
“Ulaang and MOrOn were 
raised by wolves an the Mongo- 


lian steppe,” she said. “Ever seen 
a Mongolian woH. Michael? They 
are 5ft tall at the shoulder. ; Be 
careful, Michael Ulaang'and 
M0r6n don’t like yod."-; ‘ : 

Miss Lee glanced at$t® Reims, 
and decided she could' spare, me' 
a few more moments. "What was 
truly scary about' the Amerifc&Tt 
Psychological Association meet- 
ing, 11 she continued, “was.; the 
revelation - that* even now; finkr/. 
times as many male characters ' 
are portrayed in. cartoons' shown 
on American Saturday msaming,; 
television as female ones. Worse* 
the males continuer to be active,' 
do mi na n t, strong smart and-ado^r- 
cessfol, whereas the females aref 
bland, jelly-like, subservient and 
stereotypicaBy pneumatic/ 


/Wbwi” I said. ji How mean and 
carnal/' 

. /So today,? »rid Miss Lee, “I 
will be describing my plans to 
combat this -deratictiou df duty 
oh the part of the American TV 
networks. Firsfcmy foundation 
Js tu i yi»g $i6bn worth of cartoon 

properties - Bugs Bunny, Ninja 
Turtles, The Mask, SpJdennan, 
stingray, Thunderbirtls, etc etera. 
-and destroying it Never again 

will this material corrupt young 
minds by spreading its out- 
.moded, male-centric propaganda. 
-^Second, film and TV studios 

have been commis- 

Aibned to create new cartoon 
-characters to help 'Usher in the 
Female Age/ the time, soon to 
ffQmfl when our .species’. deadly 


surplus of males is but a mem- 
ory Several series are about to 
start shooting. T-Bone Tessa. 
Nma Turtles, The Woman in the 
Diamante Mask. These series 
will portray women not as 

weathergirte or waitresses but 

as apace station commanders, 
brain surgeons, crime-busters, 
.artists, moguls.” 

“Sounds pretty retro, Mfes 
X^e/ I said. “Very 1370s. Dig. 
mally pie-ironic. 

r studied the rainforest that 

surrounds the Andaman. Then l 
^qgf my gaze across dm irides- 
cent waters of Datai Bay, where 
immemorial loin-clothed fisher- 
men in bobbing boats were haul- 
tag up their crab pots/lobster 
pots/whatever. Alter a while, I 
realised, that Miss Lee and an 
but one of her muscle boys had 
departed for their debriefing;. . 

- Only Ulaang was left. He was 
staring at me viciously, like a 
wolf on the Mongolian steppe 
that has found a tiny, fri g htene d 
mouse on which to breakfast. 



Metropolis 


From far and wide 






A ‘sign' from Mexico's Madonna has causal a mass pilgrimage, says Leslie Crawford 


I t began, as a small fis- 
sure between paving 
stones at the exit to 
the Hidalgo metro star 
tion in Mexico City. 
Then water began seeping 
into the crack. The puddle 
would have gone unnoticed 
had a sweet vendor not 
stopped to ™™m the curi- 
ous Imprint the water had 
left an the stones. 

Kneeling down to trace the 

Contours of thB gVitn-impQ-iyifr 

image, Eduardo GonzAlez 
blessed himself. It was a mir- 
acle. The Virgin of Guadal- 
upe. Mexico’s patron saint, 
had appeared before his 
eyes. 

By the evening, word of 
the miraculous apparition 
had drawn a huge crowd. 
The dark, dank stain, no 
more than 12in long, was 
christened the Virgin of the 
Metro. And since early June, 
thousands of commuters 
have lined up patiently 
every day to shower her 
with roses and prayers, 
votive candles and coins. 

In a country struggling to 
pull itself out of deep finan- 
cial crisis, the feet that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexi- 
cans have chosen to see the 
Virgin of Guadalupe in a 
block of cracked- pavement 
has been greeted, not as' an 
act of collective delusion, 
but as a prophetic, sign of 
Mexico's hard times. 

“Each time a society finds 
itself in crisis,” says poet. 
Octavio Paz, the Nobel laure- 
ate, “it instinctively turns its 
eyes towards its origins and 
looks there for a sign.” 

The sign in thin case 
became a matter of heated 
debate, as controversial as 
th e Virgin of Guadalupe her- 
self. 

"Sightings of the Virgin 
increase whenever there are 
problems i n so ciety/ says 
Father Glodomiro Slier, an 
anthropologist scholar 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 


“It is thr ou gh h er that Mexi- 
cans express their anxieties 
and their solidarity. The Vir- 
gin takes an the collective 
problems of the poor and 
makes them her own. 

“She Is a source of solace. 
That to -why everybody sees 
her/ 

Far liberal . Catholics such 
as dodomlro, the spontane- 
ous outpouring of religious 
fervour in the heart of 
Mexico (Sty's concrete jun- 
gle comes as no surprise. 
“The capital has'tecoma a 
magnet for millions of 
uprooted migrants/ he says, 
“but whan you have a deeply 
fragmented society, and an 
economic system which 
excludes the poor, it is a nat- 
ural .reaction to seek conso- 
lation and a semblance of 
security in traditional 
beliefe. 

“The Virgin is not a politi- 
cian with his worn promises, 
or a rich man. who gives 
alms, she is a liberating 
force.” 

By the same token, 
Mexico’sfifircelyanticlerical 
government, which only 
established relations with 
the Vatican in 1990, remains 
suspicious of displays df pop- 
ular religiosity, which, 
throughout Mexican history, 
have been a harbinger of 
social unrest 

Ever since ' she first 
appeared to an Aztec indian 
in 1531, a decade after the 
Spanish conquest, the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, with her 
thick, black hair and the 
olive skin of Mexico's native 
inhabitants, has been 
invoked in' the name of 
every just cause in the coun- 
try. Her banner preceded the 
armies of indian and mestizo 
insurgents who fought, for 
Mexicaii independence. A 
century later, during the 
1910-17 Mexican Revolution, 
the peasant rebel Bmfliano 
Zapata also marched into 
Mexico City bearing the Vhv 


Arcadia 


Heat and dust and grapes 


Mark Nicholson on the passions of an Indian wine maker 


R ust-red soil, palm 
and eucalyptus 
trees ruffled by a 
monsoon breeze, 
buffaloes and goats grazing 
in the lee of mud-walled 
huts. Welcome to Cabernet 
Sauvignon country - south 

Tfaere are at least 100 acres 
of it lying beneath fluttering 
canopies of Clairette and 
other varieties of imparted 
French vines, ranged In 
improbably neat rows. treE 
lised in the Italian pergola 
style, on the flat scrubby 
Deccan plains north of Ban- 
galore. 

“The eucalyptus trees are 

bar! for US,” tre pTflins Kapil 

Grover, director of Grover 
Vineyards, as we bounce aiyrl 
lurch towards the distant 
rocky hump of thB Nandi 
hills in a squeaking Ambas- 
sador car, propelled with 
cavalier flourish by Ahhay 
Kewadkar, Grovers’ general 
manag er. 

“They drain all the land's 
water and if leaves settle on 
the vine, you get a eucalyp- 
tus taste to the wine. Not 
what we’re looking for. 
We're persuading local farm- 
ers to get rid of them.” 

With their own contagious 
brand of cavalier flourish, 
the Grover family’s nine- 
year-old vineyard seems con- 
fidently on course. Veuve 


Cliquot, the French cham- 
pagne house, thinks so; it 
recently took a 20 per cent 
stake in the business, which 
sold 150,000 bottles of red, 
white and ros6 last year, and 
hopes to sell a lm within a 
few years. 

But Grover to essentially a 
famil y affair, fruit of a quix- 
otic and perfectionist pas- 
sion incongruously bom 
almost 50 years ago. “It's 
dad’s baby really/, says 
Kapil as we squeal Into 
Grovers’ distinctly un- 
chateau-like premises amid 
the vines. "Dad, having trav- 
elled throughout Europe, 
learnt more about good 
wines than most people. HO 
just asked why you can’t 
make wines tike that in 
India.” 

Indeed, as the courtly and 
gently wry Kanwal Grover. 
72, explained later over a 
glass of his eponymous dry 
white - “superb on the nose; 
superb on the tip of the 
tongue, but the taste goes 
away more quickly than Td 
like” - his vineyard appar- 
ently arose as much from 
compassion as passion. 

Seeking machine tool 
import orders in the late 
1940s, he went to continental 
Europe, where business, and 
his palate, flourished. He 
founded Hindustan Export & 
Import Corporation, but he 


discerned, too, a distaste 
among his European busi- 
ness associates for visiting 
Tnriia. 

"I saw that India was 
becoming a punishment 
posting for the European. 2 
watched French people suf- 
fer/ says Kanwal, with a 
slight twinkle. "India was 
losing the race to gain tech- 
nology for the sake of good 
wine and cheese/ 

The seed for Grover Vine- 
yards was thus sewn, but it 
took tmtfl 1980 to sprout A 


'Superb on 
the nose, but 
the taste goes 
away more 
quickly than 
Fd iike' 


series of reconnaissances, 
soil tests and experimental 
plantings ensued, and in 
1993, Grover was producing 
a little wine. Grover senior 
enlisted the assistance of 
Michel Holland, a peripatetic 
Bordelais oncologist who 
advised vineyards from 
Chile to California. 

So began in earnest Grov- 
er’s quest to produce India's - 
only wine made exclusively 


from French grapes and to 
world standards - and to 
persuade the great whisky 
drinking Tndran dixmerati to 
drink wine. Neither quest 
h a s been easy. 

The fa rming of thA vines, 
the eucalyptus problem 
aside, provided relatively 
few problems. The benign 
temperature and modest 
monsoon rains of the Deccan 
plateau produce a Califor- 
nian climate, the light sails 
good drainage and the rains 
two harvests a year. 

The impediments lay else- 
where. For example, the only 
bottling plant in India cap- 
able of producing green bot- 
tles is in Rishlkesh. 2,000km 
north in the Himalayan foot- 
hills. And the company will 
only occasionally make 

green glass. “So we have to 

buy more than a year’s bot- 
tles at mice, then, drive item, 
all the way here. Not Ideal/ 
says Kapil, eyeing the stack 
of 200,000 bottles piled beside 
Grovers’ modest little bot- 
tling linp 

There are also India’s 
restrictive alcohol laws. 
Some states ban it entirely; 
every otter state has jts.omn 
labelling and retailing tows. 
Grover cannot sell directly 
to customers. Nor can, it 
advertise the wine. More- 
over, each state levies a dif- 
ferent sales tax. 


So how does . Grover go 
about persuading Indians to 
drink wine? And does wine 
go with curry? These are 
substantial, cultural consid- 
erations. 

Standard practice in India 
to to arrive after 9.30pm for 
an invitation at 8pm, drink 
whisky and soda until mid- 
night or beyond, sit woozLly 
at a table of . heavy, spicy 
fotid, also , accompanied by 
whisky, finish dessert and 
depart immediately to col- 
lapse in a heap in bed. 

Neither are Indian hote- 
liers wholly attuned to wine 
management. “We ordered a 
bottle in one hotel and it 
was hot to the touch,” 
recalls Ahhay. “I found they 
were storing it right next to 
the taodoor.” 

Kapil concedes that he 
hasn't the faintest idea 
about the size of the Indian 
market “This publicity , that 
red wine to good for the 
heart is good for ns. 

“A million bottles might 
sound a lot But If you look 
at a family like ours that 
drinks 100 bottles a year, 
you only need another 10,000 
families like us/ 





gin of Guadalupe's standard, 
and was greeted by the wel- 
coming peel of .church bells. 

Hie following decade saw 
the Cristero rebellion, a 
peasant uprising against 
government attempts to curb 
the power of ‘the CburdbCand 
its savage persecution of 
priests. Relations between 
the. Roman fSnthnjHr; hierar- 
chy, and the Institutional 
Revolutionary patty, which 
has ruled Mgriw* since 1929, 
have been tense ever since. 
It was only In 1992. after dip- 
lomatic ties with the Vatican 


The Virgin 
takes on 
the -collective 
problems 
of the 
poor and 
makes them 
her own . 


were restored, that Mexico 
granted legal recognition to 
religious groups. 

. Mexican law, however, 
still places enormous restric- 
tions op the freedom of the 
Church, and heavy sanctions 
are imposed on priests who 
are tempted to transgress 
the invisible - line that 
divides preaching the gospel 
from social critique. If a 
priest is judged to have 
made political pronounce- 
ments, he can be fined a sum 


equal to 30 years of themini- 
mrnn wage. 

In Mexico City, Archi- 
bishop Norberto Rivera has 
been the target of frequent 
gp y pfnfnwwt attacks- for his 
“inflammatory" homilies 
and aHnsinns tO the evils Of 
corruption within Mexico’s 
political system. But at 
every confrontation, the gov- 
ernment has backed off, 
wary of the archbishop’s 
moral stature and strong fol- 
lowing in the capital. 

In other parts of the coun- 
try, government censors 
have a freer hand. Priests 
are suspected of. having 
played a prominent role in a 
latter-day Zapatista uprising 
in the southern state of 
Chiapas, from where several 
foreign missionaries have 
been expelled. 

“The Church’s voice to 
becoming clearer, more 
direct,” says dodomfro. "It 
cannot propose an alterna- 
tive economic model but it 
can put its views on the eth- 
ics that should guide eco- 
nomic policy/ 

The government has been 
particularly sensitive to 
Church criticism since a 
traumatic devaluation 
plunged the Mexican econ- 
omy into recession -in 1995. 
So its first reaction to the 
growi ng cult of the Virgin of 
the Metro was to ignore it 

But after transport author- 
ities had collected 12,000 
pesos (SL500) at the Hidalgo 
station from the endless 
stream of pilgrims - a small 
fortune in a country with a 
minimum wage of 26 pesos a 
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day - the government de- 
cided, as a gesture of concili- 
ation. to build a small 
shrine. 

In late July, the cracked 
paving stones were carefully 
dislodged from the ground 
and cemented into a vertical 
glass case outside the sta- 
tion. A frame of blue tiles 
and vases of flowers com- 
pleted the setting. A priest, 
gmnmnnpfi to bless Vir- 
gin’s new abode, was sur- 
prised to find thousands of 
devotees already in prayer 
and -a band of serenading 
at full throttle. 

On a recent Thursday 
afternoon, the Virgin of the 
MOtro was still drawing the 
crowds. Couples with new- 
born babies came to have 
their children blessed. The 
Association of Mexico City 
Car Washers had left a huge 
bouquet of Mexican Mies. 
Penitents arrived on bleed- 
ing knees. Girls in white 
first-communion dresses, 
eyes downcast, bore an 
uncannyresemblance to the 
demure Mexican Virgin. 

Outside the metro , station, 
a brisk trade was taking 
place in statuettes, rosaries, 
incense, votive candles, key 
rings, crucifixes, Day-Glo 
reBgkras posters and minia- 
ture Virgin of the Metro 

riirinPH. 

But times are hard in 
Mexico, even for the purvey- 
ors of a better afterlife. At 
the “Miracle Shop” across 
the street, a complete set of 
12 life-sized, fibreglass saints 
were the special offer in an 
end-of-summer sale. 
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